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of sawing so long and so fast We became so 
chilled that we oould hardly speak; and at 
sunset when we stopped work, we could 
hardly get across to tlie camp. The farmers, 
who were coming twice a day with their teams 
for ice, complained constantly of the cold; sev¬ 
eral of them stopped drawing altogether for the 
time. Willis also stopped work on Thursday 
at noon. 

The people at home knew that we were 
having a hard time. Grandmother and the 
girls did all they oould for us; and every day 
at noon and again at night the old squire, 
bundled up in his buffalo-skin coat, drove 
I down to the lake with horse and pung, and 
brought us a warm meal, packed in a large 
: box with half a dozen hot bricks, 

LittleOueen. Beauty, Buttercup, seemed easy, we soon found it | Only one who ^ 

Each one had her own little tiresome, and learned that two hundred (»kes | ^y iniaguie how glad 
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CUTTING ICE AT FOURTEEN DEGREES BELOW ZERO. 

'OR three or four years the loaded them on the long horse- 
old squire had been breeding sled,—sixteen cakes to the load, 
a herd of Jerseys. There —drew the ice home, and packed 
were sixteen of tliem: Jersey it away in the new ice-house. 

First, Canary, Jersey Second, Although at first the sawing 
seemed easy, we soon found it 



and all T^'orthe rd7y‘“me;:;^ a toWs work";■particularly I thit warm camp at night Indeed, except for 

book that hung from ite nail on a beam of t^ JiI-w «vpn tim «imn. we could never have worked there 

tie-up behind her stall. In it were recorded 
her pedigree, dates, and Uie number of pounds 
of milk she gave at each milking. The scales 

The second camp 


for weighing the milk hung from the same 
beam. We weighed each milking; and jotted 
down tlie weight with the pencil tied to each 
little book. All this was to show which of the 
herd was most profitable, and which calves 
had better be kept for increase. 

It was a new departure in Maine farming. 
Cream-separators were as yet undreamed of. 


after the saws lost their keen edge—for even I the camp, we could never have worked there 
ice will dull a saw in a day or t^vo, We had as we did. It was a log camp, or ratlier two 
also to be pretty careful, for it was over camps, placed end to end, and you went 
deep black water, and a cake when nearly tlurough the first in order to get into the second, 
sawed across is likely to break off suddenly which hod no outside door. The second camp 
underfoot had been built especially for cold weather. It 

Hauling out the cakes with tongs, too, is was low, and the chinks between the logs were 
somewhat hazardous on a slippery ice margin, tamped with moss. At this time, too, snow 
We beveled off a kind of inclined “slip” at lay on it, and had banked up against the 
one end of the open water, and cut heel holes walls. Inside the camp, across one end, there 
in the ice beside it, so that we might stand was a long bunk; at the opposite end stood an 
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more securely as we pulled the cakes 
out of die water. 

For those first few days we had 
bright, calm weather, not very cold; 


old cooking-stove, that seemed mudi too large 
for so small a camp. 

At dusk we dropped work, made for the 
camp, shut all tlie doors, built the hottest fire 


we got out five hundred cakes and' we could make, and thawed ourselves out It 

° 1_ _-CTTrt TtQTTChV flTOf WOVtllD/l 


THEY FROZE IN HARD AND FAST. AND HAD TO BE CUT 
OUT WITH AN AX. 

A water-creamery with long cans' and ice was! 
then used for raising the cream.; and tlmt 
meant an ice-house and the cutting and hauling 
home of a year’s stock of ice from the lake, 
which was nearly two miles distant ^ 

We built a new ice-house near the east barn 
in November; and in December th^ld squire 
drove to Portland and brought homeff complete 
kit of tools—three ice-saws, an ice-plow or 
gi’oover, ice-tongs, hooks, chisels, tackle and 
block. 


drew them home to the ice-house 
without accident 

The hardship came the next week, 
when several of our neighbors—who 
always kept an eye on the old squire’s 
farming, and liked to follow his lead 
—were beset by an ambition to start 
ice-houses. None of them had either 
experience or tools. They wanted us 
to cut the ice for tliem. 

We thought that was asking rather 
too much. Thereupon fourteen or 
fifteen of them offered us two cents a 
cake to cut a year’s supply for each 
of them. 

Now no one will ever get very rich 
cutting ice, sixteen inches thick, at 
two cents a cake. But Addison and I 
thought it over, and asked- the old 
squire’s opinion. He said Uiat we 
might take tlie new kit, and have all 
we could make. 

On that, we notified them all to 
come and begin drawing home their 
cakes tlie following Monday morning, 
for the ice was growing thicker all 
the while; and the thicker it got, the 
harder our work would he. 

They wanted about four thousand 
cakes; and as we would need help, we 
took in Thomas Edwards and Willis 
Murch as partners. Both were good 
workera, and we anticipated having a 
rather fine time at the lake. 

In the woods on the west shore, 
nearly opposite where the ice was to 
be cut, there was an old “shook” 
camp, where we kept our food and 
slept at night, in order to avoid tlie 
long walk home to meals. 

On Sunday it snowed, and cleared 
off cold and windy again. It was 
eight degrees below zero on Monday 
morning, when we took our outfit and went to 
work. Everything was frozen hard ^ a rock. 
The wind, sweeping down the lake^ diove the 
fine, loose snow before it like smoke from a 
forest fire. There was no shelter. We had 
to stand out and saw ice in the bitter wind, 
which seemed to pierce to the very niaiTow of 
our bones. It was impossible to keep a fiie; 
and it always seems colder when you are 
standing on ice. 

It mokes me shiver now to think of that 


Everything had to be bought new, but the week, for it grew colder instead of warmer. 
_! ,,1.,!—r. oUaa/i wm-ttahlo .RTifin'’ in. and never for 


from his growing herd of Jerseys. Grand¬ 
mother, however, was less sanguine. 

It was unusually cold in December'that year, 
frequently ten degrees below zero, and there 
were many high winds. Consequently, the ice 
on the lake thickened early to tivelve inches, 
and hade fair to go to two feet. For use in a 
water-creamery, ice is most conveniently cut 
and handled when not more than fifteen or six¬ 
teen inches thick. That thickness, too, when 
tlie cakes are cut twenty-six inches square, as 
usual, makes them quite heavy enough for 
hoisting and packing in an ioe-housa 

Half a mile from the head of the lake, over 
deep, clear water, we had been scraping and 
sweeping a large surface after every snow, in 
order to have clear ice. Two or three times a 
week Addison ran down and tested the thick¬ 
ness; and when on the first days of January 
it reached fifteen inches, we bestirred ourselves 
at our new work. 

None of us knew much about cutting ice; 
but we laid off a straight base-line of a hundred 
feet, hitched old Sol .to the new groover, and 
marked off five hundred cakes. Addison and 
I then set to work with two of our new ice- 
saws, and hauled out the cakes with the 
ice-tongs, while Halstead and the old squire 


hour, night or day, did that bitter wind let 
up. 

We would have quit work and waited for 
calmer weather,—the old squire advised us to 
do so,—but the ice was getting thicker every 
day. Every inch added to the thickness mode 
the work of sawing harder—at two cents a cake. 
So we stuck to It^ and worked away in tliat 
cruel wind. ' 

On Thursday it got so cold that if we stopped 
the saws even for two seconds, they froze in 
hard and fast, and had to be cut out with an 
ax; thus two calces would be spoiled. It was 


not easy to keep the saws going fast enough jip, 


seemed as though we could never get warmed 
through. For an hour or more we hovered 
about the stove. The camp was as hot as an 
oven; I have no doubt that we kept the 
temperature at 110°; and yet we were not 
warm. 

‘^Put in more wood I” Addison or Thomas 
would exclaim. “ C ram that stove full again I 
Let’s get warm I” 

We thought so little of ventilation that we 
shut the camp door tight and stopped every 
aperture that we could find. We needed heat 
to counteract the effect of those long hours of 
cold and wind. 

By the time we had eaten our supper and 
thawed out, we grew sleepy, and under all our 
bedolothing, curled up in the bunk. So fearful 
were we lest the fire should go out in the 
night that we gathered a huge heap of fuel, 
and we all agreed to get up and cram some of 
it into the stove whenever we waked and found 
the fire abating. 

Among the neighbors for whom we were 
cutting ice was Rufus Sylvester. He was not 
a very careful or prosperous farmer, and not 
likely to be successful at dairying. But because 
the old squire and others were embarking in 
that business, Rufus wished to do so, too. He 
had no ice-house, hut thought he could keep 
ice buried in sawdust, in the shade of a large 
apple-tree near his barn; and I may add here 
that he tried it with indifferent success for 
three yeai-s, and that it killed tlie apple- 
tree. 

. On Saturday of that cold week he came to 
the lake with his lame old horse and a rickety 
sled, and wanted us to cut a hundred cakes of 
ice for him. The prospect of our getting our 
pay was poor. Saturday, moreover, was the 
coldest, windiest day of the whole week; the 
temperature was down to fourteen degrees 
below. 

Halse and Thomas said no; but he hung 
round, and teased us, while his half-starved 
old horse shivered in the wind; and we finally 
decided to oblige him, if he would take tlie 
tongs and haul out the cakes himself, as we 
sawed them. It would hot do to stop the saws 
that day, even for a moment 

Rufus had on an old blue army overcoat, the 
cape of which was turned up over his head 
and ears, and a red woolen “comforter” round 
his neck. He wore long-legged, stiff cowhide 
boots, with his trousers tucked into the 
tops. 

Addison, Thomas and I were sawing, with 
our backs turned to Rufus and to the wind, 
and Rufus was trying to haul out a cake of 
ice, when we heai*d a clatter and a muflQed 
shout. Rufus had slipped ini We looked 
round just in time to see him go down into 
that black, icy water. 

Addison let go the saw and sprang for one 
of the ice-hooks. I did tlie same. The hook 
I grabbed was frozen down; but Addison got 
bis free, and struck it into Rufus’s blue over¬ 
coat It tore out, and down Rufus went again, 
head and ears under. His head, in fact, slid 
beneath the edge of the ice, but his back popped 


not to catch and freeze in; and the cakes had 
to he hauled out the moment they were sawed, 
or they would freeze on again. Jloreover, the 
patch of open water that we uncovered froze 
over in a few minutes, and had to be cleared a 
dozen times a day. During those nights it 
froze five inches thick, and filled with snow¬ 
drift, all of which had to be cleared out every 
morning. 

Altliough we had our caps pulled down over 
our ears and heavy mittens on, and wore all the 
clothes we oould possibly work in, it yet seemed 
at times that freeze we must—especially toward 
night, when we grew tired from the hard work 


Addison struck again with the hook—struck 
harder. He hooked it through all Rufus's 
clothes, and took a piece of his skin. It held 
that time, and we hauled him out. 

He lay quite inert on the ice, choking and 
coughing. 

“Get up I Get up I” we shouted to him. 
“Get up and run, or you’ll freeze I” 

He tried to rise, but failed to regain his 
feet, and collapsed. Thereupon Addison and 
Thomas laid hold of him, and lifted him to his 
feet by main strength. 

“Now run!” they cried. “Run before 
your clothes freeze stiff I” The man seemed 
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lethargic—I suppose from the deadly chill. 
He made an effort to move his feet, as they 
bade him, but fell flat again; and by that 
time his clothes were stiffening, 

“He will freeze to death!” Addison cried. 
“We must put him on his sled and get him 
home!” 

Thereupon we picked him up like a log of 
wood, and laid him on his home-sled. 

“But he will freeze before we can get this 
old lame horse home with him!” exclaimed 
Thomas. “Better take him to our camp over 
there.” 

Addison thought so, too, and seizing the 
reins and whip, started for the shore. The 
old horse was so chilled that we could hardly 
get him to hobble; but we did not spare the 
whip. 

From the shore we had still fifteen or twenty 
rods to go, in order to reach the camp back in 
the woods. Rufus's clothes were frozen as 
stiff as boards; apparently he could not move. 
We feared that the man would die on our 
hands. 

We snatched off one of the side boards of his 
sled, laid him on it, and, taking it up like a 
stretcher, started to carry him up through the 
woods to the camp. 

By that time his long overcoat and all the 
rest of his clothes were frozen so stiff and hard 
that he rolled round more like a log than a 
human body. 

The path was rough and snowy. In our 
haste we stumbled, and dropped him several 
times, but we rolled him on the boards again, 
rushed on, and at last got him inside the camp. 
Our morning fire had gone out. Halse kindled 
it again, while Addison, Thomas and 1 tried 
to get off his overcoat and long cowhide 
boots. 

The coat was simply a sheet of ice; we| 
could do nothing with it At last we took our 
knives and cut it down the back, and after] 


cutting open both sleeves, managed to peel it 
off. We had to cut open his hoots in the same 
way. His tmder-coat and all his clothes were 
frozen. There appeared to be little warmth 
left in him; he was speechless. 

But just then we heard some one coming in 
through the outside camp. It was the old 
squire. 

Our farmhousei, on the higher ground to the 
northwest, afforded a view of the lake; and 
the old gentleman had been keeping an eye on 
what went on down there, for he was quite 
far-sighted. He saw Sylvester arrive with his 
team, and a few minutes later saw us start for 
the shores lashing the horse. He knew that 
something had gone wrong, and hitching up 
old Sol, he had driven down in haste. 

“Hot water, quick!” hd said. “Make some 
hot coffee!” And seizing a towel, he 
gave Sylvester such a rubbing as it is safe 
to say he hqd never undergone before. 

Gr^ually signs of life and color ap¬ 
peared. The man began to speak, 
althotigh rather thickly. 

By this time the little camp was like 
an oven; but the old squire kept up the 
friction. We gave Rufus t^vo or three 
cups of hot coffee^ and in the course of an 
hour he was quite himself agaiu. 

We kept him at the camp until the 
afternoon, however, and then started him 
home, wrapped in a horse-blanket instead 
of his army overcoat He was none the 
worse for his misadventure, although 
he declared we tore off two inches of his 
skin. 

On Sunday the weather began to mod¬ 
erate, and the last foim days of our iee- 
eutting were much more comfortable. It 
had been a severe ordeal, however; the 
eighty-one dollars that we collected for it 
were but scanty recompense for the misery 
we had endured. 
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driving in from work in the field a few days later, 
we found Topsy missing from her pen. We had 
left the gieat doors of the bam open. She had 
jumped from her pen, and was not to be found 
about the bams or slieds, None of the women at 
the house had seen her. Addison and I searched 
that night and the next morning in the fields and 
pastures; and in the afternoon Theodora and 
Ellen—equally anxious—went with us to “Dun¬ 
ham's Open” and Stoss Pond meadows, up in the 
woods, but we found neither trace nor track of 
her. 

Farm work was pressing at the time, but we 
searched yet another half-day, and then hired a 
yoiuig neighbor, Willis Mmch, who Imd hunted 
and trapped up in the great woods, to see if he 
could find her. We did not like to use a dog in 
tracking her, lest it might frighten her into stray¬ 
ing off still farther. 

Willis, however, had no better success than 
we. Our “savings-bank” had run away, with 
all our assets. If they had gone to the Ontar io 
oil-Adds, they could hardly Imve disappeared 
more completely. By the fourth or fifth day I 
would have sold out my share for thhty cents on 
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II. 


WHEN THE SAVINGS-BANK RAN AWAY. 

IN TWO PARTS. PART ONE. 


W E young people at the neighbors, as well as we, thought 
old Ifann were saving it the mo^ strangely marked calf 
UP money for school ex- they had ever seen—black all over, 
penses. As fast as we accumulated except for one milk-white belt 



the dollar. 

At daybreak of the sixth morning, however, 
we heard a creature “loo,” and on going out, 
saw Topsy at the barn door, looking very lank 
and hollow, and evidently wishing to be fed. 
But she was alone, and as we found afterwaid, 
had hidden ha* calf far up in the woods, miles 
away, while she came home to get something to 
eat. At that season of the year there was neiUier 
grass in the clearings nor leafy browse in the 
forest. When she ran away, Topsy had not 
reckoned on such a destitute state of things. 
She had been starved out, and was conscious 
instinctively that unless sire had food for herself, 
she could not furnish nourishment to her calf. 
So she had hidden her offspring, and had come 
home to get her fill of provender and liay. When 
we opened the bam door, she rushed to her pen, 
and for an hqur or two ate ravenously, and tlieu 
licked the "salt rook” at the end of her crib. 

Naturally, we were much gratified to see her 


a few dollars, we put it into the savings-bank fifteen inches wide romid its entire body, just back; but the old squire said, “Don't seem to 
at tlie village, six miles away. My own first b^lnd the fore shoulders. Her very horns were watch lier. She will not*stay long. It will not 
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deposit was only tlu*ee dol¬ 
lars; but when I brought my 
bank-book home that night, 
and locked it up in iny trank, 

I felt like a presperons citizen 
of tlie commonwealth. My 
cousin Addison had nearly 
fifty dollars on his book, 

Theodora had more than 
thirty, and Ellen had nine¬ 
teen; but they had been at 
the fann a year or two longer 
tlmn I, For a year and a 
Iialf we were all thrifty. At 
die end of that time came tlie 
discoveiy of petroleum in 
Uie Province of Ontario, 

Uien called Canada West. 

The "oil fever” raged. In 
Maine a good many farmers, 
storekeepers, and others in¬ 
vested their savings in the 
new oil-fields. Even the old 
squire was induced to bore 
Oiree wells—from whieli not 
much petroleum ever flowed. 

Shortly after his return 
from his last trip to the oil¬ 
fields, grandfatlier received a 
letter from a promoter whom 
he- had met in Toronto, in- " ; 

quiriiig about the business 
standing and solvency of ^o ; . 
well-known citizens of bur 
town who had bought a large 
tract of oil land. One of ? 
them was the treasurer, the 
other atrastee, of our savings- : 

bank. Neither of them was ;; ;, 
wealthy. We did not cer¬ 
tainly know, of course, that 
they bad been using the hmds 
of the bank in their speculations; but when the 
old squire finished reading that letter, he said 
that we had better go down to the bank the next 
morning and draw our money. 

When the bank opened the next day, we four 
were there. The treasurer gave us a sharp, 
disturbed look when he saw us file in and ask to 
close out our accounts. It -was well we did close 
them, for the bank was in a state of semi-insol¬ 
vency for the next two years, and paid no interest 
on deposits; but the malfeasance was never made 
public. The losses were attributed to shrinkage 
in values on account of “hard times.” 

We took our money home, and for a week or 
two were at a loss what to do with it. The old 
squire then proposed a modest venture in raising 
Black Dutch Belted cattle, in which New Eng¬ 
land farmers were then just beginning to get 
interested. 

“Try an experiment in breeding that new kind 
of live stock,” the old squire said. “We have 
bam room enough. Buy one pure-blooded heifer 
calf, to begin with, and so work up to a graded 
herd of the new breed. I will furnish fodder 
and go into it with you on shares,” 

Zerah Tompkins, the Long Island breeder, 
charged us $160 for that one calf. It came by 
rail; and we drew the crate home from the 
station in a cart. No one in the neighborhood 
had seen this kind of heifer before. Our 



GOING AT A RUN ACROSS THE FIEED. 

black; but she had large, lustrous eyes. Her 
name, “Topsy,” was on a card nailed to the 
crate. But for a long time we called her “the 
savings-bank,” since all our savings had gone to 
purchase her. 

We took excellent care of her. She had a 
large stall to herself; and we gave her the best 
the bam and the granary afforded, besides many 
a titbit from the kitchen and the fannhouse 
cellar. She grew finelyj and when she was two 
years old, she was much taller and heavier than 
any of the yomig Jerseys of her age. 

That spring we looked for ah increase from 
her, and hopeil to raise a fine calf; but immedi¬ 
ately we had trouble—the same trouble we had 
had the year before with our best Jersey heifer, 
Little Queen, who ran away and hid her calf in 
the thickets of tlie north pasture. 

I sometimes think it was owing tryhe near¬ 
ness of “the great woods” to the oldnrm tlmt 
so many of our young cows behaved as they did 
with their first calves. All round to the north of 
the farm, the forest stretched away toward Can¬ 
ada, From the pastures the cattle could smell 
the rmbroken wilderness. Often we would see 
them stand and sniff contemplatively. 

Warned by what had happened in the ease of 
Little Queen, we did not turn Belted Topsy out 
with the other young cattle on May 1st, but let 
her stay at her pen in the west bam. But on 


do to sliut her up. She must 
go back to her calf. Leave 
the barn open. Let her liave 
her own way. When she 
goes, you can keep her in 
sight; but don't let her see 
you. She will not go to her 
calf if she thinks you are fol¬ 
lowing her.” 

Exactly as he predicted, no 
sooner had Topsy eaten her 
fill than with apparent un¬ 
concern she sauntered out of 
the bam, waited round the 
door a few moments, and 
then walking to the back side 
of the barn, passed out of 
view from the house. Half 
a minute later we saw her 
going at a run across the field, 
through the old “natural 
fruit” orehard, and then up 
the side of the north pasture 
towaid the woods. 

Keeping to cover belilnd 
the east field wall, Addison 
and I gave chase; and 1 think 
I never had a hotter jaunt, 
for we had to run fast and 
keep out of sight at the same 
time. We crossed “the great 
sheep pasture,” then raced on 
through the woods, all the 
way up to “Adger's Open,” 
wliere for several seasons hay 
had been cut for the lumber- 
camps. From the farther 
side of tliis clearing Topsy 
looked back and discovered 
us just as we were emerging 
from tlie bushes on the lower 
side of it. From that moment 
the game was up, so far as finding that calf was 
concerned. She stopped short, and presently 
strolled back into the clearing, lay down, and 
began chewing her cud. She even pretended to 
draw her head round to her side and go to sleep. 
It was laughable, as well as vexatious. 

We stayed there till long past noon—until we 
were very hungry. Evidently the heifer sus¬ 
pected that she was watched, for she would not 
stir. 

At last we gave it up and went home, for we 
thouglit that the poor little calf, hidden in the 
woods alone, might suffer from hunger, too. 

Our idea now was to make up a search-party 
the next day, go back, and hunt until we found 
Topsy and her calf. But tlie old squire advised 
against the plan. “She may scent you, or see 
you, and hurry her calf off miles fartlier into 
the woods,” he said. “It will be safer to let her 
take her own way. There is so little to eat now 
tliat she will come to the farm again.” 

True enough, four days later Topsy reap¬ 
peared, at almost the same early hour in the 
morning as before—the hungriest heifer that ever 
was! That calf taxed her heavily for milk. She 
ate steadily for two houre. 

This time we meant to follow her more craftily; 
but the old squire dissuaded us. “She will outwit 
you, boys,” he said. “Better leave her to her 
own devices a while. Treat her kindly, Give 
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her plenty to eat. Win her oonfidenoe. Later, 
when her calf is older, and she begins to think 
it is time to wean it, she will fetch it to the bam 
of her own accord, as Little Queen did." 

It was irksome for us thus to wait on Topsy’s 
whims. We wanted to see that calf and find 
out whether it looked like its mother, and if our i 
livings bade &ir to be doubled that summer. 
It was worth at least a hundred dollars, as we j 
reckoned. However, we concluded to take the' 
old squire’s advice and be patient; and twice | 
more Topsy came home for rations. The last 
time was one rainy morning about May 20th. 
After eating her hay and meal, and licking 
the salt stone, she started for the woods, as 
before. 

"Good-by, savings-bank, for another four 
days," EUen said with a laugh, as she saw Topsy 
hasten across the north ^tuie. “How I wish 
I. could see that little bossy I I suppose it is 
dreadfully lonesome while its mother is gone.” 

But instead of being gone four days that time, 
Topsy was gone hardly four hours. Between 
twelve and one o’clock, when we had coine in 
from the field and were at tables we heard a truly 
fearful noise—a distressed bellowing, that was 
well-nigh one continuous roar of frantic bawlings 
and “looings,” 

“What in tlie world is the matter at the bam!" 
the old squire exclaimed. “Run out, boys. An 
ox must have choked himself." 

Addison mshed forth, I followed him, and all 
the rest of the family came after us. 

' There was Topsy on the bam floor, bawling as 
if mad, with the oxen “looing" in sympathy. 
Even the pigs down in the bam cellar squealed. 

The heifer had a broken, bleeding hom; one of 
her nostrils was slit open; bn her left side there 
were three gory scratches, more than two feet 
long; and she looked fearfully mmpled and 
muddy. 

“O Topsy I” Ellen exclaimed. “You poor 
thing I What ails you?" 

“Something has attacked her or her calf," the 
old squire said. “Bear, probably. She had 
a terrible battle. She has come home to get 
help,” 

Addison ran for Ms gun. I got mine, too; we 
loaded them in haste with buckshot. Topsy, 
meanwhile, ran about as If demented. When 
she saw Addison and me tuistenlng across the 
field, toward the woods, she came racing after us 
so impetuously that at first I was almost afraid 
she would attack us; but she merely coursed 
along behind us. In fact, she was so exhausted 
that she staggered as she ran. 

By this time we knew the route she followed 
pretty well; she had come and gone so many 
times that her tracks showed here and there. 

The old squire came after ns, and with Mm 
the girls and one of the hired men. We reached 
Adger's Open, crossed it, and went on for a 
himdred rods, perhaps, to another smaller open¬ 
ing by a brook. There was no need to search 
farth^. Thickets of rank raspberry brieis and 
of angelioo, now dead, bad grown along the brook. 
For a hundred feet round, all this dry stuff was 
smashed fiat, and spattered with blood. Tofts 
and wads of black hair lay scattered about. The 
ground was tom, not only by the heifer’s tracks, 
bnt by others that looked like those of a large 
bear. 

“There’s been an awful struggle here 1" Addi¬ 
son cried, “They must have fought a long 
while!" 

The old squire and the gu'Is now overtook ns. 
Topsy, too, had kept pace with ns all the way, 
and now ran about the place, stiU bawling and 
lamenting. Evidently it was for her calf. During 
the fight she had somehow lost sight of it. ‘ ‘Poor 
Topsy, I am'~ afraid that bear has carried off your 
baby!" the old squire said, “Poor bereaved 
Topsy! You fought hard, didn’t you, bnt that 
black robber was too strong for yon." 

The girls, pitying her, tried to pet her, bnt still 
she ran about in distress. 

After searching for half an hour, Addison and 
I went home and summoned Willis Mnrch, with 
his dog, to track the bear, Willis's older brother, 
Ben, set off on the hunt with him. They found 
the trail, and later in the day followed it to a dark 
cavity beneath an upturned tree root. 

Their expectation had been that they would 
find the body of the calf or some part of it there, 
and also hear cubs, and that they might get the 
state bounties on a whole family of bears. In¬ 
stead of an old bear with cubs, what they actu¬ 
ally found was a large male bear, badly injnied. 
The animal had a piece of Topsy’s broken black 
hom protmding from an ugly puncture iu the 
under part of his body, and altogether was in a 
mudi worse plight than the heifer—so nearly 
used up, in fact, that he offered little resistance 
before he was shot. Ho trace of the calf was to 
be seen. 

The Mnrch boys did not believe that the hear 
had been able to carry the calf off. He had had 
all he could do, they thought, to drag Mmself 
back to his den. He had met more than his 
match, and had been worsted in the fight. 

On hearing this report, Addison and I went 
back to Adgeris Open the next morning and 
searched long and diligently, tMnking that the 
calf might have run away while the battle was 
raging, and was hiding, half-starved, in the 
woods. But we failed to find it. 

Topsy herself was now at her pen in the bam, 
recuperating from her injuries; and the next day 
the old squire had one of the hired men lead her 
up to the scene of the conflict, in the hope that 


her looing might dispel the fears of the little 
wanderer, and call it back to her. Hothiug came 
of it, however, and we now ^ve the calf up for 
lost. If that bear bad not got it, some other hear, 


or a loup-cemier, might very likely have been 
more successful. 

Then came what has always seemed to me the 
strangest part of the story. 
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T he. “apple house” 
at the old squire's 
farm in Maine was 
a long, low, one-story 
building, whioh had once 
been painted red, with 
white trimmings. By the 
time we young people 
came home to the farm 
tollvei, however, the paint 
was almost worn ofE, 

The house stood out in 
the “damsonpatch,” fifty 
or sixty yards behind 
the farmhouse. There 
the Baldwins and other 
winter apples were stored 
in October, to be barreled 
and taken to market a 
few weeks later. There, 
too, grandmother and the 
girls preserved berries, 
cherries, and damson 
plums. 

Sometimes Addison and 
I slept in the apple house, 
in order to k^p up a fire 
in the stove and to pre¬ 
vent the apples from 
freezing. That stove with 
its “elevated oven” was 
more than thirty years 
old. Originally the apple 
house had been divided 
into two parts; one a 
large kitchen, the other a 
dormitory for children. It 
had a curious history. 

Back in what the old 
squire called “the fifties,'' 
a young couple named 
Judson lived in the town- 
riiip. The husband was a 
well-meaning young man 
who bore a good reputa¬ 
tion; his only fault was 
that he had a hot, hasty temper. Times were 
rather hard with the Judsons; they had five 
children, the oldest of whom was only seven 
years oli In the spring of 1855, after plant¬ 
ing a crop, Judson went into Hew Hamp¬ 
shire to work on a raU\my that was being 
built Some of his fellow workmen were rough 
and brutal; in an altercation one nighty partly 
in seE-defense perhaps, Judson struck another 
laborer with his pick, and killed him. 

Judson was tried for murder ; he was found 
guilty, and was sentenced to death. His young 
wife left the children in care of a neighbor, 
harnessed the lean old horsey and Journeyed 
across country^ first to the jail where Judk>n 
was confined, and then to Concord, where she 
tried to procure her husband's paidon. The 
governor, however, did not see his way to 
grant her petition. 
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"AH. MY 0EAR FOSTER FATHERI" HE CRIED, AND ENFOLDED THE OLD SQUIRE IN A TRULY 

CONTINENTAL EMBRACE. 
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III. THE OLD SQUIRE’S UTTLE PAUPER. 

At that time there were nine 
young children who were 
“farmed” out, here and thera 
He and grandmother felt cer¬ 
tain that others of those pauper 
children were ill-treated and being brought 
up badly. 

So the old squire set to work and built a 




search of him and brought him 
back.* Sometimes the old squire 
had to hitch up and go. It was 
vexatious; yet the old squire 
never whipped him. He used 
to laugh at the little fellow, put him on the 
wagon seat beside him and take him^ome; 
and to aU the school-teachers the old gentle- 
poorhonse of his own, so to speak, out in the man tired to explain that Jamie was an ex¬ 
damson patch. There he and his wife gathered eeedingly high-strung, excitable child, who 


all nine of the children, and hired Miss Olive 
Witham, whom we young people afterword 
So, in the deepest misery, the poor young knew as Aunt Olives, to care for them. 

■ " ' The town was slow to approve the new 

arrangement, manyoimosewno 
had taken the children to board 
were dissatisfied, for they wanted 
the board money. The selectmen 


woman returned home, to care for her children. 

She did not long' survive her husband. 

Then the town authorities put the Judson 
fthil dren out in farmers' families for the rest 
of the winter. At the March town meeting, 
the children were “bid off” to be cared for in would not give the old squire any 
different families, at a dollar and fifty cents a remuneration; during the ten 
week. The youngest child, Utile Jamiei, who years that he and grandmother 
was only a baby, was taken by a fanner 
named Dole, . 

In June it began to be rumored that litUe 
Jamie was being “abused” at the Dole place. 


maintained their private orphan¬ 
age, they did so wholly at their 
own ei^ense. 

Hot until the town finally 


The old squire and grandmother had not bought a form and equipped it 


known very much about the Judsons. The 
rumor of an abused ch^d disturbed them, 
however; and one day they drove over to the 
Doles' to see whether there was any truth in 
the report 

Mis. Dole was a young woman who appar¬ 
ently had had litUe experience with children. 
The old squire and his wife found little Jamie 
in a very dirty crib, A glance showed them 
that the child was badly neglected. When 
grandmother approached the crib, the litUe 
fellow shrieked and tried to hide himself 
beneath the coverlet Closer inspection re¬ 
vealed the fact that his body was pitiably thin 
and wasted. 

neither the old sqmre nor grandmother said 
much to Mrs. Dole, but on the way home they 
talked the-matter over earnestly. To notify 
the selectmen and have the chUd removed to 
another place might, or might not, result in 
his being treated any better. The people who 
would take a pauper infant to cate for, at a 
dollar and fifty cents a week, would hardly he 
of the most prosperous or most compassionate 
dass. Moreover, the old squire had long been 
dissatisfied with the town's method of putting 
oat its paupers to board at the lowest rates. 


for the support of its paupers, 
was the old squire's nursery 
transformed into the apple house, 
liittle Jamie was in Aunt 
Olive's charge for the entire ten years; and it 
is hardly too much to say that he gave her 
and every one else more trouhlei, or at least 
more solicitude, than all the other children 
together. In the matter of temper, he was 
the hottest little peppercorn of a boy that you 
can imagine. When he was three years old, 
he would fly into a rage on the most trivial 
provocation, screech, throw his things about, 
&.irly jump up in the air, and start to run 
away. At such times. Aunt Olive would have 
to catch him and hold him by main strength 
until his fit of temper had passed. 

When Jamie was eight years old, the neigh¬ 
bors nicknamed him “Little Firebrand”; 
and at the district school he was alws.ys having 
scrimmages and getting punished, A cuddy 
by the water pail in the schoolroom was chris¬ 
tened “Little Jamie's comer,” because the 
teachers kept him standing there by himself 
so much, _ 

He ran away from the oldlann more than 
fifty times. Generally Aims Olive, went in 



^onld be treated with kindness and patience. 

notwithstanding his fiery temper, Jamie 
had lovable traits. The old squire often led 
lum out into the field and talked with him by 
the hour., “He's a dear little 
chap, when he isn't excited,” 
the old gentleman was wont to 
say. “He is affectionate, and 
very loyal to his friends. ” 

From an early age Jamie used 
to sing, as he ran about in the 
garden. People up on the hills 
of the sheep pasture would hear | 
him singing as dear and high as 
a bird; it was amaziiig how far 
his little voice would carry. 

When, at last, the town pur¬ 
chased a poor farm, and the old 
squire's private oirbanage be¬ 
came the apple house, what was 
believed to be a good home was found for 
Jamie—then in his twelfth year—with a 
farmer who Uv^ not far away. There he 
was to live until he was twenty-one. 

Less than a month later, however, word 
came that he had run away. Ho trace could 
be found of him for more than a year; then a 
neighbor who was visiting Boston saw him, 
attired as a choir boy, singing in an Episcopal 
church. This neighbor learned-that the boy 
was regarded as having a remarkahl^^ sweet 
voices, and that the choirmaster wasyooking 
after him. So no effort was made to bring 
him back to Maine. 

Later, the old squire heard that Jamie was 
singlTig in the choir of a ^idiionable' churdi 
in Hew York. Later still,—about the time 
when we young people came home to the old 
hum to live,—the old squire learned that,under 
a professional name, Jamie w^ singing in 
opera in Paris, Berlin, and other European 
I cities. 

i Jamie had never written to the home of his 


boyhood. Hone of his 
surviving brothers knew 
where he ^tis or any thing 
about his fortunes. We 
young Jolks had never 
seen him. 

One afternoon in Sep¬ 
tember the old squire and 
grandmother had driven 
to. Hebron to attend a 
Congregationalist confer¬ 
ence meeting. Our youth¬ 
ful neighbors, Kate and 
Thomas Edwards, had 
come over to join us in 
roasting sweet-com eais. 
We boys were just roast¬ 
ing the com, when we 
heard some one drive into 
the yard. A surrey was 
at the door, and on the 
back seat sat a young 
gentlmuan of truly royal 
appearance. He wore a 
silk hat and kid gloves; 
his buff topcoat was 
thrown back, and showed 
the diamond pin in his 
shirt front. 

“My I The Prince of 
Tartaiy himself 1” Kate 
gasped, as riie peered 
from the window. “Why, 
Dead, were you looking 
for any of the crowned 
heads here to-day?” 

Theodora and Ellen 
were equally mystified • 
and impressed. Addison 
and I hastened out to 
wdcome the personage. 

^'•BonjourP* the stran¬ 
ger cried, in a musical 
voice. ‘ ‘Is the old squire 
at home? He is still liv¬ 
ing, is he not?” 

Addison made haste to say yes, and to tell 
where the old squire was. 

“And grandma?” asked the stranger, 

‘ ‘ Oh, riie is well. She is with the old squire 
to-day,” Addison answered. 

“And Aunt Olive?” 

We assured him that Aunt Olive was. as 
well as ever. 

His eyes roved over the premises. “Ah, 
the same place, the same dear old placel” he 
cried. “Hot a change, not a change I ‘Tune 
writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow.' ” 

He stepped briskly round the house, and 
when we ventured to steal after him, we espied 
him in the damson patch, in rapt contempla¬ 
tion of the old apple house. Soon he went 
into the building, and we heard him moving 
about 

“How, who is he?” we asked each other; 
but no one could guess. 

He came out at laat^ went Into the bam, 
and, silk hat and all, dimhed a ladder' to the 
“high scaffold.” The hat looked cobwebby 
when he came down. He made for the goose 
pond, came round by the bee shed in the 
garden, and then struck through the Baldwin 
orchard and passed across the east field and 
pastures to the “little sea^” where they used 
to wash the sheep. There he disappeared from 
view altogether ; finally he reappeared, coming 
from the other side of the frirm. 

Addison and I met him, and invited him to* 
stay until squire and grandmother 

^ould come home. He thanked ns;, but said 
he wanted to look round a little more; 
a^y he went across lots to the old pixie on 
the ridge of the colt pasture, where we saw 
him against the western sky line;, as he watched 
the sun set 

Theodora and Ellen came out to gaze at 
him ; Kate and Thomas had gone home. The 
driver of the span and surrey still waited 
patiently; and we inferred that the stranger 
intended to go back that night But the 
stranger, it appeared, had no intentions what¬ 
ever. He did not retom until just at dusk^ 
when the driver approached and remind^ him 
that he had not paid for his drive, 

“Hello, you here yet?” said the stranger, 
“So I haven't” And he handed the driver 
a ten-doilar hill. 

“I don't think I can change it,” said the 
driver. 

“Don't try,” said the stranger, witliasmile. 
“Keep it—and be gona” 

Once more we invited the personage to come 
in and make hims^ comfortable in the old 
sitting room. 

“Yes, I Willi I wiUI” he cried. 

He was standing in reminiscent mood before 
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“General Scott's Triumphant Entry into the 
City of Mexico,” and “Jesus before Pilatei” 
when the old squire and grandmother re¬ 
turned. The stranger heard their voices at 
the door, and rushed out 

* ‘Ah, my dear foster father I” he cried, and, 
enfolding the old squire in a truly Continental 
embrace, he kissed him on both cheeks. It 
had grown dark, and for the moment the old 
gentlonan was at a loss; he withdrew and 
peered at the affectionate stranger, who cried, 
“Don't you know me;, foster father?” 

Then the old squire guessed the truth, and 
his face suddenly burned. “It's Jamie;, isn't 
it?” he exclaimed, as the young man again 
enfolded him in his arms. 

Grandmother clambered out of the wagon, 
and was in tom embraced with much emo¬ 
tion. Ellen and Theodora withdrew softly; 
they feared perhaps that the stranger's flood 
of affection might also engulf them. But the 
old people and “Jamie” made for the sitting 
room, and Addison and 1 took the horse to 
the stable^ and the girls got supper. We had 
the farm chores to attend to, and saw little 
more of Jamie that night; but later in the 
evening we heard him singing the old squire's 
favorite hymn, “Lead, Kindly Light:” 

‘‘Lead, kindly Light, amid th’ encircling gloom, i 
Lead Thou me on: , 

The night Is dark, and I am far fronk home,. 
Lead Thou me on I” ■ 

He certainly did sing it beautifully. 

Early in the morning we heard him up on ^ 
the hills of 'the sheep pastoi^ caroling some. 
song, quite as he did when he was a boy; so, 
at . least, the old squire remarked to grand¬ 
mother. ; . 

At breakfast he ^one and sparkled and 
talked entertainingly of his wonderful career! 


abroad. Afterward he strode away to look up' 
Aunt Olive Witham, and was gone three 
hours. I would have given half my little 
deposit at the new savings bank to see Aunt 
Olive and hear what she said when he first 
burst in upon her! 

In the afternoon he went to look up his 
brothers, who lived at varying distances in the 
town; we heard afterward that he helped 
them very substantially. Indeed, the sums 
that he received for singing in opera seemed 
bibulous to us plain country people. 

Addison and 1 also learned, later, that in 
the kindest and most delicate manner possible, 
he had tried to make the old squire a really 
magnificent present^ in evidraoe of his grati¬ 
tude, and that the old gentleman, had some 
difficulty in declining it 
Aunt Olive;, however, accepted a present of 
generous size, in the then recently reorganized | 
currency of the country. 

That evening in the old sitting room, Jamie 
sang for us first several Italian songs, and 
then others in English, which we liked far i 
better. One in particular he repeated, be¬ 
cause the girls seemed to like it very much, 
although they were mudi too shy to say so— 
“I'll never Cease Lovtog Thee.” 

**Tf the apple grows on the apple tree, 

And the wild winds blow o’er the wlldwood free, 
And the dark streams flow to the deeper sea. 

And they all had ceased growing and blowing and 
'.flowing, 

^ I cannot help loving thee.” 

r He Irft us early the next morning, to take 
a train for New York. If the hot and hasty 
temper of -his boyhood still survived in him, 
we saw no trace of it What seemed to have 
come out in him with the years was the loyal, 
affectionate nature of his mother. 
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OUR LOAD WAS TOO BULKY TO DRAW INTO THE BARN. 
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IV. WITCHES' BROOMS. 


I T was a queer trip, and it 
ended queerly. It grew out of 
an order for Gliristmas trees 
from Portland. I still remem¬ 
ber eve^ word of that order: 

- “Bring us one large Christmas tree, a 
ba-Tsajn dr, fifteen feet tall, at least, and wide- 
spreading. Do not allow the tips of the 
boughs or the end buds to get broken or 
robbed off. 

“Bring also six smaller firs, ten feet tall, 
to set in a half circle on each side of the large 
tree. 

“Bring us also a large box of ‘lion's paw,* 
as much as four or five bushels of the trailing 
vines. And another large box of hoUy,^ care¬ 
fully packed in mote of the same soft vines, 
so that the berri^ shall not be shaken off. 

“And, if you can find them, bring a dozen 
I witches* brooms. ** • 

I Surh was the ord^ that the supermtendent 
j of the Sunday school at Portland s^t up to 
I us, at the old squire's, on December 18th. 

' It was the winter after our first memorable 
i venture in selling Christmas trees in the city, 

I when we had left the two large firs that we 
could not sell on the steps of two churches. 
The Eastern Argus had printed an item the 
next day, saying that the Sunday-school chil¬ 
dren wished to thank the imknown Santa 
Claus who had so kindly remembered them. 

I suppose we ihould hardly have ^ven 
away those two trees if we could have sold 
them; and my cousin Addison, who in those 
days was always on the lookout to eani a 
dollar, sent a note afterward to the Srm^y 
schools of both churches, informing them that 
we fihould be very glad to furnish them with 
Christmas trees in future^ at fair rates. !N^ot 
less than five profitable orders came from that 
one gift, which did not really cost us any¬ 
thing. 

“What in the world are ‘witches* brooms'?" 
Addison exclaimed, after reading the Sunday- 
school order. Thecidora echoed the query. We 
had heard of witches' broomsticks, but witches' 
brooms w^e clearly scanething in the way of 
Christmas decorations But what? We looked 
in the dictionary; no help there. We asked 
questions of older people, and got no help 
from them. Piaally we went to the old 
squire, who repeated the query absently, 
“Witches'brooms? Witches’brooms? Why, 
let me see. Aren't they those great dense 
masses of twigs you sometimes see in tiie tops 
of fir trees? It is a kind of tree disease, some 
say tree cancer. At finst they are green, but 
they tom dead and dry by the second year, 
n.nd may kill that part of the* tree. Often 
they are as large as a bush^ basket I ^w 
one once fully six feet in diameter, a dry globe 
of closely packed twigs. ” 

We knew what he meant now, but we had 
never heard those singular growths called 
“witches' brctoms” before. Unlike mistletoe, 
the broom is not a plant parasite, but a growth 
from the fir itself, like an oak gall, or a gnarl 
on a maple or a yellow birch; but instead of 
being a solid growth bn the tree trunk, it is 
a dense, abnormal growth of little twigs on a 



small bough of the fir, generally 
high up in the top. 

The next ^y, Decjemberlfith, 
we went out along the borders 
of the te-rm wcx)d lot and cut 
the seven firs; then, thinking that there might 
be a sale for others, we got enough more to 
make up a load for our trip to Portland. 

While we were thus employed, Theodora 
and Ellen gathered the “lion's paw,” on the 
knolls by the border of the pasture woods; 
and in the aftemcKtn we cut an immense 
bundle of holly along the wall by the upper 
field. ’ 

Holly is a word of many meanings; but in 
Maine what is called holly is the winterberry, 
a decfidnous shrub that botanists rank as a 
species of alder. The vivid red berries are 
very beautiful, and resemble coral. 

All the while we had been on the lookout 
for witches’ brooms. In the swamp beyond 
the brook we found six, only two of which 
were perfect enough to use as decorations; 
at first we were a little doubtM of being able 
to fill this part of the order. There was one 
place, however, where we kimw they cjould 
be found, and that was in the great fir swamp 
along Lurvey's Stream, on the way up to 
the hay meadows and Boundary Camp. Addi¬ 
son mentioned it at the supper table that 
evening; but the distance was fully thirteen; 
miles; and at first we thought it hardly worth; 
while to go so far for a dozen witches' brooms, | 
for which the Sunday school would probably i 
be unwilling to pay more than fifty eente 
apiece. 

“And yet,” Addison remarked, “if this 
Sunday school wants a dozen, other schools 
may want some after they see them. "What if 
we go up and get seven^-five or a hundred, 
and take them along with the rest of our load? 
They may sen pretty well. Listen:‘Witches* 
brooms for your Christmas tree I Very sylvan 1 
Very odd I Something new and unique I Only 
fifty cents apiece I Buy a broom! Buy a 
witches* broom!' ” 

The girls laughed. “What a p^dler you 
would make. Ad I'* Ellen cried; and we began 
to think that the venture might be worth 
faying. 

It snowed hard that nighty and instead of 
going up the stream on the ice with two hand 
sleds, as we had . at first planned, Addison 
and I set a hajTOck on two traverse sleds, 
and with two of the old squire's work horses 
drove up the winter road leading to Boundary 
Camp, We took axes and ropes,* feed for the 
team, and food enough for two ^ys. 

The sun had come out bright and warm; 
there was enough snow to make the sleds run 
easily, and we got on well imtil past three 
in the aftemcwn, when we were made aware 
of a very unusukl cfiiange of temperature, for 
l^iaine in December. .It grew warm rapidly; 
clouds . overspread the sky; a thunderpeal j 
rumbled suddenly. Within ten minutes a! 
thunder^ower was falling, and almost as if | 
by magicv all that snow melted away. We; 
were .left with our rack and traverse sleds,' 
scraping and bumping over logs and stones, i 


Never before or since have 1 seen six inches 
of snow go out of sight so suddenly. When we 
started, the earth was white on every hand, 
and the firs and spruces were like huge white 
mnbrelias. In a single hour earth and forest 
were black again. 

But matters more practical than scenery 
engaged our attention. It was eight 
miles farther to Boundary Camp. 
The good sledding had vanished with 
the snow; every hole and hollow was 
full of water; it was hard to get on 
with our team; and for a time we 
hardly knew what cjourse to follow. 

On a branch trail, about half a mUe 
off the winter i*oad to Boundary 
Camp, there was another camp, known 
to us as Brown's Camp, which had 
been occupied by loggers the winter 
before. Addison thought that we had 
better go there and l<x)k for witches' 
brooms the next day in the neighbor¬ 
ing fir swamps. We reached the camp 
just at dusk, after a hard scramble 
over a very rough bit of trail 
Brown's Camp consisted of two low 
Ic^ houses, the man camp and the ox 
camp, and dreary they looked, stand¬ 
ing there silent and deserted in the 
dark, wet wilderness of firs. 

The heavy door of the ox camp stood 
ajar, and I think a bear must recently 
I have been inside, for it was only with 
the gr«itest difficulty that we could 
‘ lead or pull the hor^ in. Bucikskin 

snorted constantly, and would not 
V touch his com; and the sweat drops 
2 came out on Jim's hair. We left them 

> the lantern, to reassure them, aud 
closing the door, went to the man 
camp, kindled a fire in the rusted 
stove, then warmed our food, and tried 
to make ourselves comfortable in the damp hut, 
with the blankets and sleigh robes that we 
had brought ou the sleds. - 
Tired as we were^ neither of us fdt like 
failing asleep that night It was a dismal 
placa We wi^ed ourselves at home. Owls 
were hooting glcwmily. In tect, all the wild 
'denizens of the wilderness seemed to be 
abroad. Eor a long time we lay, whispering 
now and then, instead of speaking aloud. A 
noise at the ox camp startled us, and, fearful 
lest one of the horses had thrown himself, 
Addison went hastily to the door to listen. 

‘ ‘ Come here, ” he whispered, in a strange tone. 

I peeped forth over his shoulder, and was 
as much bewildered as he by what I saw. 
Cloudy as was the night glimpses of some¬ 
thing white appeared everywhere, going and 
coming, or flopping fitfully about There 
were odd sounds, too, as of soft footfalls, and 
now and then low, petulant cries. 

“What in the world are they?” Addisou 
muttered. 

* Soon one of the mysterious white objects 
nearly bounced in at the door, and we discov¬ 
ered it was a hare in its white winter coat 
The whole swamp was full of hares, all on 
the leap, going in one direction. 

Seizing a pole, Addison knocked over three 
or four of them; still they came by; there 
must have been hundred^ perhaps thousands 
of them, all going one way. 

-At a distance we heard occasionally loud, 
riiarp squealings, as of distress, and pres^tiy 
a lynx that seemed to be on the roof of the ox 
camp squalled hideouriy. Very likdy it was 
this ugly creature that had startled the horses. 
Addison took the gun that we had brought, 
and while the hares were still flopping past, 
tried to get a shot at the lynx. But he was ' 
unable to make it out in the darknessi, and it 


I brought in one of the hares. I had an idea 
that we might add a hunch of them to our 
load for Portland; but it aud the others timt 
we had knocked over were too lank and light 
to he salable. 

For an hour or more hares by the dozen con¬ 
tinued to leap past the camp. We repeatedlj’^ 
heard lynxes, or other beasts of prey, snarling 
at a distance, as if foUowrng the mob of hares. 
Where all those hares came from, or where 
they went, or why they were travding by 
night, we never knew. That is a question 
for naturalists. The next moruiug, when we 
went out to look for witches' brooms, there 
was not a hare in sight, exoept those that 
Addison had killed. 

The witches' brooms were plentiful,in the 
fir ^Vramp along the stream; and as they were 
usually high up in the tree tops and not easily 
reached by climbing, we began to cut down 
such firs as had them. At that time and in 
that remote plaoei, a fir tree was of no value 
whatever. 

Firs are easy trees to fell, for the wood is 
very soft, but they are bad to dimb or handle 
on account of the pitch. We cut do^ about 
fifty trees that day, and left themos they fell, 
after getting the one or more witches' brooms 
in the top. Of those, we got eighty-two, ail 
told; with the green fir boughs that went with 
them, they pretty nearly filled the rack. All 
were sear and dry, for they were just a densely 
interwoven mass of little twigs, but they con¬ 
tained a great many yeUow flakes of dried 
pitch. In two of them we found the nests 
of flying squirrels; but in both cases the 
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squirrels “flew” l)e£ore the tree fell, aufl sailed 
away to other firs, standing near. 

Altogether, it was a day of hard work. We 
were very tired—all the more so because we 
had dept hardly ten minutes the preceding 
night But again we were much disturbed by 
the snarling of lynxes and the uneasiness of our 
horses at the ox camp. In fact^ it was another 
dismal night for us; we hitched up at day- 
brea]^ and after a fearfully rough drive over 
bare logs and stones, and several breakages of 
harness, we reached the. old squire's, thor¬ 
oughly tired out, at four o'clock in the after¬ 
noon. We had caught cold, and were in low 
spirits. 

The girls, however, were delighted with 
our lofty load of witches' hrooma In truth, 
it was rather picturesque, so many of those 
great gray hunches of intermeshed twigs, en¬ 
sconced amid the green fir boughs that we had 
cut with them*. A hall or a church would 
look odd indeed thus decorated. ' 

Cheered hy a good supper, we made ready 
to start for Portland the next morning. During 
the nig^i; however, the weather changed. By 
daybreak on the twenty-third considerable 
snow had &llmi, and we were able to trav^ 
this time on snow again. We had the rack 
piled higher than before, with the Christmas 
trees and the boxes of lion's paw in the front 
end, and all those witches' brooms stacked and. 
la^ed on at the rear. The load was actually 
fourteen feet high, yet far from heavy; witches' 
brooms are dry and light A northwest wind, 
blowing in heavy gusts behind nsi, fairly 
pushed us along the road. We got on'fest^ 
baited our team at New Gloucester at one 
o'dock in the afternoon, and by dusk had 
reached Welch's Tavern, eleven miles out of 
Portland. 

Here we put up for tiie night; as our load 
was too bulky to draw into the Wn, we were 
obliged to leave it in the yard outride;, near 
the garden fence—fifty yards, perhaps^ from 
the tavern piazza. 

We had supper and were about to go to bed, 
when in came three fellows who had driven 
up from the city, on their way to hunt moose 
in Batcihelder's Grant All three were in 
a hilarious mood; they called for supper, and 
said that they meant to drive on to Kicker's 
Tavern. 

There was a livdy fire on the hearth, for 
the night was cold and windy; the newcomers 
stood in front of it—whUe Addison and 1 sat 
back, looking on. The cause of their hoister- 
ouaness was quite apparent; they were plen¬ 
tifully supplied with whi^ey. Then, as' 
now, the “Maine law” prohibited the sale of 
intoxicants; but this happened to be one of 
the numerous periods when the authorities 
were lax in enforring the law. 

Soon one of the newly arriv^ moose hunters 
drew ouk a large flask, from which all three 
drank. Turning to us, he cried, “Step up, 
boys, and Ue a nipl” Addi^ thanked 
him, but ^d that we were just going to bed. 

“Oh, you'll rieep all the warmer for it 
Come;, take a swig with us.” 

We made no move to accept the invitation. 

“Aw, you're temperanoei are you?” one of 
the three exclaimed. “Nice little temperance 
lads!” 

“Tes,” Addison sai^ lauglih^. “But 
that's all right We thank you just the 
same.” 

The three stood regarding us in an ugly 
mood, ready to quarrel. ‘ ‘If there's anything 
I hate,” one of them rsnarked with a sneer, 
“it's a young frilow who's too much a molly¬ 
coddle to take a drink with a friend, and too 
stingy to pay for ona ” 

We made no reply, and he continued to 
vent offensive remarks. The landlord came 
in, and Addison asked him to show ns to onr 
room. The hilarioim trio called out insult¬ 
ingly to us as we ascended the stairs, and 
when the hotel keeper went down, we heard 
them asking him who we were and what our 
lofty load consisted of. 

Half an hour or more later, we heard the 
moose hunters drive off, shouting nproaiionriy; 
hardly three minutes afterward there was a 
sudden alarm below, and the window of our 
room was illuminated with a ruddy light 

“Fire I. The place is afire I” Addison ex¬ 
claimed. 

We jumped up and looked out The whole 
yard was brilliantly illuminated; then we saw 
that our load by the garden fence was on fire;, 
and burning fiercely. 

Throwing on a few dothes, we ruriied 
downstairs. Thd hotd keeper and his hostler 
were already out with buckets of water, but 
could do Uttia The load was ablaze;, and 
those dry, pitchy witches' brooms flamed up 
tremendously. There was no quenching the 
fiia Fortunately, the wind carried the flame 
and sparks away from the tavern and barns, 
or the whole eriahliriiment might have burned 
down. The crackling was terrific; the firs as 
wdl as the witches' brooms burned. Gimt 
gusts of flame and vapor rose^ writhing and 
twisting in the wind. Any one naight have 
imagined them to be witches of the olden 
timci riding wildly away up toward the half- 
obscured moon I 

So great was the heat that it proved im¬ 
possible to ^ve the rack and sleds, or even the 
near-by garden fence;, which had caught fce. 


That disaster ended the trip. It was now 
too near Christmas Day to get more large firs, 
to say nothing of witches' brooms; and we 
were obliged to send word to this effect to our 
Portland patrons. The next morning Addison 
and I rode home on old Jim and Buckskin, 
with their harnesses tied up in a bundle 
before us. The wind was piercing and bleak; 
we were both so drilled as to be ill of a cold 
for several days afterward. The story that 


we had to tell at home was for from being an 
inspiriting one. Not only hod we lost our 
load, traverse sleds and rack, but in due time 
we had a bill of ten dollars to pay the hotel 
keeper for his garden fence. 

We always supposed that those drunken 
ruffians touched off our load just before driving 
away. - 

That was our first and last experience with 
witches' brooms. 
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By S. Carleton and Helen Milecete 


W HEN Captain George Wilton 
of the Royal Irish Fusiliers, 
only son of Colonel and [Mrs] 
Wilton of The Cedars, Elmhurst, 
Berkshire, married an American, his 
mother fainted. When, two years 
after, he sent his wife and her sister 
home from India to reside under the 
paternal rooftree until his return, she 
fainted no more. Instead, a fine light 
of battle rose in her small brown eyes 
with the advent of the two daughters 
of Heth. They should be shown what 
it meant to brave an outraged English 
mother in her own drawing-room. 

And shown they were throughout 
an English Winter, with kind advice 
and othfer things that left them calm 
as glass, till one night in April, when 
|Mr^ George Wilton by the light of 
one composition candle read and re¬ 
read a paragraph in Vanity Fair. 

It was a small thing to rouse the 
spirit of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence in a woman who had married 
because she was asked to marry, and 
had borne tacitly with the rule of 
a mother-in-law because she was 
asked to bear with it; but rouse that 
spirit it did. Jane Egerton had 
married with a Background, a gor¬ 
geous tapestry of life with one figure 
in it. Even on her wedding day her 
husband had been as a faint etching 
hung on the splendid color, the too 
bold lines of that never forgotten 
Background. And here—the paper 
shook in her shaking hand — the 
Background was alive again; was 
become a multi-millionaire by the 
tragic death of his unmarried uncle 
in the ill-fated 5. 5. City of Perth; 
had taken a house in Grosvenor Cres¬ 
cent and would entertain largely dur¬ 


ing the season.” The new millionaire 
was but thirty-th re^ a nd unmarried. 

“Miles,” said IM^.I George Wilton 
to herself, “ Miles in London! And 
I’m here, dead and buried—and mar¬ 
ried to a Wilton!” She wished wild¬ 
ly that she had married a duke or a 
Vanderbilt, to be able to meet Miles 
Van Ingen and tell him so. 

She remembered the last time she 
had seen him. It was at church, the 
evening service. She could see now 
that country choir, the ghostly purples 
and pinks of the east window against 
the dying light outside. It was a 
queer way to remember Van Ingen, 
but it was true; just as the walk home 
afterward was true, and the good-bye 
under the big hornbeam by the gate 
he had been forbidden to enter. He 
had had no money, no more had she 
—of course it had been good-bye; he 
was not the sort of man to ask a girl 
to marry him and exist in a two-by- 
four house in Brooklyn. But there 
was money now, hers as well as his; 
and—her thoughts crowded so that she 
could not think. Her eyes fell on a 
paragraph below the one she had 
b een re ading. 

|Mr^ George Wilton clutched the 
paper tight to a leaping heart, stared 
at her own face in the glass and 
turned from absolutely white to scar¬ 
let, and back again. With shoeless 
feet she stole along the corridor to 
the door of her sister’s bedroom and 
closed it behind her with elaborate 
caution. 

“ Is the oil stove lit?” she demand¬ 
ed. “Thank heaven!” But she 
stretched her chilled hands over the 
hot brass without gratitude. Sarah 
groaned. 
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“ Tve spoiled my best dressing 
gown trying to abate the smell,” she 
said. “Does it smell—much—out¬ 
side?” 

“ Not at all.” Jane had been con¬ 
scious of paraffin yards down the 
passage, but why say so? Were not 
the Wilton family all in bed in woolen 
nightgowns, and safe till morning? 
Let it smell. 

She disposed herself as near the 
stove as possible, while a polite clock 
somewhere rang half-past twelve. 
Everything was genteel in the house 
of her mother-in-law except her 
father-in-law, and he was unspeak¬ 
able. An old Indian who does not 
smoke and never controls his temper 
usually is. Colonel Wilton managed 
his family and his house with a pre¬ 
cision as dull as a Scotch story. The 
days at The Cedars rolled by in 
heavy state, punctuated neatly with 
meals and finished elegantly at ten 
o’clock with the full stop of prayers. 

Th e object in life of Colonel and 
IMrsJ Wilton was to marry their 
daughters. They said so in una¬ 
dorned phrases to their daughter-in- 
law and her sister. The two girls 
themselves spoke of possible matches 
with smug smiles. The smooth gar¬ 
den, the neat fields, the solemn din¬ 
ners and the weary evenings all 
seemed saturated with matchmaking 
to the two American visitors, to whom 
marriage had never been pointed out 
as The Only Career of Woman. 

The two Misses Wilton were con¬ 
sidered by their parents to be “on 
approval,” but the supposed approv¬ 
ers had said nothing — they were 
merely constant in coming to tea. 

It had struck none of the Wiltons 
that the appearance of these male 
lights on the ho rizon was coeval with 
the arrival of IMrsJ George Wilton 
and her sister Miss Egerton. Life at 
The Cedars did not sharpen the wits. 
No one ever did anything there but 
eat, drink and gossip. A letter was 
an event—to be inquired into. Heavy 
puddings at luncheon were followed 
by heavier ones at dinner. There were 
no duties, no diversions; and Jane 
and Sarah had endured existence 


there for months. Their Colonial 
blood ran thin in the damp of a cold 
April, when they were not allowed 
fires because the label of the month 
was Spring. In boredom and a rag¬ 
ing east wind their noses grew red 
and chilly, till Sarah in despera¬ 
tion had invested in her contraband 
oil stove. But Jane was oblivious of 
it now, even while she sat by it and 
thawed. 

“Sarah,” she said, sharply, “are 
you happy?” 

Sarah stared at her. 

“Happy! After this afternoon? 
When Mr. O’Hara came in with his 
cheerful smile and his red-gold hair—” 
warming to her subject in the mal¬ 
odorous cheer of her cherished stove 
and regardless of a certain look on her 
sister’s face—“and mamma-in-law 
prepared to annex him, then it was 
that he sat down by me. Think of 
my daring to appropriate Amelia’s 
lawful prey! Mamma-in-law could 
have killed me. No wonder she gave 
us boiled veal for dinner. For you 
were no better. She intended Mr. 
Hopkins for Evelyn, and it was you 
by whom he seated himself, while his 
looks—oh, if his looks had only been 
turned on Amelia! But a married 
woman has no right to looks from a 
young man.” 

“As if I did not hear that every 
day!” Jane’s voice was drily indiffer¬ 
ent, her frown contemptuous. “And 
what do I want of a Hopkins?” 

Sarah shrugged her shoulders. 

“He and Mr. O’Hara are all we’ve 
had to keep us alive,” she said. 
“Not that they’re much pleasure to 
me. I hate talking to a man when I 
am surrounded by females with their 
mouths open like young robins. But 
we’d have looked well at that ball 
without them!” 

For Colonel Wilton had taken his 
two daughters, his daughter-in-law 
and her sister to the Hunt Ball in 
haste; and had repented at leisure. 
Jane and Sarah had danced all night 
with the men who should have been 
dancing with Evelyn and Amelia. 
The atmosphere at The Cedars had 
been thunderous since that ball; 
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Amelia had flashed sheet lightning to 
the effect that married women should 
never go to balls; they wer e sold , and 
no longer “on approval.” I MrsJ Wil¬ 
ton’s lightning was the forked form 
of regretting the exploring and an¬ 
nexing and marrying tendency of 
young and unprotected Englishmen 
in wild regions, such as America. 
The insult to her beloved country 
stung Sarah now. 

“I wish we were in New York,” 
she said, viciously, getting up and 
beginning to brush her waving hair. 
“But as we’re here I suppose we 
may as well go to bed. There is 
nothing to get up for to-morrow, but 
if we don’t sleep we shall look even 
worse than we do. Your nose was 
bright red to-day when the drawing¬ 
room was so cold. ” Sarah was vilely 
truthful. 

But truth was what Jane had come 
for. She stood up in her white dress¬ 
ing gown, her throat rising very 
straight and round out of its lace and 
chiffon, her eyes hard, her young 
shoulders held superbly. 

“Sarah,” she said, “look at me— 
look hard. Do you think I’m good- 
looking? I don’t mean pretty. I 
mean—more.” 

Sarah’s brush waved in mid-air. 

‘ ‘ I always said you were a fool to 
throw yourself away on George, even 
if it was while we were poor,” she 
said, with the composure of contempt. 
“You know you’re lovely; you al¬ 
ways were, even at fifteen. Why do 
you want me to tell you so?” She 
looked clear-eyed at Jane as she spoke, 
at her chestnut-brown hair, her brown 
eyes, her exquisite azalea-colored 
cheeks; saw, as the world saw when 
Jane Wilton passed by, her grace, her 
carriage, her air that was half prin¬ 
cess and half child. “Much good it 
has done you to be beautiful,” she 
added, huskily, though she liked 
George. Perhaps she knew too well 
why Jane had married him. 

But Jane’s eyes only brightened. 

“That’s all I wanted to know,” she 
returned, coolly, and sat down. “No 
woman’s beautiful for nothing—when 
she knows it. It’s going to do this 


much good, it will get us away from 
here. You said there was nothing to 
get up for, and no joy in life—but 
there shall be.” She threw back her 
head with confidence, as became a 
woman who had always been lovely. 
“We will go away from here. We 
will take a flat in London.” 

“ Take a flat!” with an incredulous 
glare. 

“Take a flat,” firmly, “in Lon¬ 
don. We will live by ourselves, do 
everything, go everywhere.” She 
swept her hand comprehensively 
round the horizon. 

“We can’t,” said Sarah, crush- 
ingly. “You know they’d never let 
us go.” 

“Look here; did you ever read 
‘ Uncle Remus ’?” 

Sarah nodded. 

“ Well, when he was just driven to 
desperation he ‘ lammed aloose, ’ and 
so shall I. We might know plenty of 
nice people in England. We’ll never 
see any here. ” 

“ Men. ” Sarah’s tone was soft and 
thoughtful. 

“Well, men, if you like,” una¬ 
bashed. “ But people, not monsters. 
Anyhow, we are going up to town 
next week to take a flat near a woman 
who’s a relation of ours, quite a grand 
person and a beauty.” 

Sarah gasped. 

“What’s her name?” she de¬ 
manded. * * Whom do you mean?” 

“ Jane [Osborne/^ with lofty calm. 

Miss Egerton sat paralyzed. When 
she spoke it was in an awestruck 
whisper. 

“ But she-” 

“Yes, I know,” stolidly. “But 
the Wiltons don’t. And I sha’n’t tell 
them much about her. I don’t want 
them to hunt her down and spend all 
their waking hours calling on her 
when they go up to town.” 

“But she can’t be in London; 
she-” 

“She can, just as well as we can. 
Are you an idiot, Sarah? Don’t you 
remember Newport? She was useful 
enough there.” 

Sarah bounced in her chair. 

“For two days,” she said, sol- 
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emnly. “And this isn’t Newport. 
And do you imagine you can choke 
the Wiltons off her—let alone any¬ 
one else?” 

“I can—just because this isn’t 

Newport. London’s a _ big place; 

they won’t move in |Mrs^ Osborne’s 
set. They’ll never see her.” 

Sarah broke into wild laughter. 

“A beauty!” she gasped. “Oh, 
I’m not objecting. I dare say she’ll 
be useful, she s ounds so respectable. 


I Mrs] I Osborne,] it’s the na me of one 
of the King’s houses; even I Mrs] Wil- 
ton will think it grand. But I can’t 
see why-” 

“You will by-and-bye. Don’t you 
see we must have someone? I’m 
managing her; you let me alone. 
Listen now. I shall have a tooth¬ 
ache to-morrow, I shall go up to town 
to see the dentist, and—make ar¬ 
rangements. Why should we stay 
here? These people are as horrid to 
us as they dare to be. Praise the 
saints, they will be ragingly as¬ 
tounded when we say that we’re 
yping, an d that we’ve a cousin, [Mrs] 
Jsborne] to take us under her wing. 

leyTLoe frightened of her, too. 
Commas don’t matter, but you have 
to take notice of a full stop.” 

“Why is she a full stop?” breath¬ 
lessly. ‘ ‘ And why do you want her 
to come to London?” 

“Because she’s a period,” darkly, 
“ and you’ll know soon enough why I 
want her, if you don’t now.” 

“So will George,” drily, “when 
he arrives from India and finds us in 
town instead of under his paternal 
roof.” 

Jane’s face went white with pas¬ 
sion. 

“ Let George alone. I’m tired of 
this eternal George dinned at me. 
He zuould marry me—oh, I know he’s 
dear and nice and sweet, but I want 
to live. I want to be free. I never 
had any youth, you know I never had. 
I’m going to use what’s left while I 
can — I’ll have forty years to live 
George’s life. Now I’m goin g to live 
my own, with [Mrs. Osborn^ and you. 
Besides,” her voice was lowered 
again, “I can say I really couldn’t 


stand George’s people. I hope he’ll 
never grow like them.” 

Sarah reflected. 

“ He did look like his mother once, 
the wet day he made you wear rub¬ 
bers,” she said. 

“No, he didn’t, Sarah,” sharply. 
“ Besides, I’d rather go away and be 
killed for it than stay here, for I 
should be certain to go mad or get 
very plain. We’ll go as soon as I can 
get a—a roof to cover us in town. As 
for George, it will be time enough to 
worry about confessing to him when 
I have something to confess,” with a 
pale smile. “We didn’t come to Eng¬ 
land to be shut up in jail; we came to 
enjoy ourselv es. And we’re g oing to 
do it through |Mrs] lOsborneT] For if 
I told the bare truth about being 
bored here and wanting to be amused, 
|Mr^ Wilton would send me to a 
lunatic asylum. She has taught me 
to be a liar already; if I stayed here 
she’d teach me to be a murderer. 
I am going to ‘lam aloose,’ and, 
incidentally, pay back every in¬ 
sult she has put on us. Of course,” 
with lofty virtue, ‘ ‘ I shall not do 
anything I’d mind confessing to 
George.” 

She gathered her dressing gown 
about her as she prepared to slip 
cautiously back to her own room; the 
paper she had brought with her fell 
on the carpet—she had got all she 
wanted out of it. 

Sarah put out the oil stove and got 
into bed by the light of the one candle 
with which she nightly ruined her 
eyes in the effort to read a sufficiency 
of cheerful literature to counteract 
the effect of the day on her mind. 

“ Don’t worry,” she remarked, dis¬ 
posing her pillows high. “ You’ll do 
enough—but you won’t confess it,” 
and she smiled the smile of security 
in the dim light. Sh^ be stowed no 
thought whatever on lOsborneTI 

The Vanity Fair Jane had left behind 
caught her eye where it lay humped 
on the floor, and she clawed it with a 
long arm. It was folded back at the 
two paragraphs Jane had read—and 
not mentioned. At the first Miss 
Egerton started with enlightenment; 
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the second she read aloud to her 
empty room and her one candle: 

There is an unparalleled opening in 
town this season for a new beauty. It 
is said, above a whisper, that there will 
not be a debutante possessed even of 
average good looks; and for those who 
are not debutantes it is permitted to say 
that it is a long time since they have 
worn their baby shoes. A new beauty, 
real and undeniable, and transatlantic for 
choice, would have the ball at her feet 
this year. Transatlantic, I say, because 
we all know how few questions are asked 
about Beauty backed by Dollars and 
untrammeled by the “Almanach de 
Gotha.” 

MrsJ[Osborne!’^ said Sarah, in an 
eldritch whisper. “Goodness gra¬ 
cious me!” 

II 

Sarah sat surrounded by Wiltons 
in a room that was stuffy in spite of 
being chilly. She was ostentatiously 
doing needlework, but she wore her 
best manner nervously, for Jane 
had gone to town the day before, and 
the atmosphere of The Cedars was 
straining to the nerves when taken 
undiluted. 

“I wonder how Jane’s toothache 
is?” she remarked, tentatively. “ I 
think I will go down to the village 
a nd sen d her a wire. ” 

Mrs^ Wilton turned from her writ¬ 
ing table with smooth disapproval. 

“ Oh, why go out? The roads are 
so damp after last night’s storm.” 

“ Storm? Oh, but there wasn’t any 
storm,” with wide eyes. 

“ There was heavy rain,” decidedly. 
“ But if you think it necessary to tele¬ 
graph,” with emphasis—wire was a 
vulgar term, even commercial—“I 
will fill up this form for you, and 
James can take it to the village.” 

“I should like the walk,” faintly. 

“Oh, but I think you walk far too 
much. You keep yourselves thin, 
you and Jane, with your energetic 
ways,” eyeing Sarah’s slight and lan¬ 
guid figure with disapproval. ‘ ‘ Shall 
I write your telegram?” 

“Please don’t trouble. I can go 
down this afternoon.” 


“You are so independent.” [Mr^ 
Wilton murmured, sweetly. 

Sarah fidgeted. Why had she 
been such a fool as not to go to town 
with Jane? Her head ached in the 
closeness and her arms crept with 
goosefiesh in the sunless room. IMrsJ 
Wilton never admitted the sun into 
her house—it faded the carpets. 

“ If you want to go out, perhaps 
you would go into the garden with 
Amelia and pick some flowers,” with 
kindly concession. 

‘ ‘ I am not going to do the flowers 
this morning, ” said Amelia, looking up 
from a nightmare of blue embroidery 
that she was making lurid with red 
and yellow. ‘ ‘ They were done the 
day before yesterday. But presently 
I am going to pick slugs off the anem¬ 
ones. Sarah might come and help 
me there if she likes.” 

Sarah shuddered. The fat, slimy 
things that were soft and cold through 
her glove, the jar of salt and water to 
which they must be consigned, made 
her ill. 

“I—I don’t think I’ll go out this 
morning, thank you, Amelia,” she 
uttered, faintly. Better a thousand 
miles of elegant embroidery than half 
an hour bent double in the exciting 
slug chase. “My head aches to¬ 
day. I think I’ll go and take a 
powder.” 

“ I do not think it can be good to 
take drugs for headache, my dear 
Sarah. ” Remo nstrance was the breath 
of life to iMrsJ Wilton. ‘ ‘ Try to bear 
it and it will pass away. ” 

“Those long walks you and Jane 
take must be bad for you. Evelyn 
and I never walk, it is so tiring.” 
Thus Amelia. 

Sarah bent her eyes firmly on her 
work, her small, pale face quite ex¬ 
pressionless. ‘ ‘ If you would walk, 
or ride, or bicycle, or something^ you 
might not be so unbearable to live 
with,” she thought, passionately. “ If 
something doesn’t happen soon I shall 
scream, I know I shall.” 

There was a little stir in the room 
as a servant came in bearing a note, 
a very large note on a very small 
tray. The weary Sarah did not look 
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up. No one ever wrote her any notes 
at The Cedars. 

**Y ou can bring it to me, James.” 
|Mrsj Wilton spoke condescendingly, 
for James was passing by her. 

“It is not for you, m’m,” uncom¬ 
fortably. James was a new importa¬ 
tion and still had notions of the rights 
o f prop erty. 

IMrsil Wilton’s brow clouded and 
then cleared magnanimously. 

“ If it is for Miss Wilton she is with 
the Colonel in his study.” 

James was determined if trembling. 

“ It is for Miss Egerton, m’m.” 

Sarah started violently. With a 
trembling hand she took the large 
white note from the tray. Why had 
he used so monogramed an envel¬ 
ope? Why sent it by hand? Oh, if 
Jane were only here! She rose to 
leave the room. 

“Pray open your letter, my dear.” 

“ Fancy your getting a note! You 
don’t know anyone in the neighbor¬ 
hood—at least, not well.” Amelia 
gazed at the letter with curiosity, but 
Sarah had clutched the monogram 
to her palm. “What can it be? An 
invitation?” 

“ Hardly, my dear Amelia. Sarah 
would only be asked anywhere as be¬ 
longing to our party. Pray open 
your note, Sarah; we are quite dying 
of curiosity.” 

“Don’t you know who it’s from, 
Sarah?” 

Miss Egerton’s drooping soul rose 
to arms. She was under no obli¬ 
gation to tell the truth to Amelia. 
With a calm eye and a careful hand 
she opened the exciting letter, and 
for one instant sat appalled. 

This is to warn you that I am asked 
over to luncheon. 1 must see you and 
hear your plans. I met your sister yes¬ 
terday and went as far as the junction 
with her. She seemed in great pain, 
and told me she found this air too relax¬ 
ing, and thought of taking a flat in town. 
O’Hara and I are going up in a day or 
two. Do tell me your plans. She was 
looking wretched. 

“She!” And this was Amelia’s 
supposed adorer! Coming to lunch¬ 


eon! He would talk about Jane. 
How was she to stop him? 

“Well, my dear, have you solved 
the mystery? Is your letter from 
the rectory?” Even a Yankee con¬ 
nection may be allowed to have notes 
from the parson’s wife. 

Sarah’s blue eyes met [Mr^ Wil¬ 
ton’s small brown ones wit hout a 
tremor. “ My note is from |Mrs.| — 
^"^^^ ne.” And if she faintly hesi- 
before the name no one ob¬ 


Osbqr ne. 
tated 


served it. 

“ And who is |MrsJ lOsbome, 
dear?” 


my 


“We don’t know any Osbornes,” 
in unison. 

“ She is an American—” once 
launched Sarah was floating nobly— 
“a great friend of ours.” 

“Oh! I suppose she is staying in 
the county somewhere?” 

The desperate Sarah, slipping the 
monogramed note wrong side up 
into a safe pocket, supposed she was. 

“I shall ask Mr. Hopkins if he 
knows her j he is coming to lunch¬ 
eon.” I Mrs. I Wilton purred with ex¬ 
citement. “Amelia, go and put on 
that pale-green frock of yours. Dear 
child!” as the obedient Amelia de¬ 
parted, “she looks so Springlike in 
it. I always say anyone can wear 
blue.” Sarah wore it all day and 
every day. “ It needs a complexion 
to wear green.” 

Sarah was spared a reply by the 
arrival of Mr. Hopkins, which did 
not raise her depressed spirit. But 
she forgot his being small and fussy, 
because he bore a friendly face; even 
his blue serge clothes she looked on 
kindly, till after luncheon. After 
luncheon they played croquet. Sarah 
soon saw why Mr. Hopkins had pro¬ 
posed it, for he hit no ball but hers. 

“ Dear lady, I must speak to you.” 
He settled his ball with care. “ Or 
would you write to me?” 

“ Colonel Wilton looks over every 
letter in the postbag.” 

“ Let me meet you somewhere in 
the village. ” 

“ With all the family at my heels,” 
drily. 

“I’ll write you to-morrow, then.” 
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“For heaven’s sake, never write 
again!” 

‘ ‘ But I must know when you are 
leaving. Your sister said you would 
tell me. I’ll send a boy for a mes¬ 
sage.” 

“Don’t send any boys to 
furiously. 

It was all very well that Mr. Hop¬ 
kins and Mr. O’Hara should follow 
them to town as useful adorers, but 
they should do no more; she would 
not have them sitting at the door of 
her flat till she wanted them. Be¬ 
sides, for all she knew Jane’s town 
plans comprehended neither a tlop- 
kins nor an O’Hara. 

“ It is of no use asking me things,” 
she said, sternly. “I don’t know 
what we are going to do. But we’ll 
write to you from town. I can’t 
write a letter here without being 
asked why I’m writing; I can’t go 
out without being told not to tire my¬ 
self and asked where I’m going; I 
can’t even say ‘No, thank you,’ to 
pudding. And if you want to say 
anything to me, don’t whisper. You 
do growl so when you whisper!” 

“Dear Sarah does get so excited 
about games. She is so energetic 
about everything,” said that Spring 
lamb Amelia to Hopkins as he re¬ 
turned to her side. 

And Mr. Hopkins made no reply. 


Ill 

Miss Egerton sprawled on the sofa 
in a furnished flat in the suburb of 
West Kensington and surveyed her 
sister. To arrive at a servantless 
abode after dark was not her idea of 
“lamming aloose,” and she said so. 

Jane laughed. 

‘ ‘ I am going to call on my god¬ 
mother this morning,” she said. 

“ She won’t know you from Eve.” 

“So much the better,” with a little 
laugh. “You wait, ’ ’ and she vanished. 

The godmother was Lady Jane 
Mandeville, daughter of the Earl of 
Shropshire and wife of Sir Richard 
Mandeville, late Ambassador at Wash¬ 
ington and a power in the land. 


Sarah thought, and said nothing. 
She would make a divine wife for 
some man some day; this capacity 
for holding her tongue would be a 
priceless benefit to her husband. 
Of course she was well aware that 
Jane’s visit to her godmother was the 
result of but one fact—the presence of 
Miles Van Ingen in town. But Sarah 
had none of the qualities of a mission¬ 
ary; she had no sermon to preach. 
However, she would take good care 
that Jane’s little ship should not fly 
the pirate flag too long or get into 
troubled seas. For the rest—well, 
she as well as her sister had the 
“ wander lust ” in her blood after her 
c ourse of Wilton society. 

|Mrs>| George Wilton emerged from 
her coupe at Lady Jane’s house in 
Prince’s Gardens looking a vision in 
frills of soft lace and dull-pink mus¬ 
lin and a hat solely constructed of 
apple blossoms that would have 
made a Devonshire apple tree look as 
if suffering from blight. 

Lady Jane was at home. She did 
not remember her goddaughter, but 
as Jane had been exactly two when 
the Ambassadress left Washington 
she had not expected an affectionate 
greeting. No one with a figure more 
like a hippopotamus than any other 
living thing can possess the memory 
of a Royalty. She promptly ex¬ 
plained that she was one of the god¬ 
daughters. 

Lady Jane began with the painfully 
affable smile she had acquired in the 
early days of her husband’s career, 
but she gradually succumbed to the 
charm of the girl, and waxed natural. 

“Was your father the copper Eger¬ 
ton, or the oil, my dear?” she in¬ 
quired. 

‘ ‘ Neither, ” said Jane, firmly. ‘ ‘ He 
was the Senator.” 

“Oh, of course!” cheerfully. ‘‘I 
know all about you now. You must 
forgive me for my want of memory. 
After I left Washington I learned my 
work better, and I kept a book. 
There were so many babies wherever 
I went, and I am a wretched hand at 
names,” plaintively. “ I never could 
tell them apart unless their mothers 
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were with them.” She sighed, and 
then her fat face lit up. This girl 
was more than pretty, and had come 
just in the nick of time to save her 
trouble. Sir Richard Mandeville was 
rather a bother to his obedient spouse, 
and that very morning had told her 
her parties consisted of the ugliest 
women in London—adding that he 
knew why, with a sneer. She had not 
answered him; her passion for her 
too amorous lord had only survived 
sufficiently to make her wish to keep 
him innocently amused, and here was 
the means at her hand. 

“Of course you ma rried l Osbon^”] 
she said, and plainly |Mrs.|fOSBoni^ 
name was not unknown to her, for 
she nodded approval. 

Jane sat in scarlet silence, and then 
nodded like a mandarin. It was not 
she who had told a lie. 


“Well, you are not ‘Plain Jane,’ 
as they used to call me in the days of 
my youth! You will have a great 
success here, I foresee that. You are 
lucky to be a widow and so fascinat¬ 
ing. I am very glad to see you,” and 
she was—it would take Richard off 
her mind. 

“I am giving a ball next week;” 
her playful manner was almost ele- 
phantinely ridiculous. “You must 
come. I love pretty people, and your 
women do know how to dress. I 
yearn to have a beauty at my shows.” 
Here Lady Jane beamed with great 
amiability. “You must let me see a 
lot of you and your companion. Did 
you say she was your cousin?” 

“No,” replied Jane, truthfully, if 
reluctantly. But her godmother did 
not wait for explanations. Sir Rich¬ 
ard had killed her taste for them— 
he had so many for one sin, and 
all so different, that it was not sur¬ 
prising. 

“You must let me launch you,” 
was all she said. 


Jane laughed for joy. It was such 
plain sailing, and she did so long to 
be happy and forget the whole duty 
of woman as preached by the Wilton 
family. She rose to go. 

“Good-bye, dear.” Lady Jane 
kissed her new-found godchild with 


effusion. She had a meeting at two 
on the disposal of superfluous women, 
and the thought was depressing. How 
could she, one of the most superfluous 
of women, dispose of the others? 

But Jane departed feeling as if 
someone were waving chiffon through 
her cloudy brain. She paid a myste¬ 
rious visit to a house-agent, and 
wrote a note to Lady Jane, after se¬ 
curing a furnished house and its 
stamped note paper. 

_ Lunch time had long passed when 

George Wilton arrived at her 
suburban flat, to find Sarah yawning 
in a big chair by the window. 

“You’ve been away a century,” 
said Miss Egerton, crossly. “I sup¬ 
pose she kicked you out. Your frills 
weren’t wasted on her footman, I 
dare say. Did she make you feel 
small? Oh, I’ve been so bored! I 
have had nothing to do but count 
fourteen women with purple faces 
playing tennis in the square, and each 
one’s skirt was four inches longer in 
the back than in the front. Why does 
the suburban woman think there is 
something immoral in a smart short 
skirt?” 

“Eve did not bother about her 
toilet or the lack of it till she met 
the devil,” said Jane, sententiously. 
“They haven’t met him. Nowadays 
it is worse to be suburban than Amer¬ 
ican; even Colonials are better than 
dwellers in Suburbia.” 

“I don’t want to hear about Im¬ 
perialism,” said Sarah, petulantly. 
“I want to hear your adventures. 
And I may as well tell you, I won’t 
live here!” 

“You needn’t,” said Jane, concise¬ 
ly. “She asked us to a ball next 
week. Have you a g'own?” 

“ Have I a gown? I’ve four gowns. 
Did she really ask us? Is it—” in 
a tone of concentrated fear—“all 
right?” 

Jane nodded. 

“You see before you— ^Mrs.j Os¬ 
borne!” she said. “Lady Jane says 
so.” 


“ What?” The gentle Sarah’s voice 

was slightly shrilk _ 

“It must be|Osborne,| or no ball.” 
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Jane’s voice was languid. ‘‘ And I’ve 
taken a house in Eaton Place.” 

‘ ‘ I see: ‘ no ball, ’ like cricket! Yet, 
after all, what’s in a name?—except 
to the Wiltons. But Mr. Van Ingen,” 
brutally, “where does he come in?” 

“ Don’t know till I see him,” coolly, 
though her face flushed. 

“And this flat?” stupidly. 

“Is for Wilton letters and Wilton 
visits,” quietly. “We put a maid in 
it and come and go as it is necess ary. 
No Wilton shall ever see |MrsJ Os¬ 
borne—or Lady Jane.” 

“Oh!” said Sarah. She rose with 
a skip. “Well, now let us think 
what I shall wear to the ball. Blue? 
Yes, blue, the immortal creation of 
my dear Paquin.” And as Jane had 
cast care away, so did she, to all ap¬ 
pearance. 


IV 

The rooms at Lady Jane’s were 
full, very full; yet the new god¬ 
daughter was noticed, most care¬ 
fully noticed. The fame of the for¬ 
tune of Jane Osborne had crossed 
the Atlantic, but wealth at a dis¬ 
tance is not really interesting, and in 
this case distance had lent disenchant¬ 
ment, for certainly no one had ever 
heard of her good looks. Now the 
vi ew was too all uring. 

|Mr^ [Osborne] wore white, white 
with the shine of moonlight on it, 
and in her eyes, too, was moonlight. 
She had plenty of partners, and if 
she kept some blanks in her card no 
one saw them. She stood discoursing 
to Sir Richard Mandeville, who, of all 
men in London, had the most brains 
and the quickest eye for the charms 
of a woman. But in spite of his out¬ 
spoken admiration she was bored, 
and more. Her eyes ached with 
looking for the man she had come to 
find; and her heart, too, ached, in 
spite of the introduction to the great 
world her godmother had given her 
that night. As her host led her 
through the hall they were mobbed 
by a well-bred crowd, whose stares at 
the new star were too intent to be re¬ 


assuring to Jane, even though her 
companion enjoyed them. 

“They are worse than a mob of 
cattle looking at a red umbrella,” 
said she, calmly. 

Sir Richard laughed, being for 
once grateful to his wife. 

“You are the red umbrella,” he 
said. 

She did not hear him. She saw a 
man leaning against the wall. He 
was tall, with sleepy gray eyes that 
she knew could sparkle like the sea in 
the sun; and his clean, hard chin with 
the little cleft in it, his determined 
mouth, were printed on her heart with 
indelible distinctness. That mouth 
had spoken the awful words that 
turned life into ashes for Jane Eger- 
ton, when he had said he never meant 
to marry, and said truly. The Wild 
World was his everlasting portion— 
the sea, the sound of wind in the rig¬ 
ging, the rip of the paddle, the sleexD 
under the stars. All these things 
made life for him, not the arms of a 
woman, even of the woman he wor¬ 
shiped. If he could have had all, 
indeed! But to the poor man only 
one thing comes, and Van Ingen 
chose his—with soft words, yet he 
chose it. Now that he was a mil¬ 
lionaire the woman who looked at him 
knew a choice was no longer neces¬ 
sary. For her, life with him would 
have been heaven. It is always so 
when a woman plays the game of life 
with gold and the man plays with 
counters. Her admiring companion, 
who knew he was one of the most at¬ 
tractive men in London, was quite 
happy, even to beaming at Lady Jane. 
To his wife’s goddaughter he was 
only a little pebble on the side of the 
river of life, and while she pretended 
to listen to him her eyes looked long 
and long at the man against the wall. 
As if he had suddenly awakened from 
sleep Van Ingen started. For a mo¬ 
ment the two pairs of eyes were 
locked; the next he was through the 
crowd and at her side. 

“ Ah^ Van Ingen, I see you know 
|MrsJOsborne| !” said Sir Richard, geni¬ 
ally. He was surprised to find the 
two acquainted, but as he had to join 
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his wife to welcome Royalty he bowed 
the celebrated bow that had reduced 
the hearts of so many women to pulp, 
murmured he hoped she would re¬ 
member her promise to him of the 
tenth dance and vanished. Mr. Van 
Ingen took |Mrs.| Osborne’s hand and 
put it on his arm. He held it 
rather high, close to his side; and 
she felt his heart beating like a trip¬ 
hammer. Without speaking they 
went down the steps to a little door 
that led to a tiny garden—empty as 
Paradise. 

“ The grass is wet.” [Mi^lOsbornel 
hesitated on the edge. Did she fear 
the dampness for her feet, or the dark¬ 
ness of the shadows for her heart? 

In the dim light of the fairy lamps 
Van Ingen took her up in his arms 
and carried her to a couple of chairs 
in the shadow. He trembled a little 
as he put her down gently, and his 
old tyrannical, barbaric love for her 
swept over him like a wave out of a 
smooth sea. 

From the doorway Sarah saw him. 
No one else did, for Miss Egerton 
blocked the view — shoulders were 
worn wide that year. She turned so 
sternly that her partner asked her 
what was wrong. 

“Not the ice,” replied she. “It 
was very good. I am thinking of the 
proverb: ‘ Better a living dog than a 
dead lion. ’ ” 

“What do you mean by it?” asked 
the bewildered man. 

“ I mean that it is better to risk 
everything to find out that the lion 
you worship is dead than it is to wor¬ 
ship him as a live, far-away king with 
whom you lived in the past. Most 
men — most lions — sign their own 
death warrant, because no lion can 
live and be good in a cage.” 

“You mean they bite their keep¬ 
ers?” said the man. 

“Exactly,” she assented. “And 
then one loves one’s own dear, good 
dog again.” 

“A pet lion often leaves a scar,” 
with a laugh. “He gets too affec¬ 
tionate, he-” 

“Oh, no, he can’t!” interrupted 
Sarah. Perhaps she was chilly, for 


she shuddered as she continued her 
reflections to herself. 

“Jane can keep her head, ” thought 
she. “Van Ingen always was peculiar. 
He was too unselfish ages ago, and 
unselfishness in a man is usually in¬ 
spired by poverty in the girl. There¬ 
fore he will probably be selfish now; 
he will believe that he has never for¬ 
gotten his love for Jane. And as he 
takes love in long draughts, just as he 
takes his excursions into the wild 
places of the earth with all his 
strength, there’ll be troubl e.” 

Van Ingen did not ask | Mrs.| Os¬ 
borne any questions, though she had 
been dreading them. He had heard 
about her from Lady Jane Mandeville, 
and did not want to be told the de¬ 
tails of the past. That past con¬ 
cerned her husband, not him. 


V 

“Are these all the letters?” Jane 
looked at the one maid with her lovely 
smile. 

“Yes, m’m. The two gentle¬ 
men who called—” The maid hesi¬ 
tated almost stupidly, though she wS.s 
not at all a stupid girl. It was only 
that she had never imagined anyone 
so beautiful as her new mis tress 
looked to-day. It was not |Mrs.J Wil- 
ton’s clothes—they were plain enough, 
nor her hat—which was not, but 
herself. Her rose-and-white smile, 
the soft starriness of her eyes, her 
radiancy that seemed to light the 
dingy little narrow passage. ‘ ‘ She 
was good-looking when she engaged 
me,” thought the dazed Adams, “ but 
she’s a thousand times more so now.” 
Then she realized that she had 
stopped in the middle of a sentence. 
“They were very sorry not to find 
you at home,” she ended, hastily. 

“You said-?” 

“Ye s, m’m. As you told me.” 

|Mr^ Wilton nodded. 

“Then tea, please, Adams,” and 
she followed Sarah into the micro¬ 
scopic drawing-room. It looked very 
unused for the abode of a fortnight, 
and this rather struck Jane. “We 
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ought to get more settled looking, 
really,” she said. “You know, Sa¬ 
rah, we’ve been here long enough.” 

Sarah made no answer, but stretched 
herself on the solid sofa with a reckless 
display of faultless shoes. “Jane, 
will you ever forget The Cedars’ fare¬ 
well? Colonel Wilton’s ponderous 
growls in the background were really 
like distant thunder. How could you 
be so brave as to leave? I should 
have wept and remained. ” 

“It was I supplied the lightning,” 
grimly. “ Don’t think about it,” and 
she recklessly pushed her best bodice 
into a drawer too small for it. 

Across the garden were other flats 
in other high brick mansions, and 
ever since the imposing arrival of two 
smart young women and wonderful 
dressing bags at No. i6, Rossetti Man¬ 
sions, a lady with an opera glass had 
been engaged in staring in at their 
windows from the flat opposite. Sarah 
observed her with disapproval. 

“ I shall give that old person some¬ 
thing to see,” she said, and lit a 
cigarette in front of the window with 
a joy only marred by being unable to 
see the countenance behind the opera 
glasses. “What was in the letters?” 
she inquired, suddenly. 

“Nothing. Just settling for to¬ 
night, and sorry to have missed us 
when they called. It’s lucky they 
write more letters about themselves 
than Horace Walpole, r they might 
have gone on missing us. I could 
have borne it,” drily, “if they had 
stayed with Amelia.” 

Sarah’s lip straightened. 

“ I think they’ll be refreshing,” she 
said, just as drily. “At all events, 
they have come up, and as we have 
to dine with them we may as well 
think we like it. Perhaps you’d 
rather be dining with Royalty, but I 
wouldn’t. Give me my little amuse¬ 
ments. ” 

Jane chuckled. Somehow it was 
very funny—Jane Wilton coupled 
with Royalty. 

“No, I wouldn’t, for that would 
please the Wiltons. They’d be much 
angrier at my dining in a restaurant 
with their sacred Hopkins. Oh, it’s 


past seven! Come and dress. It 
will take indecent haste to get us into 
Charles street by a quarter-past 
eight.” 

It took such a flying departure, in¬ 
deed, that neither lady observed the 
trifling fact that every denizen of the 
flats was observing their exit with 
deep interest. Jane had taken a 
suburban flat, thinking it would be 
more retired, quieter. She had made 
no allowance for suburban curiosity. 
The neighbors gazed with disap¬ 
proval at Jane’s curled head and 
Sarah’s high-heeled shoes as they dis¬ 
appeared into the hansom. A man 
standing at the nearest point of van¬ 
tage caught the name of the restau¬ 
rant where they were dining, flung 
out in Jane’s high, sweet voice as she 
drove off, and he whistled to the 
empty air. 

Meanwhile the unconscious dames 
drove on joyfully. How shocked, 
how ill would their relations be if 
they could only see them 1 

“And what have you been doing?” 
inquired the ambrosially arrayed 
O’Hara at dinner. “You ought to 
have done all sorts of things in this 
fortnight. Have you been asked 
about much? Or do you want to be? 
Would you go to the Duchess of As¬ 
ton’s dance if I got cards?” 

“West Kensington flats aren’t asked 
to duchesses’.” Jane laughed her 
lovely laugh as she said it. “ No, no! 
Don’t get us cards for anything. 
We’d rather just dine quietly with 
you and Mr. Hopkins.” The heart of 
Hopkins bounded. “When you go 
to the Duchess’s we will sit quietly in 
our suburb and imagine you. ” 

“You’ll have to imagine very hard. 
I sha’n’t go where you are not going. 
As for Hopkins, he never goes out.” 

Something like relief lighted [Mrs.j 
Wilton’s eyes. 

“Bores me,” said Mr. Hopkins. 
“Tired of their old beauties and don’t 
want to be of their new ones—all 
paint and French dressmaker!” He 
looked at Jane’s clean cheek and 
sweetly simple little gown. ‘ ‘ Though 
there’s the usual story this year. 
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They say—well, they say she’s a rev¬ 
elation! But I don’t believe it.” 

The azalea face his eyes were on 
paled a little. With the Background 
in_^wn and “entertaining largely,” 
[Mrs^ George Wilton, who could never 
go to his parties, had perhaps no de¬ 
sire to hear of the woman who could. 

I’m told she really is exquisite—” 
O Hara was a great man for justice. 
“I must meet her! The new Amer¬ 
ican millionaire is running her. At 
least, the millionaire’s supposed to 
have discovered her, though he keeps 
mightily in the background and 
swears he hardly knows her.” 

Only Sarah knew what sick appre¬ 
hension made the quick coldness in 
Jane’s voice. 

“What’s her namer^ she said. She 
drank cold water thirstily. The 
Background must love a woman if he 
would lie for her. It made her mur¬ 
derous to think of any other woman’s 
lips at his. 


Name? |Osbome,| |Mrs.||OsbomeJ 


S he— Whaus the^ matter? 

|Mrs.| Wilton had dropped her glass, 
and the sister thought she could see 
her heart leaping under the crepe 
bodice. _ 

Is she your new 


' Mrs. Osborne! 


beauty? Why,” with a laugh of wild 
relief, of pleasure, for the Back- 
round was we lcome to a woman like 
Ir^ [Osborne,! “she’s not a beauty 
ain T don t call her even good- 
looking. She’s as made u^d as ever 
she can be—certainly not worth while 
going out of your way to see.” 

Mr. Hopkins hid a smile in cham¬ 
pagne. His beloved was so woman¬ 
ly with her guesswork “made up.” 
Mr. O’Hara was bewildered. 

“But you haven’t seen her.” He 
was too polite to say it was unlikely 
she ever would. 

Jane had the loveliest laugh in the 
world, the laugh of a beautiful mouth 
that does not care if you see every 
tooth in it. 

“ Seen her!” she cried. “Why, I 
know her. So does Sarah. She’s a 
relation of ours, though she has never 
had much to do with us. But she’s 
going to be of the greatest use to us 


while we’re in town. Oh, I dare say 
men,” scornfully, “might call her a 
beauty! She always has shoals of 
them about. I saw her to-day. She 
was going to meet the Duke of Corn¬ 
wall at dinner to-night.” 

Mr. Hopkins was perturbed. 
Shoals of men and Royalty were no 
surroundings for his sweet, simply 
mannered Jane. 

“Dear me!” said he, “will you see 
her often?” He scented danger for 
his schemes of possessive dinners, of 
protective theatre parties. Instead, 
would he have to call, to dine, to 
scour London in the wake of the re¬ 
lation of the beauty? 

“Very often.” Jane spoke firmly. 
“When my ‘in-laws’ come up to 
town and want us to go todiem, I 
shall always be going to |M:^J Os¬ 
borne’s. You see, we have yer^^ew 
friends in town, and |Mrs.| .Osborne] 
will be convenient. ” 

“ Has she a husband?” Mr. Hop¬ 
kins’s voice was hollow. The hus¬ 
bands of beauties were always fast or 
drunken. He trembled for his Jane. 

“ He’s dea d/’ she said, shortly. 
“There are |Mrs] rOsb ornei and her 
father-in-law, old Mr. lO sborn^ a nd 
his son, Mr. Howard on 

a visit from Bosto n, U. and that 
is all. Old Mr. [Osborn^ and Mr. 
Howard are going to take us wher- 
ever we want to go. |Mrs.|^sborne] 

won’t want us to bore her. And I_ 

sometimes I am afraid she bores 
Sarah a little. ” 

“ I see,” said O’Hara, stiffly. 
“Are they—nice? They sound- 
charming;” sarcastic effort all over 
him. 

“Very nice,” returned Sarah. 
She had taken no notice of Jane’s 
last sentence. She was looking her 
prettiest, her curly hair shining 
golden in the pink-enwrapped light— 
“amber dropping” hair, Mr. O’Hara, 
being susceptible, had fondly called 
it to Mr. Hopkins. Many men were 
susceptible where Sarah was con¬ 
cerned. “Can’t you understand?” 
Her little teeth showed white be¬ 
tween her fresh lips. ‘ ‘ The | Osborne | 
men relations do not exist. We 
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have invented them, so that we 
could give names and dates t o the 
Wiltons. There is really only |Mrs.j 
Osborne,! and she has me to lunch 
and gets done with me. I,” with 
ungodly pride, “ invented her men 
relations. ” 

“No! You didn’t really!” O’Hara 
was filled with admira tion. “L et 
me be Mr. Howard K. |Osborne,| of 
Boston, U. S. I can be such a good 
American! What a pity,” with feel¬ 
ing, “that the Wiltons know me! 


If only you c ould introdu ce me as 
Mr. Howard K. lOsborneT^ 

“You would spoil it all,” said 
Jane, with decision . “Mr. Hopkins 
is to be old Mr. lOsborne^ — to the 
Wiltons.” 

Mr. Hopkins remembered sharply 
that he was thirty-nine. He made 
an effort to smile. 

“It’s simply splendid!” the cor¬ 
rectly languid O’Hara spluttered 
with rapture. 

“ Gorgeous!” echoed the old Mr. Os¬ 
borne, faintly. Then with a flash of 
manly insight: “Whenever you say 
you are going to the Osbornes, you 
will come somewhere with us.” 

“Oh, no,” returned Jane, with 
crushing candor, “ not at all. It is 
to cover up our going where we 
choose that we have created the Os¬ 
bornes— p'tre et fils. Whenever we 
do not want my relatives we shall say 
we are going to the Osbornes.” 

Sarah yawned. 

“We are going home now,” she 
announced. “We are tired.” 


VI 

“Jane!” said Sarah, shaking the 
calmly sleeping form, “ Jane!” 

Jane started up, justly exasper¬ 
ated. 

‘ ‘ Good heavens, what a vice you 
have for early rising! What’s the 
matter? And a wet morning, too! 
You might let me sleep on a wet 
morning.” 

“The bath won’t run. And you 
never could have looked at this flat; 
there isn’t any dining-room.” 


“Well, I knew that. We aren’t 
ever going to dine here, so what 
would be the good of one? There’s a 
sweet kitchen with rows of white 
china and a gas stove,” severely. 

“Oh,” said Sarah, darkly. “Well, 
Fve had a bath. ” She enveloped her¬ 
self in a blue silk garment and de¬ 
parted, leaving Jane’s nose once more 
buried in the bolster. 

After all, it was a cheerful novelty 
to breakfast in a kitchen, and a gas 
stove made excellent toast. It was 
not so very hot in the kitchen, if 
you kept the window and the door 
open and sat between them. Miss 
Egerton encouraged her outraged 
maid to pour her a third cup of 
coffee. That damsel was convinced 
that her mistresses were mad, but 
she, at least, would be primly sane. 
She stood behind Miss Egerton’s 
chair with a bearing of pomp suited 
to a banqueting hall, but bursting 
with intelligence. 

“ If you please. Miss Egerton,” as 
Sarah looked up for fresh toast, “do 
you think this flat is respectable?'' The 
dark meaning was lost on Sarah. 

“No. No flat is respectable,” 
calmly, “without a dining - room. 
Why, Adams?” For the face of the 
factotum was portentous. 

“Well, Miss Egerton, last night I 
took a walk in the garden after you 
went out, and I heard them all won¬ 
dering who we could be. ‘ Three 
pretty young women,’ one man was 
saying as I passed; the ignorant 
wretch had no idea,” with a conscious 
smirk, “ as how I’m your maid.” 

“Even that couldn’t make you 
ugly, Adams. Is that all?” 

“No, Miss Egerton, it’s not! The 
window across from mine in the 
next flat looks straight into my bed¬ 
room, and a horrid man sat in it all 
the evening and stared in at me. 
And when I got up after you had 
come in, to see that the door was 
locked, there he still was, glaring in, 
and me in my nightdress.” 

“Don’t look out of t he w indow,” 
practically. “I hear [Mrs^] Wilton 
calling, Adams.” 

“ Hear me calling! I should think 
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so.” A wrathful apparition stood in 
the doorway, swathed in white. ‘‘ The 
bath won’t run out; it’s full of gal¬ 
lons of cold water where you had 
your bath.” 

“ I told you so.” 

“You said it wouldn’t run. I 
thought you meant the cold-water 
tap, and I didn’t care, because I al¬ 
ways use hot water. But it won’t 
run out, and I want my breakfast.” 

“ Dip it out then. ” 

“ If you had the Christian habit of 
hot baths it would have run. Hot 
water,” crossly, “will always run. 
This flat is perfectly beastly!” 

“There is a sweet kitchen with 
rows of white china and a gas stove.” 

But Jane was gone, and sounds 
of woe and dipping were rising from 
the bathroom. The early riser de¬ 
termined to persist in vice. 

In the morning they went shopping 
in the long roads of Suburbia, because 
Jane said they were poor. Sarah 
ruined her skirt in climbing up and 
down from the tops of omnibuses, 
and Jane got her feet wet. They 
lunched at a ladies’ restaurant, be¬ 
cause Jane vowed nervously that 
someone she knew might be at 
Prince’s—Jane Wilton, who knew six 
people in London! Sarah gave way 
to unbecoming language when she 
found she could have nothing to 
drink but tea or coffee. They had 
coffee, and they expended ten shil¬ 
lings. Jane paid the bill morosely. 

“ No more ladies’ restaurants,” she 
said, grimly, as she squelched with 
wet feet into the inside of an omni¬ 
bus, for it was raining like Niagara. 
She explained as they rumbled to¬ 
ward the flat that having ruined their 
boots, it was not worth while to pay 
for a hansom too late to save them. 
Sarah knew it was for quite another 
reason. There is no shelter like an 
omnibus for uncurled and dowdy 
wetness. 

Mr. Hopkins and Mr. O’Hara had 
been advised that to come to tea 
would be useless, but they had sent a 
humble telegram suggesting dinner 
at the Carlton; they had even been 
so fearful of disappointment as to 


come to convey their divinities 
thither. But Jane insisted on an 
Italian restaurant in Oxford street. 
She said she disliked Prince’s, the 
Carlton and the Cecil. 

After dinner Mr. O’Hara beseeched 
them to come on somewhere. He 
murmured of the Palace. Mr. Hop¬ 
kins frowned sternly. He felt him¬ 
self responsible, especially for Jane, 
who was the prettier. 

“I assure you, my dear chap, they 
wouldn’t like it.” He was very pro¬ 
tective. “ We might go to the Gros- 
venor Club if you like, or to see 
Irving. I’ve a box.” 

Jane was remarkably tired; also, 
she loathed theatres and clubs. 

“Get two hansoms and we’ll go 
home,” she commanded. “You may 
come in for five minutes.” 

She had meant one hansom for 
herself and Sarah, but Mr. Hopkins 
was too quick for her. 

“ Oh, you’re going with Billy,” he 
said, sweetly, to the less divine Sarah, 
and he leaped nimbly in beside Jane. 
But when they arrived at Rossetti 
Mansions there was no second hansom 
behind them. 

“ Sarah must be here,” said Jane, 
as they entered the fourth-story flat 
after a weary climb. But Sarah was 
not there. Hopkins did not repine. 

“This is very nice,” he observed, 
when he was in the drawing-room. 
He had been appalled at the narrow 
darkness of the entry. “The stairs 
are a little steep, though. ” 

“We don’t mind them. You are 
getting old,” returned the practical 
Jane. “You woiild never guess who 
lives in the flat below us.” 

She pulled up the blinds to let in 
the cool night air, and the modest 
interior was plainly visible to the 
dwellers opposite as Sarah came in, 
followed by O’Hara. The lady with 
the opera glass hung breathless from 
her balcony. 

“Well, O’Hara, you have been 
quick.” Mr. Hopkins wore a mean¬ 
ing smirk. 

“Where have you been?” 

“All over town in a hansom.” 
Sarah was pink and fresh from the 
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night breeze. “We thought of go¬ 
ing to supper, but we weren’t hungry 
enough. What is Mr. Hopkins look¬ 
ing so perturbed about?” 

‘ ‘ I want to know who lives below 
you.” Hopkins did not approve of 
the flat, it being too far from St. 
James’s street, where he lived. He 
had also had suspicions ever since he 
set foot on the stairs of Rossetti Man¬ 
sions. 

“Why do you w ant to know?” 

“ Because [Mr^ Wilton says it is 
somebody.” 

“ Of course it’s somebody, and you 
probably know all about her,” re¬ 
turned Jane, cheerfully. “ It’s Win¬ 
nie Wellwood. ” 

“Not the Winnie? the music-hall 
Winnie? the Duke’s Winnie?” Hop¬ 
kins sat appalled. 

“Yes.” 

“Then it won’t do for you to stay 
here. O’Hara, do you hear this?” 

“What a lark!” O’Hara was not 
appalled. “ Is she in now?” 

“What a lark!! My good chap, 
these ladies can’t stay here. It can’t 
be respectable if they let that woman 
a flat.” 

“Oh!” The gravity of the situa¬ 
tion dawned on O’Hara, even while he 
composed his countenance with dif¬ 
ficulty. His eyes twinkled. ‘ ‘ Fancy 
Winnie here! I suppose she has 
changed a lot,” regretfully. “She 
used to be great fun.” 

Hopkins frowned. 

“ You m ust let us get you another 
flat, IMrs.l Wilton. What would your 
h usban d say if he knew?” 

MrsJ Wilton took a rapid survey 
of some pages in her George’s past. 
When he and the Duke had lived to¬ 
gether in Charlotte street, Winnie 
had—but no matter. Besides, the 
rent was paid. 

“ Another flat?” She skipped the 
question with masterly alacrity. “Of 
course not! Winnie won’t hurt us. 
It’s not catching.” 

“Move again!” Sarah was ago¬ 
nized with suppressed laughter. 
“Not till I have to. Winnie won’t 
eat us. She—she won’t see enough 
of us.” 


Jane interrupted hastily. 

“Our maid says her brougham 
comes for her every night at nine and 
brings her home at all hours. ” 

“ Here’s a carriage!” O’Hara was 
quite excited. He rushed Mr. Hop¬ 
kins to the window. 

“Hush!” growled the virtuous 
Hopkins, sternly, as Jane and Sarah 
gave way to wild laughter at the spec¬ 
tacle of the two correct adorers re¬ 
clining recklessly on the balcony, 
their heads hanging over the railing 
and their feet dangling in the room. 
“Hush, don’t make a noise! It’s 
Winnie!” 

The world had not been going well 
with Miss Wellwood, and she had been 
swamping sorrow. Jane and Sarah 
were craning from their bedroom 
window. Below, Miss Wellwood was 
grabbing at the railings for support 
and addressing her coachman in un¬ 
known tongues. 

“Don’t listen!” commanded Mr. 
Hopkins, hastily, leaning well out to 
adjure the bedroom window. ‘ ‘ Don’t! ” 

Th e anguish in his voice overcame 
IMrs.l Wiiton. She laughed till the 
clear, sweet sound of it fell to the 
street below. Winnie stopped in her 
unsteady career and gazed upward, 
half-drunk and all-malignant, at the 
four silhouettes against the lighted 
windows. Her music-hall yell car¬ 
ried : 

“ I s’poseyoii laugh because you’ve 
been luckier than me!” and she 
pointed at the two men. 

Mr. Hopkins shot back into the 
drawing-room, disgustedly brushing 
himself with black and grimy hands 
till his hostesses appeared again. He 
had much to say, but Jane cut him 
short. She was a little pale. That 
raucous voice had somehow threat¬ 
ened disaster. 

“You must go home now,” she 
said, wearily; “we are sleepy.” 

“Oh, not yet.” O’Hara was sud¬ 
denly sad. “ I am just beginning to 
feel happy.” 

“You can feel happy in the cab.” 

So with regret and solemnity the 
adorers departed. The lights were 
out in the passage, and they had to ' 
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cling closely to the banisters as they 
slowly stumbled down stairs. 
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“What impertinence!” said Jane, 
icily. “Still, Sarah, I am glad we 
look young; are not you? You know 
all about us,” turning on the wretched 
Elmslie. “I wonder you took the 
trouble to come and tell us such 
idiocy.” 

“I don’t see—” Sarah’s calm eyes 
rested on the emissary who had in 
very truth been sent to evict them— 
“I don’t see what we can do to look 
old, except wear wigs. I suppose it 
is a lady opposite who has been writ¬ 
ing about us. Tell her we do not like 
being stared at through an opera 
glass. Tell her we find it boring. 
Does she accuse us of anything else 
but youth?” 

“ The truth is,” said Elmslie, slowly, 
gazing at Jane, who was evidently 
not wasted on him, “that they don’t 
exactly complain.” 

“ What do they do, then?” 

‘ ‘ They simply say that you have 
no husbands — and many visitors — 
and-” 

Jane rose—a different woman 
from the one who had trembled at 
his entrance. Her head held very 
high and backward, her eyes half- 
closed, she looked at him, and then 
smiled — magnificently. Whatever 
she had been, she was perfectly un¬ 
troubled now. 

“My husband is in India, and my 
sister is not married. If you want us 
to go on that account we are perfectly 
willing. We,” with calm insolence, 
“will leave the neighborhood unpol¬ 
luted for Miss Wellwood. ” 

Mr. Elmslie caught his breath. The 
letters were suddenly stigmatized in 
his mind as “ d—d cheek.” 

“My goodness!” he said, incoher¬ 
ently. ‘ ‘ I was a fool; I might have 
known. I—I will arrange this affair 
for you. I understand these com¬ 
plaints are insults. I will answer them 
accordingly. I-” 

“ Then it is nothing?” 

“ Quite so. Nothing.” If she had 
been a murderess Mr. Elmslie would 
not have cared. All he knew was that 


he had never seen anyone so beautiful 
in all his life. He bowed himself out, 
sadly conscious that he, as a visitor, 
would not be welcome at Rossetti 
Mansions. 

“And you never mentioned last 
night and that horrid man!” shrieked 
the astonished Sarah when Elmslie 
had departed. 

“I forgot him,” returned Jane, 
meekly. But she had not; she 
only preferred other methods. Last 
night’s letter was no worry to her 
now, since it was all of a piece with 
the agent’s visit. But if the writer 
waited uselessly night after night to 
speak to Mrs. Wilton on the stairs, 
no one but the night-watchman knew. 


XII 

There was no escape. Jane was 
forced to “dine quietly” with the 
Wiltons. Sarah was pungently ig¬ 
nored in the invitation, and she 
smiled. 

“Praise the pigs!” was her low 
comment. “Don’t agitate yourself 
to explain. I would not enjoy it any 
more than you will. I am going out. 
I shall take Adams. I shall go to the 
Palace. ” 

“Why don’t you take an adorer in¬ 
stead?” 

“They wouldn’t go. Or if they 
did they’d stuff me into a box and 
not let me call my soul my own. 
They treat me as if I were made of 
virgin gold and everything were acid 
and might corrode me. I shall take 
Adams. And I won’t even sit in the 
stalls. I shall sit in the up-stairs bal¬ 
cony.” 

“ You can’t.” 

“I can, my beloved. And if you 
put me to it I can walk about in the 
promenade. ” 

And Miss Egerton retired to the 
bedroom to make a carefully studied 
toilet. Evening dress was out of the 
question; street dress was too hot. 
Eventually she compromised on a 
muslin blouse, all creamy pink and 
lace, a chiffon ruffie, and a toque cov¬ 
ered with pink roses. These splen- 
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dors she toned down with an old 
black satin skirt and covered np with 
a gorgeous dark-blue satin cloak 
adorned with quantities of priceless 
lace. She surveyed herself with some 
pride, and sailed blandly into the 
drawing-room. 

Jane raised her eyebrows. 

“What’s the matter?” inquired the 
bedecked one, with suspicion. 

“Oh, nothing! You look sweet, 
but not precisely inconspicuous!” 

“Fudge! I’ve had this cloak and 
this old skirt for forty years.” 

“You have had that complexion 
for only the past forty minutes.” 
For the pale Sarah was adorned with 
a flush as of faint roses. 

“ Only ten, if you wish to be exact. ” 

Sarah, unabashed, departed to beat 
up Adams. Tha^t damsel had like¬ 
wise spent time on her toilet. She 
had enlivened the smart black dress 
that duty compelled her to wear with 
a hat culled from the treasuries of the 
Brompton Road. It was large, and 
it bore plumes of black that waved 
high. 

“Good heavens!” cried Sarah. “I 
had no idea you were so pretty, 
Adams.” She surveyed her hand¬ 
maiden with astonishment, taking in 
the black hair and the creamy skin 
deftly brought out by like tones in 
her toilet. Sarah’s pinkness and 
her amber-gold hair stood out softly 
beside the low-toned good looks of 
her maid. 

“ Come along, we’re going in an 
omnibus,” she cried, prosaically, and 
the enraptured Adams followed the 
rapid click of her high heels down the 
long stone stairs. 

“ Buy the tickets, Adams!” Sarah 
spoke rather faintly. They were very 
late, the entrance to the Palace was 
full of men, and Sarah’s pink toque 
was striking to the eye. Adams was 
a London girl, and not in the least 
appalled. She purchased tickets and 
followed Sarah up stairs. Three men 
strolled up after them, but Sarah was 
happily oblivious. 

Up-stairs it was pitch dark. Some¬ 
one was in the middle of a turn. It 
was a slim girl in voluminous drap- 


ings on which were chastely thrown 
varying transparencies of the heads 
of different members of the Royal 
family. The audience applauded 
loyally; they were accustomed to the 
type of the Royal countenances, and 
did not find them unhandsome. 

Sarah leaned breathless over the 
rail of the promenade. 

“Adams,” she breathed, “there 
aren’t any seats.” 

Adams, with the air of a masquer¬ 
ading duchess, beckoned her onward 
after a white-capped maid. Sarah 
was conscious of going down steps in 
darkness, dazzled the while by blue 
and red flashes on the darkened stage 
where the Royal family glared in 
primary colors, of stumbling over 
outstretched legs, finally of sinking 
into her seat with joy. The lights 
flashed up as the girl on the stage 
finished her last gyration, and the 
French gentlemen whom Sarah’s pre¬ 
posterous heels had made wince were 
all glaring wrathfully at her. But 
she was letting her cloak slip back 
from her shoulders, and her innocent 
pinkiness and the cloudy amber of 
her small, drooping head worked a 
miracle with the annoyed ones. They 
glanced eloquently at their friends 
instead of glaring at Sarah. One of 
them offered her his program, and 
she calmly took it, but somehow he 
became conscious that he was a hair¬ 
dresser in private life, and he felt it 
impossible to begin the conversation 
he had contemplated. All that he 
accomplished was to sit out the rest 
of the performance without any pro¬ 
gram. 

As the next turn came on Sarah 
piously gave thanks that she had not 
come with an adorer. Four men 
were singing, singing very well, but 
one of them was so wobblingly fat, 
either by nature or art, that he made 
her feel ill. A Frenchman beside the 
hairdresser made a realistic remark 
to him in French that caused the hap¬ 
less Sarah to start. 

“I’m not a bit amused!” she said, 
wrathfully. “ And all this smoke 
when I’m not smoking makes my head 
ache.” For all round her, in the 
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low-turned light, resounded the cheer¬ 
ful click of wax matches, followed by 
the little flame and glow as man after 
man lighted up. It was paradise, 
with the peri inside but unable to 
enjoy herself. Miss Egerton’s sharp 
eye traveled carefully over the house 
when the fat and pendulous horror on 
the stage had disappeared amid fran¬ 
tic applause, and the lights were 
turned on. 

“There’s a woman smoking in one 
of the boxes. I shall smoke,” she 
declared, cheerfully. “ Can we buy 
cigarettes in the bar, Adams?” 

It took a good deal to jar Adams. 

“ Certainly, Miss Egerton. Shall I 
get you some?” 

“I’ll go with you.” 

And she followed the doughty, 
handsome maid across the promenade 
and into the refreshment place. 
Adams disappeared into a crowd of 
men; Sarah sank composedly on a wide 
sofa and surveyed the scene. Every¬ 
where were men and girls walking up 
and down or seated at small tables in 
retired corners having drinks. Sarah 
envied none of them. They looked 
dull, their scraps of talk that reached 
her were coarse and stupid. Still 
she was the only woman in sight not 
talking to a man, and it was annoy¬ 
ing to be out of the fashion. Not 
for worlds would she have owned to 
herself that she resented the glances 
of the attached and unattached males 
lavished on her dainty prettiness, 
where she nestled alone in a corner of 
the big sofa by the door. Adams re¬ 
turned with the cigarettes, and Sarah 
rose. They went into the promenade 
and leaned on the rail very happily 
while they discussed the house. Sud¬ 
denly Adams took her mistress by the 
arm. 

“That fair man has followed you 
•ever since we came in—he’ll speak to 
you if you don’t move. And—don’t 
start. Miss Egerton—I saw Mr. Hop¬ 
kins behind him just now as I turned 
my head!” 

Sarah glided nimbly to her place as 
the lights went down, and the fair 
man retired disappointed. Mr. Hop¬ 
kins hastily decided that he must have 
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had the jumps to have imagined Miss 
Egerton here alone, and he went 
down-stairs again. Sarah drew a long 
breath. 

‘ ‘ Adams, you are a priceless angel 1” 
she said, solemnly. “One more min¬ 
ute and my situation—heavens! sup¬ 
pose Mr. Hopkins, of all persons, had 
observed me being accosted by a man 
I didn’t know! After that escape I 
can venture on anything!” 

She took a cigarette from the box of 
Egyptians Adams had procured, and 
leaned back composedly in her chair 
to a stout Frenchman behind her. 
He was accompanied by his stouter 
wife, and when the slim, fair angel in 
front of him calmly asked him for a 
light his position was truly appalling. 
Had he been alone, indeed!—but alas, 
he was not! Politeness made him 
produce the match, abject cowardice 
in the glare of his wife’s eye made 
him present it to Sarah in silence. 

Anna Held came on the stage, and 
for the first time Sarah took joy in 
the performance. She laughed softly 
as she smoked her cigarette, oblivious 
of Hopkins below stairs and the fair 
man who stood gazing at her from the 
promenade. The hairdresser next her 
was more puzzled than ever. He was 
obliged to dismiss the theory that she 
was a little girl run away from the 
schoolroom, and fortunately the sup¬ 
position he substituted was unknown 
to the subject of it. 

Sarah put out her cigarette against 
the opera glass in front of her. 

“Let’s go home, Adams. I’m 
hungry!” and she yawned. The 
people were getting up to go. Sarah 
and Adams went out in the crush, es¬ 
caping Hopkins by keeping carefully 
at his back. As they edged along be¬ 
hind him in the bright light of the 
street door Sarah gasped: 

“Adams, rtin!'' 

She seized her by the arm and 
dragged her across the street, then 
on at top speed to Piccadilly Circus. 
Neither of them spoke till they were 
safely on an omnibus, wedged in by 
giuibby, nondescript people. 

“Colonel Wilton!” Adams ejacu¬ 
lated. 
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Solemnly Sarah nodded. “ Bad old 
man!” she said, virtuously. She had 
never seen a pair of opera glasses that 
had been leveled on her all the even¬ 
ing from a box, nor the puzzled ill 
temper in a face behind them. 

A man got up on the omnibus. It 
was the fair man who had gazed at 
them throughout the evening. Sarah 
drew another long breath, this time 
of annihilated conceit. For the man 
sat down beside Adams. It was to 
Adams that he addressed himself, and 
for the first time in her life Sarah 
comprehended that mistress and maid 
were of the same clay. The man was 
a gentleman and perfectly polite. 
Sarah found a wicked joy in egg¬ 
ing the uncomfortable and reluctant 
Adams on to mild flirtation. In spite 
of drawbacks it was evident that the 
latter could hold her own. Sarah felt 
like saying “bravo” at every sharp, 
quiet cut the town-bred girl dealt her 
unwelcome swain. 

“I wonder, though, what he would 
think if I were to sit beside him and 
talk to his valet.” 

The omnibus stopped at Rutland 
Gate, and Adams whispered to her. 
They rose and flew down the steps 
and disappeared before the fair man 
realized they had departed. It was 
dark and there were no hansoms. 
Miss Egerton, as she trudged along 
toward Hammersmith in uncomfort¬ 
able shoes, felt that if ever there was 
an overrated pleasure it was going to 
music halls. But Adams sailed on¬ 
ward puffed with pride. 


XIII 

The clock was striking nine as Mrs. 
Wilton toiled up the stairs to her 
flat. She had told Hopkins that she 
did not mind stairs; to-night she was 
conscious of each step of them. She 
looked, as she passed the landing 
light, tired; exactly as a woman 
looks who has been out to lunch and 
then to a garden party, and has hated 
each worse than the other. Adams 
opened the door before she had time 
to knock. 


“ Fm so glad youVe come back, 
m’m,” she said, solemnly. 

“ Why? Is anything—” she was 
so weary that she was petulant—“the 
matter here?” as if it were the last 
straw to have anything wrong in the 
flat. 

“Those dreadful people who let 
you their flat never paid their gas 
bill, and the gas man came this after¬ 
noon and said he must have the four 
pounds they owed him. I would not 
give him all that money.” 

“Did you have it?” Jane’s inter¬ 
ruption was to the point. 

“Well, no,” unwillingly, “I 
hadn’t. So he said he must cut off 
the gas. And he did.” 

“What about dinner? There was 
no dinner?” said Jane. 

“No, m’m! Miss Egerton did not 
come in. I suppose she was dining 
out. My tea,” gloomily, “I made 
on the oil stove.” 

Mrs. Wilton was at once aware 
that she was hungry. It was this, 
of course, that made her so de¬ 
pressed. 

“ This is too much!” she said. 

“ I might make you some porridge 
on the oil stove.” 

Jane turned ungratefully from the 
suggestion. 

“No, thank you, Adams; I am too 
hungry. What I want is dinner.” 
She never drank champagne; but it 
came over her now that some soup 
and a glass of it would lift this 
senseless worry off her. Where on 
earth was Sarah? It was not fair of 
her to be out. 

“Here is Miss Egerton now,” re¬ 
marked the doleful Adams. “ Some¬ 
times she brings cakes home with 
her.” 

“Cakes!” cried Sarah, gaily. 
“What are you talking about cakes 
for at this time of night? Isn’t there 
any dinner left? I’m getting old. 
The society of a young man no longer 
makes me oblivious of food.” 

“ There was no dinner,” announced 
Jane. 

“No dinner! What rubbish! I’ll 
have supper, then,” with the falling 
inflection of relief. 
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“They’ve cut off the gas, miss,” 
said Adams. 

“Well, there’s a range—cook on 
the range.” 

“ It won’t draw.” 

“Won’t draw!” cried Sarah, fling¬ 
ing herself down on the sofa. “ It 
must draw. I’m hungry. Can’t you 
do something?” 

“Just after the man cut off the 
gas Mr. Elmslie sent word over to say 
he’d paid him rather than let us be in¬ 
convenienced. But the gas man had 
gone. I can’t do anything, miss, till 
the morning. Couldn’t you ladies go 
out?” 

“Why didn’t I stay out?” groaned 
Sarah. “ But I couldn’t.” 

“Where’s Mr. O’Hara?” 

“You know where he is,” gloomily. 
“Dining out and going to the Glas- 
tonburys’ ball. He has to 1 She’s 
his aunt. You knew that.” 

The weariness came back to Mrs. 
Wilton’s face. This night, of all 
nights, she wished devoutly that Mr. 
O’Hara had not known a soul in 
town. 

“Why can’t we go to Mrs. Os¬ 
borne’s?” said Sarah, briskly. 

“ We can’t,” grimly. “She’saway. 
We can’t go anywhere. You know,” 
irrelevantly, “ I have to be at the 
Wiltons’ most of to-morrow. And 
anyway, Mrs. Osborne is supposed to 
have been off at Paddington in the 
8.20 train.” 

“Then she’s out of it! But,” 
firmly, “we must eat. That Italian 
place in the Strand—we could go 
there to supper.” 

“ But it’s miles from here.” 

“There’s nowhere nearer,” drily. 
“You know that.” She spoke as se¬ 
curely as if Regent street and Picca¬ 
dilly had been wiped out. 

But Jane only said: “No, there’s 
nowhere nearer.” 

It was odd that after having driven 
all the way in a cab, Jane, neverthe¬ 
less, should stand breathless in the 
entrance of the unfashionable res¬ 
taurant. 

“Come on,” urged Sarah. “No 
one we ever heard of will be here. 
Were just between dinner and 


supper, too. The room’s half- 
empty.” 

Jane cast hesitation to the winds. 

“Where shall we go, up-stairs or 
down? Down is a la carte.” 

“Oh, down, if you’ve got enough 
money. ” 

Sarah’s experience of many restau¬ 
rants had shown her the error of table 
d’hote dining. But it was Jane’s 
party, so she kindly added a saving 
clause to her decision. 

“ Heaps!” 

Jane kept money in little piles on 
the bedroom mantelpiece between 
Sarah’s row of shoes. She had 
hastily swept a pile of sovereigns 
into her pocket, just as they were 
leaving that crowded retreat. 

She led the way straight before her 
and took possession of a table near 
the door. 

Sarah gazed at the electric lamps 
with soft rose shades on the tables, 
marked with satisfaction her own re¬ 
flection in the many mirrors, and re¬ 
garded the astoundingly frescoed 
walls with keen rapture. 

“This is my favorite color for lamp 
shades,” she remarked, cheerfully. 
“ I know I shall enjoy my supper.” 

“ Thank heaven, I can back myself 
to order it against any man in Lon¬ 
don, ” murmured Jane, piously. 

She was apt to suffer many things 
when dining with the excellent Hop¬ 
kins, who liked joints—with vege¬ 
tables. 

“Cold trout, Sarah, or whitebait?” 

“Whitebait. Mr. O’Hara always 
feeds me on cold trout.” 

The head waiter murmured respect¬ 
fully that one portion of fish would 
doubtless be ample for the two ladies, 
who had chosen their wine and omit¬ 
ted soup in a manner that had placed 
them high in his estimation. 

Filet h la Toscano^"' Jane com¬ 
manded. 

“ Shall we have asparagus?” 

“Yes, cold.” 

“ And a vanilla souffld. They make 
heavenly souffles. And—can we have 
some strawberries—with kirsch or 
maraschino? Iced, you know. ” 

The head waiter did know, and the 
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two buccaneers sat awaiting their 
supper. It was early, and there were 
not many people. They were suffi¬ 
ciently noticeable as they sat dis¬ 
coursing happily, and a middle-aged 
gentleman opposite eyed them with 
approbation. He specially admired 
Sarah’s exquisite wild-rose complex¬ 
ion. 

“They’re not very quick,” re¬ 
marked that lady, ruefully. “Jane, 
I shall die if I do not get something 
to eat!” 

“ Have a hors d'ceiivre.'' 

“ Never eat raw fish!” ungratefully 
eyeing the Norwegian hareng. Jane 
was eating a buttered roll; she did 
not specially like it, but it kept her 
calm. 

“If I could turn pale,” wailed 
Sarah, “I should faint. But you 
can’t expect everything from a com¬ 
plexion that lives in a china box!” 

“ Here’s the whitebait.” 

Jane divided it triumphantly. 
There was “ample” for two, as the 
\vaiter had prophesied. 

Under the gentle influences of 
champagne and whitebait Sarah re¬ 
vived. She even became hilarious. 
Her dark-blue eyes shone starry, her 
laugh rang out nearly as clear and 
sweet as Jane’s—Jane had the most 
delicious laugh in the world. And 
Jane, too, sat laughing and talking 
like a happy child, her modishly 
dressed hair and her fine hat some¬ 
how adding point to the fresh deli¬ 
cacy of her face, the fine, unspoilt 
lines of her firm red lips. After all, 
her apprehensions had been no more 
than hungry crossness. 

“Don’t, don’t, Sarah!” she im¬ 
plored. For Sarah was recklessly 
flinging away her best conversation 
and her most cheerful tales on this 
tete-a-tete dinner with a sister. Could 
Colonel Wilton, who said sisters al¬ 
ways hated each other and talked 
only before men, but have heard her! 

“Oh, Sarah, I am getting hysteri¬ 
cal. Do stop making me laugh,” 
Jane implored. 

She put down her knife and fork on 
her plate and put her hand in her 
pocket for a handkerchief. A small 


pile of coins came out with it and 
dropped with a clink into her lap. 
She looked at them absently. Then 
she started. She thrust her hand 
back into her pocket; there was noth¬ 
ing else in it. Every bit of color left 
her face. 

She had brought five shillings in¬ 
stead of five sovereigns; she had not 
enough to pay for their dinner! 

“ Sarah!” 

“What’s the matter? Do you see 
any Wiltons?” 

“Oh, do attend, Sarah! Have you 
got any money?” 

“ Me? You know I never have,” 
cheerfully. “Why? You said you’d 
plenty. ” 

“ I made a mistake.” The filet was 
growing cold on Jane’s plate. ‘ ‘ Look! 
That’s all I’ve got.” 

She pointed a small, miserable fin¬ 
ger at the pile of silver that should 
have been gold. 

Sarah dived wildly into the re¬ 
cesses of her gown. Piecemeal she 
produced shillings and sixpences. 

“Two pounds,” she announced, 
grimly. “ It is not enough. ” 

Jane drank some champagne. Then 
she did some rapid mental arith¬ 
metic. 

“ It’s not enough, not nearly. Oh, 
that souffle! Why did I order it? It 
was only greediness; we didn’t need 
it!” 

The middle-aged man near by was 
taking in the tragedy. He gave way 
to a broad smile of approval at Sarah’s 
calm response. 

“Well, it is ordered, and I’m go¬ 
ing to eat it. When we get to the bill, 
we can think of wrestling with it. 
Your filefs getting cold.” 

Jane took up her knife and fork 
again, but visions of a row and an out¬ 
raged proprietor loomed large before 
her. Even the souffld did not give 
her courage. But the strawberries 
and maraschino made her bold. 

‘ ‘ Best strawberries and maraschino 
in London one gets here,” she an¬ 
nounced, as she ate her first. At her 
third she waxed cheerful, and she was 
herself again throughout the coffee 
and cigarettes. It was Sarah who 
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was doubtful about smoking without 
the stalwart O’Hara to back her. 

“Pouf!” said Jane, her cigarette 
tight in her childish mouth as she got 
a light from the outwardly calm 
waiter. ‘ ‘ They can only ask us to 
stop. This is the first smoke I’ve had 
to-day.” 

She leaned back, placidly happy. 
They were not asked to stop; no one 
took any notice of them. 

“ I can’t smoke in peace till I know 
about that bill,” said Sarah, suddenly. 
She unearthed half-a-crown from a 
forgotten pocket and gave it to Jane. 
There was a period of awful suspense; 
then the bill arrived on a plate. Jane 
glanced at it; Sarah snatched it. 

“Oh, blessed half-crown!” she 
cried. “Give me that light, Jane,” 
holding out a slim, fair hand for the 
spirit lamp. For the bill was just 
two pounds—they had half-a-crown 
for the waiter. 

But when they were in the street it 
dawned on them that they had only 
sixpence to get them home. 

“Hansom, and pay at the house,” 
said Sarah. 

“No money when we get there. I 
remember now. I paid the bills yes¬ 
terday.” 

“The top of an omnibus will be 
much nicer,” calmly. “I’ve always 
wanted to go on one at night. Come 
on. We’ll get one from Charing 
Cross.” 

Jane said nothing. Her mental 
aspect was clouded again by the 
vision of a man’s face—if he could see 
them careering madly up the Strand 
at 11 p.M. ! But at Charing Cross there 
was not one omnibus for West Ken¬ 
sington. 

“We can’t stay here,” said Jane, 
desperately. “We must go to Picca¬ 
dilly Circus in the first one we see, 
and get our own there. ” 

She climbed as she spoke into a 
dark-green omnibus bearing the de¬ 
sired legend of Chapel Street and Pic¬ 
cadilly. But there was no room in¬ 
side. With shaking legs she followed 
Sarah to the top and to the front seat. 

“Horses are quite good,” said 
Sarah Sarah was enjoying herself. 


“We’re all good on this ’bus!” The 
driver turned round with a drunken 
leer. “ Men and ’orses and girls are 
all good!” 

“Don’t talk to him!” commanded 
Jane. “ Don’t you see he is a pirate? 
He’s drunk.” She picked up her 
skirts and fled wildly down the steps. 
“And the conductor—oh, hear the 
conductor!” 

There was no need to draw atten¬ 
tion to him. His cheerfully intoxi¬ 
cated yells were loud in their ears. 

“Come on! My ’bus goes every¬ 
where. To hell, if you like!” He 
caught Jane’s arm. “Hi, miss, you 
can’t get off! If you does we charges 
sixpence.” 

But she fled by him after Sarah 
into the crowd. It seemed miles to 
Piccadilly, and no blue omnibus 
greeted them when they reached the 
comer. 

“We’d better walk to Mrs. Os¬ 
borne’s,” said Jane, desperately. 
“ We’ll never get to the flat. Come 
across the street. She might have 
come home unexpectedly. Anyhow, 
they’ll let us in. ” 

The lamps shone down on them 
bright as day as they waited while 
the stream of hansoms and omnibuses 
passed ceaselessly, and for once the 
policeman lingered before stopping 
the traffic to let them cross. 

“ Jane!” cried Sarah. 

“ Sarah!” muttered Jane. 

In a hansom close to them, but 
driving rapidly past, were Mrs. Wil¬ 
ton and her lord. 

“Did they know us?” Jane was 
sick with horror. But she grew 
worse when she turned and beheld 
another hansom coming from the 
other direction. Out of it Mr. Hop¬ 
kins and Mr. O’PIara gazed straight 
at them. 

There was no question of going to 
Mrs. Osborne’s now. Jane grasped 
her sister by the arm, and they tore 
across the street under the noses of 
omnibus horses, but not before they 
had observed a wild stampede in the 
hansom, and had heard “ Stop! stop!” 
from its occupants. 

“Here’s an omnibus!” Sarah 
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jerked Jane into it. It went to Put¬ 
ney, but that was no matter. There 
were two vacant seats on the top. 
From that eminence they descried 
two men tearing back from the point 
at which they had succeeded in stop¬ 
ping their hansom. Mr. Hopkins 
rushed to the omnibus as it started. 

“No room!” yelled the conductor. 

“ We’ll stand.” 

“Not allowed,” roared the man, 
with a glance at the policeman direct¬ 
ing the traffic. 

Sarah looked no more, for the re¬ 
luctant Hopkins had dropped off the 
step. Jane was too agitated to speak. 
Not till they were past the corner of 
Brompton road did she muster cour¬ 
age to lead the way down from the 
sheltering omnibus into the street. 
Penniless, weary,, for once silent, 
Sarah trudged beside her. It had 
been a day of storm. It seemed the 
middle of the night when they came 
to their own door, but not even the 
night-watchman saw them drag wear¬ 
ily into its blessed shelter. Half-way 
up the endless stairs Jane lagged and 
stopped; by chance she looked out of 
the landing window. 

Winnie Well wood’s door was open. 
In the stream of light from it a man 
came out, and—Jane Wilton’s heart 
stopped beating—the man was Van 
Ingen! 

She set her teeth and walked up¬ 
stairs. 

XIV 

“Jane,” said Sarah, half-awake, 
“Jane!” She looked at the empty bed 
beside hers; then sat up and stared 
round the little bedroom. Was 
Jane ill that she was up at half-past 
seven in the morning? The electric 
bell ringing as it had never rung in 
that flat brought Adams at a run. 
But all her mistress said was: 

“ Breakfast.” She had seen a note 
on her bed. She read it, standing 
barefoot by the window — perhaps 
that made her shiver. The note was 
simple enough: 

I’ve gone out—I had to go. If the 
Wiltons come I don’t care. I’m done 


with Wiltons. Don’t go to Mrs. Os¬ 
borne’s till you see me. I may be back 
in an hour; I may stay there. If I do 
I’ll stay for good. 

“‘Don’t care!’ ‘Done with Wil¬ 
tons!’ ” repeated Sarah. “ She’s mad! 
She can’t be done with them. Oh, I 
hate George Wilton, I hate him! 
Why did I ever let her marry him? 
But if she doesn’t come back—” Sa¬ 
rah, who never cried, was crying 
wildly. “What shall I do? Oh, what 
shall I do?” She knew Jane could 
never pay the price of being “done 
with Wiltons.” “ I thought it would 
be fun. But it isn’t—funny!” 

She dressed, at half-past seven, be¬ 
cause she must be doing something. 
She was afraid to go out, afraid Jane 
might come back and miss her. If 
she had dared be honest with herself 
she would have said, afraid Jane 
might not come back. “ In an hour, ” 
Jane had written. What on earth 
did she mean by an hour? There 
were years of minutes, aging centu¬ 
ries of them, and they stretched on 
indefinitely. By four Sarah Eger- 
ton had paid mentally all the price 
that would bankrupt Jane, the 
price of being done with Wiltons. 
At half-past four precisely an im¬ 
petuously touched doorbell gave a 
hideous and disquieting shock to 
nerves that were nearly at breaking 
strain. 

“ Adams—” she had to moisten her 
lips to say it—“ who is it?” 

Adams craned to the glass of the 
front door. 

“Mrs. and Miss Wilton, m’m.” 

Something like electricity ran 
through Sarah. If Jane were done 
with Wiltons she could tell them 
so, decently and in order; no silly 
schoolgirl prank should do it for her. 
And—there was the off chance yet; 
Jane might never tell them. The 
sister walked back to the drawing¬ 
room and sat down. 

“Truth, mixed with Osbornes, will 
do the Wiltons,” she said to herself, 
though ten minutes ago she had not 
cared whether or not there was a 
Wilton in the world. It was queer 
how determined she felt this: if Jane 
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must be blamed in great things she 
should stand clear of small. 

Mrs. Wilton could be heard now, 
demanding of Adams in breathless 
gasps if Mrs. George Wilton were 
at home. The information that she 
was not was useless, and Adams, 
momentarily effaced by the drawing¬ 
room door, announced the visitors. 
Miss Egerton rose to receive them. 

“How do you do, dear Mrs. Wil¬ 
ton?” Her voice was oiled with the 
serpent’s guile; she kissed her con- 
nection-in-law lightly on both cheeks 
—yes, kissed her! “Quite well, I 
hope? What a bad horse you had in 
your hansom last night! I was sure 
he would kick before you got home. 
Do sit here on the sofa. Tea has 
just come in.” 

Mrs. Wilton stood rigid. Sarah 
was denying nothing; the shameless 
sight of last night had been no de¬ 
lusion. 

“Where—” she said, but she was 
forced to pause for the breath horror 
had knocked out of her, “where is 
Jane?” 

“ I don’t know.” It was a truthful 
answer. 

“She should be here. She should 
have come to me this morning with 
an explanation. She-” 

“She was very tired last night,” 
calmly. ‘ ‘ She went out to get rid of 
a headache. Will you have cake or 
bread and butter?” 

“Do you mean to say,” said Mrs. 
Wilton, slowly, sternly, with a full 
stop after each word, “ that you ivere 
in Piccadilly Circus last night, that 
we really saw you, with our own 
eyes? Oh, Amelia!” she turned her 
portentous gaze on her daughter. 

Sarah softly and profanely hummed, 
“Oh, Louisa!” 

“Of course it was,” said she, open¬ 
ing her eyes innocently to meet Mrs. 
Wilton’s stare. “Did you think I 
should say we were not there? Is 
that why you came to-day? You saw 
us.” 

“No, no. But Jane,” severely, 
“Jane must be aware that only 
women of a—a certain class are seen 
at night in Piccadilly Circus!” 


“You were there,” meekly. 

“ Passing through, merely.” 

“We did not stay there all night.” 
Sarah laughed; no one would have 
known it was with iron determina¬ 
tion, with a heart quaking for a step 
that did not come. “What did you 
think we were doing—camping out?” 

Mrs. Wilton opened her mouth and 
shut it again. She was incapable of 
speech. 

Sarah’s voice, sweetly raised, lost 
all that uncalled-for mirth. 

“It was so unfortunate! We had 
an accident. We were coming home 
from the theatre with old Mr. Os¬ 
borne and Mrs. Osborne in a four- 
wheeler, and she became faint. The 
four-wheeler had no pneumatic tires. 
And the driver was drunk!” 

Amelia sniffed. 

“Yes, very drunk,” with calm as¬ 
severation. “We were all obliged to 
get out, and they took the only han¬ 
som we could find. Of course, Mrs. 
Osborne had to be got home, and Mr. 
Osborne could not leave his fainting 
daughter-in-law. He was so dis¬ 
tressed at having to desert us! We 
had to come home in another hansom, 
with a sober driver.” Sarah was all 
the time wondering why she took this 
trouble to lie to people who to-mor¬ 
row might be neither here nor there 
to her and Jane. 

But the lies were a success. Mrs. 
Wilton and her daughter were calmed. 
They ate cake and drank much tea, 
as their due for the disappointment of 
not finding Jane and at finding Sarah 
ready with an explanation, even bold 
with one—for she dared much before 
they left. Mrs. Wilton said so, with 
a decent varnish, but finally she and 
her daughter departed amicably. Sa¬ 
rah, with huge relief, washed off the 
taste of Wilton cheek, that stung her 
lips a Judas red, and sat down. The 
horrible bell rang again. 

“Mr. Hopkins, Mr. O’Hara,” an¬ 
nounced Adams. 

Mr. Hopkins’s appearance was as 
warlike as his unwarlike figure would 
permit; he wore depression and sus¬ 
picion ostentatiously. But the eyes 
of O’Hara were troubled. At their 
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glance Sarah’s only ray of consola¬ 
tion was that she had on her best and 
most becoming tea gown. 

‘‘We saw you—” Hopkins seated 
himself by her—“last night. How 
could you do such a thing?” He was 
really glaring at her. “And is your 
sister not here?” disagreeably. 

For Hopkins Sarah had cared not 
at all, and the nameless aggression of 
his manner roused her to sudden bat¬ 
tle. No Hopkins must be allowed to 
look like that, and so speak of Jane! 

“Do what?” she asked, carelessly. 
“ I think it is you who shouldn’t have 
done it.” 

“But it was extraordinary—dread¬ 
ful!” 

“ Who was dreadful! There were 
we, alone, after an adventure with a 
drunken driver, having to get out 
in Piccadilly Circus and forage for 
ourselves. And there were you, two 
selfish men in a hansom with a sober 
driver, and you never even offered 
him to us.” 

“We would have,” Hopkins inter¬ 
posed, “but you ran! You went on 
an omnibus—a Putney omnibus.” 
There was blood-curdling tragedy 
in his tone. 

“We had no time to offer you our 
hansom,” began O’Hara. “You were 
so quick, so very, very quick, as if 
you wanted—” he paused. 

Sarah was regarding him intently. 
He avoided his doom by that pause. 
Not so Mr. Hopkins, who rushed on 
his. 

“We were sure you did not want us 
to see you,” he said, unpleasantly. 

“As if we should mind what you 
saw us do!” Sarah made that “ you ” 
scathing. “And why, then, did you 
come here to-day?” she inquired, with 
the air of her late visitor. “ We were 
most unhappy last night. We did 
not like the streets, or the men—they 
stared at us. But as for you-” 

“Of course they did,” said Hop¬ 
kins, gruffly. “ How horrible for you 
both!” The “ both ” was added to ap¬ 
pease Sarah; but he thought of bold, 
bad men staring at his beloved Jane, 
and felt quite ill. 

“And you drove on,” said Sarah, 


softly. “You did not care enough 
about us to get out of your hansom.” 
Her voice was icy. “We had been 
dining out, we were very tired, and 
at least you could have got us a han¬ 
som. ” She thought as she said it, 
“What fools we were not to stay still 
and make them get one.” Then she 
thought it wise to thaw. “And we 
were a little—a little frightened.” 
Could Mrs. Wilton have heard that 
gentle, cooing voice! 

‘ ‘ Your sister goes out a great deal, ” 
said Hopkins, suddenly, “for a per¬ 
son who dislikes it. She refused to 
go to the theatre with me!'' 

“What do you mean?” Sarah’s 
eyes were too childlike, too wide. 

‘ ‘ I mean I was at the Lyceum on 
Saturday night. ” 

“ Well,” she looked really babyish, 
“Jane was not, though I suppose 
she had a right to be if she had 
wanted to. ” 

“ In the Duke of Alte-Henneberg’s 
box,” drily, “ with three men and no 
women! I must say I was surprised!” 

“Then you wasted an emotion,” 
returned Sarah, very quietly, ‘ ‘ on our 
cousin, Mrs. Osborne. Jane would 
not speak to a man like the Duke; 
she couldn’t, because she doesn’t 
know him. But I suppose even Jane 
can’t help what Mrs. Osborne does. 
Do you imagine she would take the 
trouble to lie—to you—about going 
to a theatre? She has no need!” 
(With a sister to do it for her.) 

“ Mrs. Osborne!” Hopkins gasped. 
“Was that Mrs. Osborne? Then— 
oh, that explains it! I—I couldn’t 
get near; I’d no glass; and I never 
thought your sister could have that 
manner—with a man like Alte-PIen- 
neberg. I—can you forgive me for 
being such a fool?” His countenance 
had assumed the expression of the 
villain of a piece when his villainy is 
brought home to him. Even Sarah 
was mollified by his crestfallen, guilty 
face. 

“Oh, what does it matter?” she 
said. “But last night—we had a 
dreadful time last night! I’m—I’m 
so wretched to-day!” 

Emotion was in her voice, and 
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O’Hara longed for a screen that he 
might humble himself and kiss her 
hand in secret. Hopkins in humilia¬ 
tion was calling himself by every 
name, when the drawing-room door 
was flung open—not by Adams. 

A man, tall, clean-shaven, grimly 
handsome, stood in the doorway. 
Sarah,behind Hopkins’s back,clutched 
O’Hara by the arm. 

“Go! Take him away!” she said, 
not above her breath; but he heard. 
“ Go quick!” 

To this day Mr. Hopkins does not 
know why he did not wait for Mrs. 
Wilton, or for his tea. He was so 
instantly out on the landing, hat in 
hand, that he never dreamed O’Hara 
put him there. He did not look at 
O’Hara, or he would have seen that 
he was deadly pale, as pale as Sarah 
left behind—Sarah, who, as the door 
closed behind Hopkins’s unconscious 
back, stood staring at the Background! 
If a mind can jabber, hers did it 
then. 

“Here! He’s here! What brings 
him here? What shall I do? What 
shall I do?” 

XV 

Old Lord de Fort stared. He put 
up his eyeglass and stared again; 
then he tittered. He always tittered 
when affairs—other people’s affairs— 
looked involved. The crush in which 
Lady Lanark was exploiting her visit¬ 
ing list suddenly became so interest¬ 
ing as to obviate the heat of it and 
the treading on his lordship’s gouty 
toe. “Mrs. Osborne,” he reflected, 
"‘'‘without Mr. Van Ingen! Mr. Van 
Ingen, zvith Miss Delabere! There 
have been events. Gad! She couldn’t 
have been fool enough to refuse him!” 
And he studied Mrs. Osborne’s face. 

It was not as usual, though for 
his life he could not tell what made 
the change in it. She had not refused 
the American prince, or she would 
not glance furtively at his immaculate 
back. The Delabere girl—^he looked 
at her—was pretty, seventeen and not 
clever. “ Lord, Lord!” said de Fort, 
piously, “she must have given him 


too much caviare to make him fly to 
jam! raspberry jam,” unkindly—for 
the Delabere cheeks were dyed with 
elation. “ I shall see this through.” 
He trotted down-stairs and employed 
half an hour in the hall, outside the 
tea-room door. 

Mrs. Osborne, with the Duke of 
Alte-Henneberg in tow, passed him 
so closely that her gown brushed him. 
She was not hearing a word the Duke 
of Alte-Henneberg said, and she never 
saw Lord de Fort at all. She looked 
as lovely as a painting, and as hard. 
He saw now where the change was in 
her. Her scarlet, triumphant lips 
were straight shut. She looked 
driven. 

“ Do you mind letting me pass?” 
The voice took no pains to be civil, 
and Lord de Fort started. 

It was Van Ingen, at Mrs. Os¬ 
borne’s heels. His little idea had 
been erroneous, and he hated to 
waste an idea. To try and save it 
he hastened after the man who had 
shoved past him—and obtained noth¬ 
ing whatever for his pains. 

Eaton Place is no distance from 
Eaton Square. Mrs. Osborne and 
her German Highness were slowly 
descending the steps to walk the short 
way between Lady Lanark’s door and 
hers. Mr. Van Ingen, not a yard 
from them, jumped hastily into his 
smart private hansom and gave an 
order Lord de Fort did not hear. 

Mrs. Osborne heard — and never 
changed her step nor flickered an 
eyelid. It was no concern of hers, 
apparently, where Mr. Van Ingen 
went. She went home, and stayed at 
home. As for the Delabere girl, she 
never gave a thought to her. But 
Lord de Fort remembered afterward 
that she had looked very ill at the 
Lanark tea. 

Never in all her life had Mrs. Os¬ 
borne dressed as she dressed that 
evening for'her solitary dinner. She 
dismissed gown after gown. They 
were too pale, too meek. She must 
have color to-night; must “ go proud 
in scarlet, brave in red.” She was 
like a pale flame when she was dressed; 
her very servants gaped at her beauty 
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as she sat alone in her dining'-room, 
her gown a heart of color to the som¬ 
bre gold-embroidered hangings. But 
for all the red of it she was cold. Jane 
Wilton would have ordered a fire and 
crouched over it, regardless that the 
night was June, and suffocating. Mrs. 
Osborne sat still, a woman in pale 
scarlet, all alone at a table decked 
with dull orchids, warm with red light 
from the shaded candles that flickered 
in the air from the open window. As 
she had sat still when the servants 
were in the room she was still when 
they were gone—with the stillness of 
a wild animal that will not stir one 
way or the other for fear of a hidden 
trap. Surely there could be no trap 
for Mrs. Osborne, the reigning beauty 
of a set that was small because there 
can be but one top layer of eggs in a 
basket. Her beauty was unaltered, 
her money undoubted. But her lover 
had not spoken to her that afternoon; 
he had spent his time with a girl, 
though his set ignored girls. It was 
not what he had done, but the reason 
of his doing it that made Mrs. Os¬ 
borne’s lips hard-set. 

She looked up at the clock, though 
she knew the time, since her heart 
had ticked true to every second of it. 
Half-past nine! She would give him 
till midnight. He had never come to 
her house alone at night, never unin¬ 
vited ; but if he loved her he would 
do both to-night. The candles shot 
up leaping flames in the sudden 
draught from the door; Mrs. Os¬ 
borne’s heart leaped to match them, 
leaped almost out of her body. Yet 
she only lifted her eyes with a little, 
slighting glance. 

“Mr. Van Ingen,” said the butler. 
If the butler was surprised she did 
not care. 

Miles was in the doorway, very tall 
against the brilliant hall behind him. 
It was odd that instead of looking at 
his face she only thought what a cu¬ 
rious “lamplight effect” he made, 
standing there with white light be¬ 
hind him and red candlelight on the 
black and white of his evening 
clothes. 

The butler closed the door softly. 


Perhaps he had not noticed that 
neither his mistress nor Mr. Van In¬ 
gen had said one word. But it was 
Van Ingen who could not speak. 

“What came ye out for to see?” 
They were old words, and not usual 
in society, but they came into his 
head. Whatever he had come to see 
it was not this: Mrs. Osborne like a 
flame so incandescent that the burn 
of it would feel cold, seated at her 
dinner table among her everyday sur¬ 
roundings, with a plate and coffee 
and fimit before her, ^with quiet eyes 
that met his with—was it wonder, or 
—something else? He did not know. 

“ Is anything the matter?” she said, 
tranquilly. “You don’t see a ghost, 
do you?” Will you have some Bene¬ 
dictine or anything?” She was miles 
away from him, unapproachable. 

Benedictine! It dawned on him 
that he had not dined. He had been 
too angry, too appalled. But the 
woman he was angry with was still at 
the last stage of her unexceptionable 
dinner. The small thought found 
his tongue for him. 

“I forgot dinner.” He stopped 
her with a sharp gesture as she would 
have rung a silver bell. “I—for 
God’s sake tell me why you said you 
went to Hastings last night.” 

Mrs. Osborne’s head went back a 
little, slowly. She had never seen 
him like this; she did not know if she 
loved him so—or hated him. She an¬ 
swered as if she did neither. 

“I said I was going. I didn’t go. 
Why?” 

“You weren’t here.” 

“ I wasn’t here. You’re quite right. 

I met my Hastings protegee,” her 
voice was too even to be mocking, 
“at the station. I dined with her, I 
got home about midnight. After this 
afternoon I don’t see why this cate¬ 
chism. My movements did not ap¬ 
parently concern you then.” 

“ I couldn’t trust myself to go near 
you,” sulkily. “I wouldn’t believe 
my eyes when I saw you last evening 
driving along the Brompton Road in a 
hansom. You were vilely dressed, 
and different, somehow. But I knew 
it was you. ” 
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‘‘ It was I, certainly. Aren’t you 
going to sit down? You are not at 
the bar of justice, even though I seem 
to be.” It was not her words that 
made him look at her, but something 
in the way she said them. Something 
critical behind her coldness came sud¬ 
denly home to him. 

“I’m a brute, but I’ve been half- 
mad. When you think a woman like 
the stars it’s a jar to see her in the 
sort of clothes she never wears, and 
a thick veil—if she’s told you she’d 
be in the country! And there’s more 
—I can’t tell you all, it’s too confused. 
That cousin of yours, I saw her one 
night when you’d told me she was 
going away with you—saw her at a 
music hall, with—well. Lord knows 
whom she was with! I saw a man 
speak to her. And last night — I 
thought if you had changed your 
mind and stayed in town you’d be 
at the Glastonburys’, and you weren’t 
there. I only stayed ten minutes. I 
went along Piccadilly—and stood like 
a fool, till the woman I thought was 
you jumped on an omnibus! But 
that wasn’t you, like-” 

Mrs. Osborne interrupted him: 

“ If it had been I—what of it?” 

“ There is no need to tell you,” said 
Van Ingen. “But—it wasn’t! I 
know that, or I couldn’t tell you the 
rest. I went to supper at a woman’s 
flat in West Kensington. And she 
was—I wasn’t civil to her; I wasn’t 
in a civil temper-” 

“And you wreaked it,” softly, “on 
a poor soul like that!” It did not 
dawn on him that he had not said the 
woman was not a lady; Mrs. Osborne 
had never needed the i’s of conversa¬ 
tion dotted. 

“I did nothing of the kind,” sul¬ 
lenly. “But she turned on me and 
said she was as good as the woman I 
was so hit with. That if I chose to 
go up-stairs I would see my fine Mrs. 
Osborne, with the men who came 
home with her each time she came to 
her flat. And she gave me the dates 
of her coming.” 

“Did you go up-stairs?” said Mrs. 
Osborne, gently. 

Van Ingen’s face burned dully. 


“She was a woman; I couldn’t 
knock her down. I went home. But 
—it bit me to the bone.” 

He had never moved from where he 
stood since the first gesture that had 
stopped her from ringing the bell. 
Mrs. Osborne looked at him, and 
every line of the face that she loved 
seemed new to her. 

“Miles,” she said, slowly, “if I 
had ten flats in Kensington should 
you think me the sort of woman to 
take men to them?” 

“No,” he said. He came toward 
her and held out his hands. “ Forgive 
me, and let it go. ” 

But she went on as if she had not 
heard, as if she did not see the strong, 
fine hands she loved. 

“ Let us suppose a case,” she said. 
“ If I were not Mrs. Osborne, but a 
woman who masqueraded in her shoes, 
who did so to see you, to be with you; 
if I had been a woman with a hus¬ 
band, who had never had a thought of 
him beyond living in peace and pay¬ 
ing his bills; who, as his wife, could 
never have come in touch with you; 
who longed to live a little, to get out 
of the deadly, dull milieu that be¬ 
longed to her, then you could treat 
me as you treat me now—or would 
you?” 

He was staring at her, his face 
perplexed, half-suspicious. But as he 
stared it cleared, though not to 
laughter. It was not the woman he 
loved he thought of, but Mrs. Os¬ 
borne, the run-after, the pink of fash¬ 
ion, the season’s success. Not a man 
in town but envied him his place 
at her side, her use of his carriages. 
And it was she, the unapproachable, 
the woman he had known for years, 
Osborne’s widow, who asked him this. 
He had brought it on himself, for he 
had insulted her; but he would insult 
her no more by letting her imagine 
he could care for such a woman as 
she had pictured. 

“All that,” he said, quickly, 
“would not you! I never could 
have loved a woman like that.” 

“You would not,” she smiled se- 
curel}^ “let her get a divorce and 
then marry her?” In her mind was 
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that insane adoration of Jane Wilton 
for the Background who was Mrs. Os¬ 
borne’s Miles Van Ingen. 

“A woman like that would not ex¬ 
pect me to marry her!” 

“But—if she did? if she came and 
told you all she had done to make 
you care for her, even to pretending 
to be someone else whose husband 
was dead?” 

He had Puritan ancestors as well as 
Knickerbocker, and they spoke in him 
now; he did not often give them an 
opportunity. 

“ I won’t have you draw yourself 
into supposititious cases like this. My 
wife won’t be a divorced woman. I 
won’t have you put yourself into any 
such woman’s place. ” He had thought 
of her in a worse place this very day, 
but she did not say so. 

“If she loved you enough not to 
care for divorce—or marriage! Would 
you take her? would you take me if I 
were what I’ve been saying?” For if 
he had been as bad, and worse, she 
would have gone with him gladly, 
happier to have his love, even if he 
beat her, than to have married a king. 

“ You mean,” slowly, “ if you were 
an impostor?” 

The word was electric. Mrs. Os¬ 
borne’s hand caught the table sharply, 
as if the solid wood were a support. 

“An impostor!” He had never 
seen her pale before. Now her lips 
showed like new blood spilled on the 
lips of the dead. “An impostor? I 
didn’t mean quite that. I only meant 
a woman who had lied about her cir¬ 
cumstances, her relations—not her¬ 
self. Could you love me if I were 
like that?” 

For a moment he stood bewildered; 
then he knew it was only anger in her 
face. He came close to her, master¬ 
ful, not to be denied. He knelt be¬ 
side her, his dark, smooth head against 
her shoulder, his arms locked round 
her loveliness. 

“Don’t,” he whispered, “don’t!” 

I deserve you to score off me. I was 
mad to-day, but you’ve made me pay 
for what I dared think of you. Sweet¬ 
heart, don’t say any more such things. 

I know you could not lie. I’d sooner 


see you dead than insult you by think¬ 
ing you could deceive me in even the 
littlest way.” His voice must have 
thrilled to her soul, for her hands 
gripped him desperately. “You 
couldn’t be like that, even for love. 
Don’t you know that women who are 
liars can’t love? They can’t be true.” 

“You mean all that?” Her voice 
was sharp, insistent. 

“All that. Don’t punish me any 
more, though I deserve it. I’ve 
something still to confess. I did 
doubt you. I went to West Kensing¬ 
ton to-day.” 

“Well?” said Mrs. Osborne, as 
tranquilly as if she had known it. 

“Well,” his clasp loosened as he 
leaned back to look her in the face, 
“ your cousin’s affairs are no business 
of ^ mine, except that I won’t have it 
said that she lived with my wife. 
When I ask for Mrs. Wilton, as that 
cursed woman below stairs told me, 
and find Miss Egerton, I can’t help 
drawing my own conclusions. Es¬ 
pecially when I don’t find her alone.” 

Mrs. Osborne got up. She was 
curiously magnificent; her beauty 
went home to him as it had never 
done before. All the light in the 
room seemed centred on her marvel¬ 
ous face, the pale scarlet of her gown, 
as she stood tall beside him. 

“ Miles, I want a little spade truth,” 
she said, slowly, and her voice was 
the voice he had heard her use only 
to say she loved him; it came soft 
and slow like melted lava, as warm 
and as dangerous. She made no ef¬ 
fort whatever to defend her cousin. 
“You have found your Mrs. Wilton, 
as you would never have found me. 
But if I were Mrs. Wilton—I don’t 
mean pour rire^ but really married to 
a Wilton, a middle-class man in a 
marching regiment—and had come up 
to town to a poor little flat and written 
to you to come and see me, would you 
have come? Would it have been all 
like this?” 

He laughed. He was besotted by 
her beauty, her sumptuousness. The 
spade truth was a joke, like the rest 
of her words, but if she wanted it she 
should have it. 
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‘‘ rd have come, yes. Once!” 

‘‘When you had found me sur¬ 
rounded by middle - class relations, 
a mother-in-law, sisters, what would 
you have done next?” 

“ Gone away, ” promptly. “We’re 
talking truth to-night; I’ll tell you 
anything. When I first saw you this 
year I’d completely forgotten you. If 
you had not been Mrs. Osborne, and 
the fashion, I don’t think I’d have 
ever thought of you as I have. It 
wouldn’t have occurred to me. You 
wouldn’t have come in my way, don’t 
you see? If I had fallen in love with 
you, I—well, I wouldn’t have asked 
you to run away with me and have a 
divorce! I’ve no fancy for shopworn 
goods in women or anything else.” 

“You wouldn’t have lent me your 
carriages, or your kind countenance 
at balls?” 

“ Carriages! Oh, that, if you liked, 
certainly! But I didn’t mean that 
sort of meaningless politeness. I 
meant marrying. I—” and he 
laughed—“I certainly never would 
have thought of passing through the 
fire and soot of the divorce court to 
marry you. I always want the pick 
of the basket, like Mrs. Osborne!” 

“Then you only love me for my 
success—my vogue. Oh, Miles!” 
mockingly. 

“Oh, well, I dare say that had 
something to do with it. I wouldn’t 
have loved Mrs. Wilton pour rire or 
anything else. By the way, you will 
really have to tell your cousin—the 
text of all this—that she can’t come 
here any more. I won’t have you 
mixed up with doubtful Mrs. Wil¬ 
tons.” 

“She won’t come—after to-day,” 
very quietly. ‘ ‘ She is not really Mrs. 
Wilton, though. She-” 

“ I don’t care who she is, so long as 
you are Mrs. Osborne—though I’m 
not content with her, I want Mrs. Van 
Ingen. ” And dclat and envy, and the 
great beauty of the season. But he 
did not say so. 

“I’m rather tired of Mrs. Osborne 
myself.” She laughed lightly. “And 
you’re right—there’s no need for her 
to last much longer. But,” she 


paused, looked long and long at him, 
“she’s been a very happy woman!” 

“She’ll be happier yet,” he whis¬ 
pered, and the words sounded fatuous. 

“I think she will.” She said it 
with deliberation. “ I think she will. 
She will be clearer-sighted, leading 
you no more will-o’-the-wisp chases. 
Miles, do you know that it is nearly 
the middle of the night? Say good¬ 
bye to me and go. ” 

His kiss was quick—so quick that it 
hurt her soul. Miles Van Ingen had 
made many scars in women’s lives, 
but he had scarred one woman’s soul. 

“It’s more good-bye than you 
think. I have to go away to-morrow— 
not your kind of going away, but 
really. I won’t be back for a week.” 

From the weary, longing sound in 
her voice she might have said, “I 
won’t be back for eternity.” She 
turned to him with a sudden passion¬ 
ate vehemence. 

“ I wonder if you really love me?” 

He looked at her. He did not like 
the tone. 

“Don’t expect me to be too con¬ 
stant to—” he paused—“ to Mrs. Van 
Ingen. I am a wayfarer. I believe 
now that no other woman ever could 
appeal to me. I’m new, life is new, 
and I’ve got money, and that is good 
—sufficient for the present—with 
you.” 

“Don’t tell me bare truths now— 
don’t you know that a man should 
never tell the truth to the woman 
who loves him?” 

“You are not a fool.” She stiff¬ 
ened. “ The world is my country— 
this is only an interlude. I shall 
want to go out from civilization 
again, to feel the sea, the wind across 
the prairies, to camp out, to kill 
things. ” 

She gave a little gasp. 

“To kill things!” she repeated. 
“ I could go with you.” 

“ No. Then I should cease to love 
you. I could not see you roughing 
it—in serge and thick boots. I 
wouldn’t want you then. You aren’t 
calico.” 

“ I’m chiffon?” 

He nodded. 
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I Mrs. I lOsborne was finding things 
out. The lion was killing himself, 
and the killing was merciless. He 
took her hands—he did not notice 
that there was something wanting in 
their touch. As to the glance of her 
eyes—he did not see the sword in 


them. He had left the wilderness of 
doubt, had reached the pleasant 
country of certainty, had forg otten 
that the re were enemies. If |Mrsj 
IQsbornel had looked at him before 
with worship, she did not do so now. 

“Good-bye,” she said, “good¬ 
bye!” 

When he had left her she rang for 
her housekeeper. Perhaps the woman 
had been prepared for the order she 
received, for she showed no surprise. 


XVI 

“Jane,” said |Mrsj Wilton, heav¬ 
ily, “you_never told me that your 
iMrs.l [Osborne| was the Beauty, or 
that Lady f ane Mandevill e is her 
godmother. | Mrs.JOsborne | cannot be 
flighty if Lady Jane has anything to 
do with her.” 

“Quite right,” said Sarah, with 
approval. “ Lady Jane is too heavy 
f or flig ht.” 

|Mr^ Wilton merely sniffed. Sarah 
was too frivolous about the aristoc¬ 
racy—to speak in such a way about 
the daughter of a nobleman! 

“That, Jane, ” sh e said, point¬ 
edly, “ explains I Mrsj Osborne’s suc¬ 
cess to me. Sarah cannot be ex¬ 
pected to understand the undercur¬ 
rents of English society. When a 
woman has a member of the aristoc¬ 
racy for her godmother she can at¬ 
tain anything.” 

Jane started. She looked pale, un¬ 
like herself, and had been staring 
round her mother-in-law’s room as if 
she were surprised to And herself 
once more in that ch aste retreat. 
She said nothing, and |Mrsj Wilton 
put down her knitting and gazed at 
her. 

“I really think, Jane, you should 
have told me. I should have called. 
Politeness demands something from 


us. |Mrs._Osborne| has been so useful 
to you and Sarah.” 

“She hasn’t been useful to me,” 
said Sarah, sharply. “ I never could 
bear her!” She glanc ed hastily at 
her sister, behind [Mrs.j Wilton’s back, 
and amended, hastily, “At least, I 
mean I never could bear her to do 
anything for me.” 

“ Don’t you think I ou ght to call 
on her, Jane?” demanded |Mr^ Wil- 
ton. 

Jane looked taken aback. Her 
voice was the voice of one appalled 
as she faltered forth an answer. 

“I think it would be very nice of 
you, b ut you had bet ter wait a few 
days. |Mrs^ lOsborne] is—has gone 
away.” 

“ It would be nice for you to meet 
the aristocracy,” said Sarah. 

“But she will return,” said pMi^ 
Wilton, who never replied to Sarah 
when she could possibly avoid it. 
“You said you were going to dine 
there on Monday next. How can 
you dine there if she is away?” 

“We w ere asked to amuse old Mr. 
[Osborne] while his daughter-in-law 
was away,” returned Sarah, with a 
righteous air. 

“But on Tuesday Sarah said she 
was taking you both to the play,” 
put in Amelia, disapprovingly. She 
was the unfortunate possessor of 
worldly yearnings and virtuous pre¬ 
tensions. 

“I said old Mr. [Osborne] was,” 
firmly. 

It was Saturday afternoon and very 
hot. Jane and Sarah had lunched 
with their relatives on hot mutton 
and warm custard pudding. [MrsJ 
Wilton always gave them mutton; 
she said it was so wholesome. Jane 
had muttered something about leav¬ 
ing early, but her mother-in-law had 
returned firmly that to go out at half¬ 
past two on a hot day was to court 
sunstroke, and that a nice rest in a 
quiet house would do dear Jane good. 
Dear Jane got as near the window as 
she could; the room reeked of mutton 
fat, and grew hotter. Small wonder, 
perhaps, that [Mr^ George Wilton 
waxed paler and paler, as people do 
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from heat and also from hopeless 
straining after something that will 
not come. 

At last—blessed signal of release— 
tea was brought in. Sarah sat up 
and gTinned openly; even Jane looked 
as if the w orst w ere past; but not for 
long. As iMrsj Wilton poured out 
the tea sh e also poured fo rth on the 
subject of |Mr^[Osbornel 

“ It is of no use, Jane, your trying 
to put me ofE calling on her.” She 
spoke suspiciously. “It will seem 
strange to her that you have no rela¬ 
tions by marriage, if you have not 
mentioned us; if you have, she will 
doubtless wonder we have not recog¬ 
nized her. Now, don’t say any more 
to prevent me. I shall call upon her 
on Monday afternoon. If she is away 
still—” the sniff was openly incredu¬ 
lous—“I suppose she will get our 
cards when she comes home. Mr. 
Hopkins also wishes to go.” 

“Mr. Hopkins!” Jane and Sarah 
spoke together. 

“Yes; what is so extraordinary in 
that? I have seen you so little lately 
that I suppose you do not know he 
has called twice. He has b een m ost 
polite, and so interested in |Mrs.| Os¬ 
borne that I have promised to ask 
her to tea as a sort of recognition— 
asking you and him also. Mr. Hop¬ 
kins has seen your cousin, in the dis¬ 
tance, and thinks her like you, Jane, 
but much handsomer! We all know 
you do not pretend to be a beauty. ” 

Sarah’s lips quivered violently. 
She put up her hand and covered her 
mouth. 

“Sarah,” exclaimed |Mrs.| Wilton, 
“how funny you are looking! Just 
as if you were going to be seasick.” 

Sarah emitted a strange sound be¬ 
tween a cough and a growl. 

“ I do feel rather ill. I think I had 
better go home, Jane.” 

“The air will do you good,” said 
her sister, promptly. 

“Perhaps so,” observed [Mfg] Wil- 
ton. “Well. Jane, I shall call on 
Mrs.ll Osbornel on Monday. ” 

“ Do you wish me to go, too?” 
There was a queer change on [MrsJ 
George Wilton’s face since that men¬ 


tion of Mr. Hopkins. “Or will Mr. 
Hopkins escort you?” 

“ I shall go alone. Mr. Hopkins 
meant, I think, to go to-day. He 
was to be introduced by Mr. Van 
Ingen. ” 

“ Mr. Van Ingen is in Paris,” Jane 
drawled, indifferently. 

“He returned this morning,” 
briskly. “If you knew him, Jane, 
you would know that.” 

“Oh !” said Jane. 

I Mrsj Wilton swelled with the tri¬ 
umph of knowledge. 

“ Yes,he has returned. And I owe it 
to you, Jane, as your only relative of 
any position here—I do not count 
Americans—t o give a little fete to 
I Mrs. Osb^rn^ and any friends of hers 
you may have met. Besides, she has 
been so useful to you that she might 
—who knows?—be useful to Amelia. 
I wonder you did not suggest Amelia 
to her! She might at least send her 
brother-in-law, Mr. Howard K. Os¬ 
borne, to call. ” 

“ Did Mr. Hopkins tell you about 
him, too?” said Jane, grimly. 

“ No, I spoke of him, and it seems 
to me that Mr. Hopkins said-” 

“He merely said, ‘Oh!’” put in 
Amelia. “ I knew at once he did not 
think much of Mr. Howard K. Os¬ 
borne. He changed the subject.” _ 

“ Of course, my dear Amelia— ” |MrsJ 
Wilton beamed—“he would have his 
prejudices. Besides, if I remember, 
I though t your in terest in Mr. How¬ 
ard K. lOsborne] a little — a little 
marked. Mr. Hopkins would natu¬ 
rally resent it.” 

“Very naturally,” commented 
Jane. She wished viciously that 
Amelia would marry Hopkins; he 
might yet be saved as by fire. She 
stood a minute by the tea table, and 
it was well that her relations-in-law 
had never seen her in a rage. 

“Come, Sarah,” she said, “we 
must go now. Amelia, may I see the 
Standard for a minute? Oh, you take 
the Morning Post. That will do as 
well. Thank you.” 

She glanced at it, and put it down. 
“Good-bye. We’ll see you on Tues¬ 
day,” she called back over her shoul- 
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der, gaily, as she left the room. 
‘ ‘ Then you can tel l us what you think 
of I Mrs J rOsborneT^ 

Once they were outside she drew a 
long breath. 

“What are you going to do?” said 
Sarah, in an awe-struck whisper. 
“You will have to do something. 
Oh, let me get home! I could not 
stand the strain whe n your mother- 


in-law harped on _ 

Come and find an omnibus. 




Osborne, 

UE7T 


could kill Mr. Hopkins! He’s a sneak, 
and we told him about old Mr. Os¬ 
borne!” 


“ Omnibus!” scathingly. Jane took 
no thought for the sinning Hopkins. 
“Hansom. Can’t you see we must 
be quick? I hate houses where they 
don’t have tea till five.” She settled 
her thick white-lace veil over her 
mouth; it was as impervious as a 
mask, and nearly as stifling. 
“Hurry!” She waved her parasol 
with command to the nearest han¬ 
som and pushed her sister in. ‘ ‘ Morn¬ 
ing Post office, Wellington street,” 
she adjured the cabman. “ Drive 
fast,” and she sank down beside Sa¬ 
rah. “I hope,” she added, grimly, 
“that he’ll drive like the devil!” 

“Jane!” shrieked the scandalized 
Sarah. 

“ Half-past five,” returned Jane, 
irrelevantly. ‘ ‘ We’ll just do it. ” 

“ Do what? Why are you going to 
a newspaper office?” 

“Don’t you see they a re de ter- 
mined to go and call on |Mrs.j Os¬ 
borne?” fiercely. “ I don’t mind that, 
because she could be away. But I 
won’t have that sneaking little Hop¬ 
kins find vie out! And I know he 
will, if I don’t choke him off by Mon¬ 
day. And we were so nice to him, 
too!” 


“We ate his dinners!” said Sarah, 
with injury at his ingratitude. “ And 
he always had joint.” 

“If I’m found out I’m ruined. 
And I won’t be ruined now, with 
nothing to show for it. I can only 
think of one thing that will save me. 
I got all ready for it when |Mr^| Os¬ 
borne gave up her house and went 
away. I thought of it when I paid 


the butler. \Mrs\\Psborne\ imist die!” 
Jane’s voice was hollow. 

“Where? how?” demanded Sarah. 
“She can’t. She’s too much of a 
celebrity.” 

“That won’t keep her alive. I 
shall write the notice in the Morning 
Post office, and if we are there before 
six it will be in on Monday morn¬ 
ing. ” She dragged out her watch. 
“Oh, I forgot it was slow. It’s ten 
minutes to six now. Tell him to 
drive faster, do!” 

“But we can’t kill her.” Sarah 
was almost tearful. “She’d be so 
angry if she found out. Why can’t 
she have something infectious, or 
just go away? We can’t kill her.” 

“I’m not going to stay in bed, 
that’s why. How could she have 
anything infectious if I didn’t? And 
there’s more. Van Ingen’s back.” 

“But what will you do without 
her?” 


‘ ‘ I’m done with her. ” _ 

“But Mr. Howard K. |Osbornel will 
have to go into mourning. He can’t 

take me to thin gs. ” _ 

“It’s old Mr. [Osborne | who’s going 
to be in mourning, ” grimly. ‘ ‘ Sarah, 
this man is crawling.” 

“Where?” Sarah was always pre¬ 
pared for anything. “Not on top of 
the hansom? He’ll be killed if he 
does that.” 

“No, idiot, no!” looking forth dis¬ 
tractedly. “ Oh, now we are blocked!” 

They were, at the corner of Regent 
Circus, and a stream of omnibuses 
directed by a policeman was surging 
past their horse’s nose. Would they 
never get on? 

“We shall be late, I know we 
shall!” moaned the miserable Jane, 
who knew that the misdeeds of a 
Beauty—and a daughter-in-law—live 
forever. “There is so little time, 
and nothing can save me but the 
Morning Post. Nothing else can make 
Miles Van Ingen wish he we re de ad,’* 
viciously, “but to lose his [M^ Os¬ 
borne unstained and untarnished. 
Go round!” she shouted through 
the little door in the roof. “Don’t 
wait to get through the block. ” 

It wanted four minutes to six when 
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they alighted at the office of the 
Mornhig Post and tore up the stairs. 

‘‘After this,” panted Jane, “I will 
never tell another lie. But I will not 
be found out—by a iMrs.l Wilton, a 
Hopkins and a Van Ingen!” Could 
the Background only have heard 
himself being lumped in with a hus¬ 
band’s friends and relations I 

The notice was written and paid 
for. The murderers went down to 
the Strand and got into an omnibus, 
and Jane Wilton was alnmst as pale 
as if she, instead of |Mfs.L OsborneJ 
were death-stric ken. ‘ ^ 

That evening |Mrs.| Wilton sat re¬ 
flecting. 

“ It is my opinion,” she said, “ that 
Jane and Sarah do not wish us to 
know [Mrs. Osborne.l They are afraid 
of her taking us up, especially you, 
Ame lia. Either th ey are jealous or 
else iMrsJ lOsborn'^ is flighty. Yes, 
now I come to think of it I have no 
doubt |Mrs.|[Osborne| is flighty, if not 
mad. I heard she kept the Prince 
waiting to dance with her till he was 
so angry he shook the dust off his 
feet and went home ”—what dust 
was immaterial. “I must And out. 

I shall call there early on Monday. 
If only to-morrow were not Sunday! 

I suppose it would not do to make a 
first call on Sunday, would it, 
Amelia?” 


“No, certainly not, mamma.” 

Amelia could not be defied. But 
th e hou rs of the Sabbath were long 
to [M^ Wilton, and Monday morning 
was welcome. 

She was still at her toilet when 
Amelia rushed into her room bearing 
a newspaper. 

“Listen! listen!” she shrieked. 

^^ ddenly, of heart failure, at Basley, 
7 iec Egerton, widow of R. 
OsbcH^ ^Esq., of Virginia. No flowers. 
The remains will be taken to America 
for interment. 


“How annoying! how disappoint 
ing! how dreadful!” exclaimed |M:^J 
Wilton. “ And I can’t send any flow¬ 
ers, which would have been a nice little 
surprising kindness to old Mr. Os¬ 
borne. I could have sent quite a nice 
wreath for five shillings, or perhaps 


four and nine. And now old Mr. Os¬ 
borne will be too depressed for a time to 
do anything for yoii, even if he does 
not accompany t he body to America. 
And young Mr. |Osborne| will not be 
able to call, so it is of no use to 
trouble about sending your father to 
leave cards in Eaton Place. But—” 
she hesitated— ‘ ‘ Amelia, Providence 
is all-powerful and so wise. Perhaps 
it is for the best. Mr. Hop kins 
seemed unduly interested in [Mr^ Os¬ 
borne.” She gazed thoughtfully at 
the Moriihig Post, “ Basley. I don’t 
know where that is. It seems extra¬ 
ordinary to die there when she could 
have had her funeral from Eaton 
Place. She must, Amelia, she must 
have been flighty.” 


XVII 

“Not at home?” said Mr. Hop¬ 
kins, blankly. “Not dXhome! Oh, 
I suppose on account of mourning.” 

“That, sir,” returned Adams, 
calmly, “and of going to America. 
My mistress starts this evening. I 
was to say it was most unlikely she 
could see you before she went.” 

“America!” said Mr. Hopkins, but 
it was to the shut door. Was it a de¬ 
lusion, or did he hear the voice of 
O’Hara from the paradise that was de¬ 
nied to him? As he fumed down the 
steps he decided it was a delusion. 
As he gained the street a man jumped 
out of a hansom, and Mr. Hopkins, 
too, jumped. 

“Wilton!” he gasped. ‘‘Why— 
where—” feebly—“I’m delighted to 
see you. But you’re just in time. 
Your wife’s going to America this af¬ 
ternoon.” 

“So am I,” said George Wilton, 
calmly. “Good-day.” And he flew 
up the stairs. 

As his voice was heard at the door 
Miss Sarah Egerton seized Mr. 
O’Hara by the arm. 

“Kitchen,” she said, firmly. 
“Quick! Oh, thank heaven I tele¬ 
graphed!” 

Jane Wilton stood among her half- 
packed trunks and swayed. 
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“George!” she said. “George!” 
She looked at him as if she had never 
seen him before. And had she ever 
seen him before? Was he always 
bronzed, clean - cut, hawk-eyed—or 
had she been deliberately blind? And 
his clothes, his immaculate coat and 
boots, his distinguished air as he 
paused for one second in the door¬ 
way. This was the man she had called 
middle-class and lumped in with his 
relations. This! He had never 
seemed so desirable, so utterly- 

He turned, deliberately closed the 
d oor be hind Adams, and smiled. 

I MrsJ George Wilton backed sharply 
till the wall stopped her. He would 
never kiss her again—when she told 
him. It was better to refuse kisses 
than to have them denied you. 

“You’ve never even said you were 
glad to see me,” remarked Captain 
Wilton, politely. “Aren’t you?” 

How tall he was, and he wore 
that pin she gave him; and he wasn’t 
a bit like the Wiltons, not like any 
one of them. And—she had been a 
fool all her days and now she must 
pay for it. But glad! It was all 
she could do not to run to him and 
hide her head on his breast. But she 
stood still. 

“Don’t come near me,” she mut¬ 
tered. For a second his face was 
blank. “ I’ve—I’ve been doing dread¬ 
ful things! I’ve been telling lies, and 
being a Beauty, and-” 

“You were always a Beauty,” con¬ 
sideringly. “ And—I’ve known you to 
tell lies. Is that why I’m not to come 
near you?” 

“I’ve been pretendin g to be |Mrs.| 
lOsborli^ —Jane [Osborn^— you know,” 
sullenly. “You don’t know all I’ve 
done. You wouldn’t be here if you 
did.” 

“It’s just what I would be,” com¬ 
posedly. “ I’ve always wante d to 
see a mu rderer. Come here, |Mrs.| 
Osborne,! and let me look at you. ” 

”Tou know! Who told you?” 

“Well,” calmly, “it was Sarah. 
She kept writing and telegraphing 
till I thought I’d come home. I came 
overland from Marseilles, and she 
thoughtfully kept me amused all the 


way by telegrams. She sent a fran¬ 
tic one to the Metropole this morning. 
I think it was about America.” He 
moved toward her, but he did not 
look at her. “ I think,” affably—and 
this did him credit, for he was afraid 
of something in her face—“I know 
all your crimes.” 

“You don’t,” she muttered. “You 
don’t. I got frantic at The Cedars; I 
got tired of you; I—I went up to 
town and was | Mrs.IfOsboime | because 
Miles Van Ingen was in London, and 
I wanted to see him and make him 
think I was grand. ” 

“I hope he did.” 

“George, don’t laugh. Be angry. 
But you will be in a minute. I—I 
thought I always loved him; I never 
could forget him, he was always a 
shadowy third between you and 


“And did you find him a substan¬ 
tial one?” quietly. 

Jane straightened herself desper¬ 
ately. 

‘ ‘ I forgot all about you for two 
months,” she said, dully—it is not 
pleasant to own you have found cheese¬ 
cake gingerbread. “ I adored him— 
I used to kiss him—I ” 

“I always thought you could be 
dangerous,” calmly. “ Is that all?” 

But she went on as if she had not 
heard him. 

“I thought I’d get a divorce and 
marry him.” 

“I won’t make any defense,” said 
the wronged one, blandly. 

Jane leaped toward him like a leop¬ 
ard. Her eyes were blazing, her pale- 
azalea cheeks scarlet. 

“Don’t talk like that; you sha’n’t 
dare! I’m not like that. I kept find¬ 
ing out little things and seeing clearer 
and clearer, and—Ge orge, he didn’t 
love me at all; it was | Mrs!]lOsborn*^ ! 
And I couldn’t bear it,” incoherently. 
“ I’m j ust as good-loo king and just as 
nice as jMrs.[[Osborne j ; and I hated him 
—and so I killed her to get her out of 
his way and make him miserable be¬ 
cause she was dead.” 

“You dear little devil!” said Cap¬ 
tain Geor ge Wilton, son of Colonel 
and |Mrs.| Wilton of The Cedars. 
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‘‘ But,” said |Mrs.| Wilton, humbly, 
half an hour afterward, ‘ ‘ some one 
mi gh t come in—and you’re sitting on 
iMrs.l Osborne’s clothes. And I want 
to know what we are going to do. I 
don’t suppose I can stay in London.” 

“It mightn’t be exactly wise,” 
cheerfully. “ Suppose we go to New 
York. You know yo u really ought 
to square it with Jane Osborne^ She 
may hang you, of course, for ki 
her, but-” 

“I’ve squared her. She knew all 
along, except of course that she had 
to die. I never did anything to get 
her into trouble, really; that was the 
reason I kept away from the Ameri¬ 
can Minister’s and wouldn’t be pre¬ 
sented. ” 

“Good heavens!” faintly. “I—I 
mean you were extremely prudent.” 

“And Mr. Van Ingen,” she stam¬ 
mered over the name she had been 
wont to swear by, “never saw her.” 

“He’ll be pleased when he does!” 
Neither knew which laughed first. 

“ George, she’s a dear, and old Os¬ 
borne did leave me a million. But 
oh, her figure!” 

“I was thinking of her nose,” 
meekly. “Oh, Jane!” 

“And I’ve spent an awful lot of 
money, being her. And George-” 

“What?” 

“Winnie Well wood lives below us. ” 

“The devil she does! Good Lord! 
we’ll go to New York at once. For 
goodness’ sake, Jane, let me get at 
the packing.” 

“I suppose,” said Sarah, leaning 
against the kitchen sink, “we can go 
back now. The front door’s wide 
open, and Adams can’t adorn the 
landing forever. ” 

‘‘Two minutes more won’t hurt 
her.” O’Hara leaned against the gas 
stove; it was well that the thoughtful 
Adams had put it out. “ You’ve never 
answered me.” 

“I can’t.” It was a desperate 
Sarah, with a hard-set mouth. “I’d 
have to tell you things, and they’d be 
dishonorable if I told. And if you 
knew them, you wouldn’t-” 

Mr. O’Hara lounged a little on his 
well-blacked support. 


about Mrs. 


Os- 

I’ve 

the 


“ If you mean _ 

borne,” he said, languidly, “ 
known all along; ever since 
Astons’ dance. I had to go—couldn’t 
get out of it; and I saw her. I sup¬ 
pose she died to get the change out 
of Van Ingen. He wasn’t fit, you 
know, to black her shoes. I always 
knew she’d find it out. I’m very fond 
of Jane,” sweetly. 

But Sarah was speechless. 

“I rather helped, too.” O’Hara 
had left the stove. “ Dearest Sarah, 
you don’t know what a struggle it 
was not to stay behind, the day Van 
Ingen came sniffing round here, and 
punch his head. And then there 
wasUrmston.” Sarah’s teeth really 
chattered. “After that night, you 
know, I met him. And he was rather 
nasty—or he tried to be! I shut him 
up, and—he called me Captain Wil¬ 
ton.” 

“What—did—you—do?” She was 
white with shame. 

“Oh, I’d never shatter a healthy 
illusion,” calmly. “I’d have played 
up to being the Czar if it would have 
helped you. I knew what you’d been 
doing, if no one else did. I thought 
I’d help you save the show,” simply. 

“Billy, I love you,” said Sarah, 
solemnly. “And I’ll tell you now. 
Aunt Adela Egerton brought us up 
on thin bread and thinner butter, but 
she fed us, and she sent me to school. 
She kept Jane at home to write notes 
and mend lace and feed the prize 
poultry, and that was how Jane knew 
Mr. Van Ingen and I didn’t. And 
Aunt Adela’s daughter was named 
Jane, too. She had only one; she was 
nice and fat, and hated her mother, 
and never stayed with her. She made 
a grand marriage , and the man’s 
name was| Osboriie.: He had heaps of 


money, and when he died he left us a 
lot. I always thought his wife made 
him; she liked Jane. But what put 
it into Jane’s head to be her was New¬ 
port. Aunt Adela took us there, just 
after her own Jane’s engagement 
was announced; and for two days 
people fell over each other being civil 
to the wrong Jane. And then Aunt 
Adela aired herself, and the bubble 
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burst. But Jane had found out the 
difference, and I suppose she thought 
she’d like to be some one again. She 
—she wanted to enjoy herself,” 
fiercely; ‘'she never had had m uch of 
a life, her money came too late. |Mr^ 
George Wilton, in Eaton Place, with 
rows of Wiltons glaring at everything 
she did—well, you can see for your¬ 
self that Dick Osborne’s widow, with 
Dick Osborne’s fortune, wouldn’t be 
quite as pale a joy! But I never 
liked him —” incoherently—“ I knew 
she wouldn’t either, if she had her 


head. 

can’t 


There were little thin 
tel l you—but he loved 
not Jane. ” 

O’Hara let her go 


sud- 


Osborne 
“ What! 

denly, “what on earth is thatT” 

“It’s a woman!” gasped his be¬ 
loved. “Oh, move! It’s the Wil¬ 
tons—they can’t come in—George 
and Jane may be fighting! Besides, 
they don’t know he’s come home.” 

She flew to the door, with O’Hara, 
big and burly, behind her, and stood 
appalled. In the front doorway stood 
Mr. Van Ingen; behind him, the 
worse for wear and striving madly to 
pass him. Miss Wellwood. 

“Is it true?” said Van Ingen. 
“What does this woman mean, if it 
is?” 


“True, that she’s dead?” shrieked 
Miss Wellwood, contemptuousl}^ She 
dived under his arm and pointed to 
the open door of the drawing-room. 
“ Let me go in and look. I saw her, 
I tell you, last night. ” 

“Go away, you nasty wretch!” 
gasped the sturdy Adams. “How 

dare you come here?’’ _ 

“I want to see |MrsJ Wilton. I 
know she’s here—and Thompson,” 
wildly, “won’t speak to me because 
he says I told him lies about her. 
Let me in.” 

“Did anyone ask for me?” said a 
bland and manly voice from the draw¬ 
ing-room door. “ Or was it my wife?” 

Miss Wellwood’s arm dropped par¬ 
alyzed; the released Adams reeled 
against O’Hara’s legs, and incident¬ 
ally bumped Sarah violently. 

“You!” said Miss Wellwood. She 
forgot all she had come to say, all 


that had made her waylay Mr. Van 
Ingen when kind chance showed him 
passing her window. “Oh, my!” 
And with a swift gesture she caught 
up her purple-plush tea gown, turned 
cowering from Captain George Wil¬ 
ton, and fled down-stairs. 

“It ain’t she,” she said, breath¬ 
lessly, to a man who stood below, who 
had once signed himself “A Friend” 
to Jane Wilton for she er joy in her 
lovely face. “It’s just |MrsJ Wilton, 
and if I’d known she was his wife I’d 
never have looked crooked a t hen He 
wouldn’t let her play no |Mrs.| Os¬ 
bornes. ” 

Mr. Thompson ceased to regret he 
had let her pass him to go up. He 
assisted her somewhat grimly to her 
door. His profession led him to the 
haunts of the rich and great, of late 
to the control of Mr. Van Ingen’s 
stables. He stood a moment in the 
sunshine and took off his hat. 


“I’ll never see another like her,” 
said he, solemnly, ‘ ‘ nor a better finish. 
She died game, she did,” and he re¬ 
tired from the scene. Up-stairs George 
Wilton stood staring before him, as if 
he saw no one in the well-filled hall as 
he reflected aloud. 

“Now, who would have thought 
she would have remembered Char¬ 
lotte street—and me! . Have you any 
more friends, Jane, for me to polish 
off ?” He was looking through and 
through Mr. Van Ingen. 

“ No. ” She had come forward and 
was standing at his side. “No, I can 
attend to the rest for myself.” Her 
hand touched his sleeve as she passed 
him with a little imperious gesture, 
and his face flushed warmly. Never 
until to-day had he felt just that touch 
in his wife’s hand. 

Van Ingen stood dumb, black with 
surprise and rage. For when Miss 
Wellwood caught him on her door¬ 
step he had come to condole with and 
ask questions of the bereft and un¬ 
godly Sarah. 

“How do you do?” said Jane, 
slowly. “I’m afraid we can’t ask you 
in. I am packing—to take the de¬ 
ceased to America. You know, of 
course, that |MrsJ|Osborne| is dead.” 
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He bowed. Nothing else occurred 
to him. He had been victimized, 
made fun of, and must, to save him¬ 
self from ridicule, play out the lonely 
mourner leaving London in the mid¬ 
dle of the season. 

“And I don’t think you have ever 
met my husband. Captain Wilton.” 

Mr. Van Ingen, who would be the 
Background no longer, looked from 
one to the other, and scored. 

“ I have to congratulate you b oth 
on the convenient career of [Mrsj Os¬ 
borne,” he said, and turned away. 

It was not a pleasant reply to make, 
but George Wilton made it, while Jane 
stood speechless. 

“ On the contrary,” he said, “you 
may congratulate us on its happy 
conclusion.” 


The mystified Adams stared from 
one to another. There was some¬ 
thing in the everyday scene that was 
not everyday. But the Honorable 
William Desmond Craven O’Hara 
clutched his Sarah’s hand with cheer¬ 
ful abandon as the door closed for¬ 
ever on the Background. 

“Served him right!” said he, 
calmly. “All the time he was mak¬ 
ing up to Jane he was living with— 
with somebody else. And he’ll hear 
it in that quarter if he doesn’t hold 
his tongue about ‘ careers. ’ ” 

“I knew,” said Sarah, simply. 
“ I’d have told—if I’d needed to.” 

And neither man knew if Jane 
kissed her, or she Jane. Adams 
had discreetly gone to cook the 
luncheon. 
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bad ever Invested In anything, and that was too 
little to bupport his tamily a year* 

One o( these tenements chanced to be vacanL 
and to this, the furniture that bad been saved 
was carried, and arranged as pleasantly as possi¬ 
ble by the fdrls, with faithful Peggy’s assistance. 

Beatrice and Fanny were so overwhelmed that 
they could hardly command themselves to do 
anything. Grief lor their father’s affliction, and 
the promem, “What can we do to earn our daily 
bread?” was ever present, and, as yet, un¬ 
answered. 

Ella, feeling perhaps that her duty was prin¬ 
cipally to care for her blind father, did not waste 
her strength in idle worries. She was deeply 
thankful that they were all alive, that they stlU 
had a home quite their own, with the dear, 
familiar furniture in it She rejoiced in taking 
care of her father with all the devotion and self- 
abnegation that is possible to some women. 

“what puzzlesme,” said Captain Alf, a few 
weeks after the catastrophe, as the fam^ were 
seated in the little dining room at No. 10, Drexell 
block, “Is, who could have set that fire? 1 didn’t 
know you bad an enemy in the world, Dr. Drex¬ 
ell.” 

“Pbohl” said the doctor, with something of 
his old spirit Since bis blindness, a gentle re¬ 
signation had come over him which was very 
touching. 

“What reason bad you to suppose I hadn’t any 
enemies, Captain?. Let me tell you there never 
was a doctor that amounted to anything but what 
bad enemies. With some friends, too, some fool 
ones, that *God bless you, doctor.’ for what you 
are not responsible for; and more fool ones who 
curse you foi what you are not in the least to 
bJarnc. Why, not to mention name^ I know a 
man who would shoot me with good relish, be¬ 
cause he believes it was I, instead of whiskey 
that killed his son. Fact Is, no doctor can cure 
a whiskey-soaked cholera patient, butMr. What’s 
bis-Name don’t believe that.” 

A wistful uuticDce stole over the doctor’s face, 
and be added, “Ah, well! My work and my 
enemies seem very far behind; lean only bide 
ray time now.” 

While the Drexell’s were on these stormy 
waters, a happy family were homeward hound on 
the Caledonia. 

There’s nothing, perhaps, so like heavenly 
transport as the giving back of our dead; or, 
those we bad believed to be dead. 

Fred Garrett had as little reason for remorse in 
regard to his treatment of his parents as ever a 
good son had: yet, the best son may find enough 
to regret, and may yearn with unutterable long¬ 
ing to comfort the dear ones forever beyond bis 
reach. 

And now this rare happiness was given back 
to Fred. 

Standing on deck, watching tlie familiar land¬ 
marks as the steamer neared Bostor harbor, no 
one could be happier than he. 

The last drop of delight was Fanny’s latest 
letter In his breast pocket. 

“Well/ my boy,” said Mr. Garrett, deeply 
enjoying Fred’s happiness, “You look as if your 
cup were brimfull,” 

A couple , of sailors passing Fred at that mo¬ 
ment heard what Mr. Garrett said, and one of 
them muttered: “That handsome feller better 
look out, tbenl When cups are brimfull is just 
the time they slop overl” 

Fred did not happen to catch the sage remarks, 
and so lost a prophesy; 

He had not heard of the disaster which had 
befallen hts friends. 

He was a little disappointed not to meet any 
of the family, yet there were plenty of parish- 
ioners throngl^ thq wharf with eager hattds of 
welcome, and Fred soon learned of Dr. Drexell’a 
blindness, and the altered fortunes of the lamily. 

He could not help a sudden hope that Funny 
might consent to an earlier marriage in conse¬ 
quence. 

He hud secured a position as master of a high 
school, and could give her a cosy little home. 

It was eventugwheu he took the train out to 
Uplands. 

Before going to the parsonage, which bad been 
made ready for the reception of the minister’s 
family, ho bent his steps to No. 16 Drexell block. 

He was so busy in his happy castle building 
that he almost ran into another young man, also 
heading for No. 16, and also castle building as 
busily as Fred himself. 

This was our young seacaptaln. 

He was somewhat ambitious in his ideas, and 
although very much in love and engaged to be 
married, he had not expected to be married until 
he had a great deal more money in the bank or 
afloat on the seas,—enough to drees pretty Fuuuy 
like a prlncesB. 

But how could be leave her now? 

She proposed to utilize her musical acquire¬ 
ments by giving piano and vocal lessons. 

As her fatbcFs diseased nerves could not bear 
the sound of practicing, she would have to go to 
her pupils’ houses. 

“A beggarly way to do!” exclaimed the young 
captain, warmly. “She shan’t do Itl” 

So, be was hastening to her changed home with 
his own ardent plan thuc they should bo married 
without delay, and sail the seas over together. 

As he sprang - up the steps just ahead of Fred, 
it was Fred that recognized him, and said, with 
most apparent coolness, “Good evening, Captain 
Marston.” 

“You have the advantage of me, sir,” rejoined 
the captain, lu tones quite as frigid.” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said Fred. “You will re¬ 
member bearing a note to me the day I sailed a 
lew months ago?” i 

“Oh yes I” said the captain, In his usual hearty | 
way. “Mr. Garrett, 1 believe. Dr. Drexell’s 
Iriend.” 

“Miss Drexell’s friend,” corrected Mr. Fred, 
BiCTificantly. 

The captain had no chance to reply to this, for 
little Ella opened the door in response to the 
bell, which Fred had jerked impatiently on reach¬ 
ing the topmost step. 

“Why, Fred 1 Wny, Fred 1” said Ella, in tones 
divided between joy and distress. 

The girl’s agitation was very noticeable to the 
captain,—so much so that he said to himself, “Ob, 
1 guess it’s all right, and 1 won’t have to shake 
this young man alter all. To be sure, there’s 
more than one Miss Drexell, but 1 never thought 
of little Ella as old enough for a lover.” And, 
with a careless “How do, EU,” he was hastening 
on to his Miss Drexell whom he could see in the 
parlor beyoud. But, what does this mean 1 Lit¬ 
tle Ella has disappeared! Mr, Garrett is evi¬ 
dently come to see the Miss Drexell, and Fanny, 
alter one frightened glance at the young men, 
covers her face with her little hands, ana flings 
herself on the sofa, burying her ^ead in the 
pillows till there isn’t much visible but a sob- 
lifted crown of brown curls. 

The two heroes stood as if struck by lightning. 
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It was a pleasant custom of the Drexell girls to 
leave the parlor curtains by night as they were by 
day;—that Is, draped back, leaving free a chance 
to look out uu the beautiful views for which Up¬ 
lands was lamed. 

Then, by utght, home comers or passing 
strangers had also “beautiful views”withiu. 
And tuus, Mac Bennett bad opportuuity of seeing 
bow pleasantly the evenings were passing for his 
rival. 

He could have shot him many a time as he 
stood slngiug by Fanny’s piano. But that was | 
not enough lor Slue. 

It was the open fire;—the laughing, cheery, 
open tire that suggested to him ample means of 
revenge. 

“If she had treated me decently,” Mac reflected, 
“I could have been as agreeable as that is; but, 
fflre Is a good servant ana a bad master.’ So can 
1 be 1 1 don’t care what becomes of the whole 
kit of them.” 

It was easy enough for Mac, who knew well 
the ways of the bouse, to slip into the kitcbcu 
and down cellar while the family were at evening 
prayers, right after tea. At that time, Peggy 
always left the back doors unlocked, so that tue 
milkman might step in an exchange his full can 
for the empty one which she I;elt on the kitchen 
table. 

Mac then cautiously bored holes in the under 
part of the kitchen flour and applied a slow match. 
He was out aualu in less than fiftceu minutes, 
moving with cautious steps through the back 
entry, white Peggy rattled the tea dishes, aud 
Fanny was practicing the accompaniments for 
C^taln^AU’s songs. ^ ^ ^ 

bottle, else his conscience wcmld have made it 
impossible for blm to have risked so many lives 
to satisfy bis revenge. But now, excited and 
maddened, he worked desperately, aud would 
have enjoyed nothing better than tue sight of the 
house in names. Prudence counseled ulm to be 
off, and ho was successful in catching the evening, 
express for the West. Three days later, be found 
in a chance newspaper the item he hud been' 
looking for. 

“An incendiary fire in Uplands, Mass., Wed¬ 
nesday evening, resulted in the total loss of Dr.' 
Drexell’s homestead. No insurance. Most of 
the furniture saved. A sad consequence of the 
fire is the loss of the doctor’s sight. He was re¬ 
covering from a serious ailment of the eyes, but 
the intense glare, exposure and excitement com¬ 
bined to produce the above unfortunate result*” 

“Poor old blunderbuss 1” said Mac, with some 
compunction, for the doctor had been kind to 
him. 

“If the flire had put out that red-headed Cap¬ 
tain’s eyes iustead, it wouldn’t have been more 
than half bad. And now, I’ve nut preveuted his 
getting Fanny, but hastened it, probably. The 
doctor can’t earn anything more, and 1 don’t 
believe he has much laid by. Fanny will have to 
marry to live, and sbe’ii go ofl next voyage with 
that confounded CaptaloT” 

Mac’s BurtLises about the doctor’s financial 
comiitlon were not far from right. He was a 
man easily led by hts wife, but on two points bad 
been incorrigible. He would never have his life 
or his house iusured. He was the leading phy¬ 
sician in Uplands, and bad a large practice out¬ 
side, but more tban half of it was in attendance 
upon patients who did not or could not pay. 

What he did receive, however, bad always been 
enough to live on in a generous, comtortable 

WM. 

The doctor, at fifty-five, considered himself a 
young man, with plenty ox time to lay by money. 

Now, his sight was gone, and, with it, he might 
as well admit,’ his profession. ^Hls home, too, 
was gone, and what was before him and his 
motherless ^rls? 

GraodmaBrown’s cottage was, of course, open 
to the family; and hers was not the only doors 
that would have swung wide to receive them, but 
ti^ must find a home of their own. 

The doctor owned a block of tenements, put up 
for the accommodation of the operatives in a 
woolen mill in which he had invested all that he 


flow they could so soon apprehend the true state 
of affairs is more than I can expUin. 

The lover with the red moustache was the first 
tospesk. 

“Fan I” he commanded, more roughly than she 
had supposed be could speak. *Tf you have 
anything to say, now’s the time to say it.” 

The frightened culprit raised her head, looking 


The frightened culprit raised her head, lookiiyg 
distractingly pretty, aa well as scared. 

’K)h Freal Oh Alf I” she moaned, and down 
went her white face among the pillows again. 


mu young man and i. it's got to he one or the 
other, and mighty quick, tooP’ 

Fred was the most composed of the three, but 
the expression on his face was harder for the girl 
to meet than Captain Alf’s stormy wrath. 

“How could Inelp it.” prayed Fanny, stealing 
one ^nce at Fred. “I was alone and frightened, 
and Captain Alf was so kind, I couldn’t say no.” 

“Well, then, you shouldn’t have yes to Mr. 
Garrett, too,” put in the captain. 

“But 1 bad to,” persisted the unreasonable 
beauty, “because 1 bM always loved him.” 

“You said you loved me, Fanny,” said the 
sailor, beseechingly. 

“I know It,” faltered the girl, “Oh Alf 1 Oh 
Fred! What shall I do? She held out two small 
hands Imploringly, but though one sparkled with 
the captain’s.diamonds, be did not touch it; and 
Fred, standing with folded arms, seemed quite 
unconscious of her dramatic appeal. 

“Fanny,” he said, at length, controlling hls 
own feelings In a masterfur way, “1 shall not 
blame you,—poor, motherless girl, till I under¬ 
stand the facts. Think it well over and decide 
between us. I certainly shall not assert any 
claim if you prefer Captain Marston.” 

“And if you want the other fellow, take him 1” 
said Captain Alf, wratbfully, but struggling to 
act as fair a part as bis rival. 

The two candidates simultaneously took leave 
and started for the door. 

^’Thluk it well over and let us know in the 
morning when we call,” added Fred, giving Fanny 
a look that nearly broke her heart. 

Captain Alf hadn’t room' for much tenderncsB 


around the globe on her knees and beg his for¬ 
giveness. 

While deep in Fred’s heart, though unacknowl¬ 
edged. was a yeaminr pity and love for the unre¬ 
liable little beauty, vmo was still as charming as 
ever in bis sight. StiU, pride had the floor, and 
|™i™hi8 plans fora^hasty departure from 
Uplands, and every castle with Fanny for a comer 
stone was rothlessly tom down. 

The <»pteiQ was soon off and away without a 
SPi ^.,wcwell, except a chance good-by to 
little Ella whom be met the evening before he 
sailed, as she was coming out of the druggist’s 
with a soothing lotion for her poor father’s eyes. 

“Good evening and good-by, SO,” said be, 
gmffly, yet with a sympathizing glance of his 
blue eyes, in spite of himself, l%ere was some¬ 
thing very appealing in the slight figure, the 
mourning dress and the sweet, womanly expres¬ 
sion of the young face. 

“1 hope yon will have a pleasant voyage, cap¬ 


tain,” said the girl kindly. 

“Pleasant! Well,” rejoined the Captain In^ 
algnantly, “I hope the old tub will go to the 
bottom. Good-by, Ell. Better luck to you.” 

“Dear, dear I What a pity!” thought Ella, as 
the wrathful young man walked ofl without more 
words. 

The sailors who bad kuown Captain Alf on 
former voyages, declared that he used to be 
called “the pious Cap’n” but now be swore like a 
pirate. 

Frei Garrett was changed, too, from a>g^y, 
merry young fellow, to a grave, reserved man. 

“Teaching Is just spoiling him,” declared some 
of hls young lady friends. “He is so prim and 
sober now.” 

And Fanny herself was changed. She could 
not bear to stay in Uplands, ana soon secured a 
position as teacher of music in a young ladies 
seminary. 

She did not escape admiration, tbot^b It was 
of a kind that gave her no trouble. There was 
something irresTstlble about this Fanny. All the 
young ladies were in love with her; and in the 
usual, superlative fashion of school-girls, declared 
that ^’Miss Drexell was too sw'cet for anything.” 

She came back to Uplands for occasional vaca¬ 
tions, alwaj's planning to avoid the times when 
Fred Garrett would be at home. 

He was becoming famous as a lecturer on 
scientific subjects, and bad attained a position 
as professor at Yale. 

“It would be so much better for yon, Fred,” 
bis mother would often say, “If you should have 
a home of your own. A professor, td be ail that 
he can be to the students, should Invite them to 
his own house. Society has claims which you 
can’t meet as a single man. 1 used to think,” 
continued hls motner, cautiously, “that our doc¬ 
tor’s oldest daughter would make such a nice, 
little wife for you, but 1 haven’t beard anything 
about her this long time.” 

“That is out of the question,” said Fred very 
gravely. 

“But Fanny Is not the only one in that family,” 
continued his mother. “The next daughter, 
Beatrice, what a beauty she is I And very tal¬ 
ented, too, 1 bear. I never seemed to know her, 
however,” 

“You never would, mother. She lives away 
up in the clouds,” remarked Fred, taking a news¬ 
paper, as if he were weary of the subject, 

^’The youngest one isn’t up in the clouds, 
though,” persisted Mrs. Garrett. “Little Ella 
must be eighUien or nlUhteen now, and a very 
sweet girl sue is. Nobody could manage a house 
better than she, even with three times her experi¬ 
ence. And then, her patience with her poor 
father. 1 suspect he’s a trial, Fred.” 

“I dare say,’ ’ said the young man, throwing the 
paper down and leaving the room. 

But bis mother threw a parting shot. 

“Just notice bow pretty Ella has grown, next 
time you meet her, will you?” 

“On bother I” muttered the professor. In a 
very un-professor like way, as ne snatched hls 
hut and went out for a walk. 

It chanced at the first corner^ he met the young 
lady in question, and he was provoked because 
hls mother’s words came back to him just then 
and made bis usual self-poised manner quite 
embarassed. 

Hccould not help “noticing,” tho^h, that little 
Ella had wonderfully Improved. Her eyes were 
bluer, her pretty hair more golden, and she was 
not quite the pale little thing he romembered. 
There was a rose flush in her cheeks that deepened 
as he spoke to her. 

Now that he bad banished Fanny, this was not 
an unworthy vision to place In the empty niche. 

And so Mrs. Garrett’s words bad some effect. 


just then, and closed the door with a bang that 
expressed bis sentiments better than words, 
it might be just as well to draw a veil over 


Fanny’s remorse only that this “o’er true tale” 
is written to warn young girls what blttcmoss 
comes of untrue dealing. . 

She blamed herself all she deserved, and that 
Was severely. When her burden was greater 
than sbecouldbear, she wouldmoan “Ohmotherl 
mother 1 If you had only been here, 1 would never 
have got into such a dreadful trouble.” 

Then she would try so hard to “cry easy,” lest 
she should waken Ella. All the while, Eila 
crouched motionless, making believe she was 
asleep. It was well for Fanny that she took that 
way of showing her sympathy. 

Morning found the elder sister as far from a 
decision as ever. 

With Fred was twined all the romance of her 
girlhood. He was as he bad always been her 
ideal of goodness and good looks. It was a fact 
that she had never really been in love with any¬ 
body but Fred Garrett. 

On the other hand, she could never forget her 
fright on the lonely road to Grandma Brown’s, 
when she called on the young captain for help, 
aud he responded so gallantly. 

“ittd bow kind and splendid he has been right 
along,” reflected Fanny,—“The most generous 
fellow that ever breathed.” 

“But oh 1 to think of poor Fred.” She sighed 
again. “Nobody like Fred, after all.” 

None of the household made any Inquiries 
about FaoOT’s heavy eyes and pale face next 
morning. For that once, Fanny was glad her 
father was blind. ^ 

now, not because'^“genius burns,” fat the 
sole and only purpose of making a llttlb money. 

Ella avoided her sister and Fanny had her 
wretchedness all to herself. She hoped and 
dreaded to have the door bell ring, but it did not 
respond at all, either to her hopes or fears. 

At lost, she buttoHed on her trim little winter 
jacket and set her becoming fur cap prettily over 
her brown frizzes. 

She couldn’t have helped a coquettish air to 
her dress if her heart were breaking, and she 
tripped ofl to the post office with her usual quick 
step. Yet she had such a pathetically sad little 
face that winter morning that every acquaintance 
meeting her was struck with it. 

There were two letters In the Drexell box that 
morning, and both were for Fanny. 

She did not dare open them till she had locked 
herself in her room. The one directed in Fred’s 
clear, finished hand, was the one she read first, 
and, after she glanced at it, she cried till there 
were no tears left. 

“Dear.Fanny, (his note began) for the last time 
I call you so, for it must be my task now to for¬ 
get everything that has made you dear to me, and 
try and realize that it must have been a mistake 
ou my part ever to have fancied that X could have 
been dear to you. Poor child 1 my heart aches 
for you,—poor, motherless girl. God keep you 
from all harm ever prays 

“Your frfeod, F. L. Garrett.” 


And this was the captain’s epistle: 

“Miss Drexell:— No more at present or 
future either from 

“Alfred Carr Marston.” 


Fanny had got beyond tears, as lhave said, 
rhen it occurred to her that she had not read her 


when it occurred to her that she had not read her 
sailor lover’s message. 

It acted like a tonic, and, for a broken-hearted 
young lady, she showed a good deal of energy. 

Her first act was to tear off her engagement 
ring, aud pack it deliberately in its dainty, little 
box. 

How she admired that box when she first opened 

Now, she hurriedly wrapped and addressed it 
to the captain, as if she could not get it out of 
her sight quick enough. 

The young captuin^s letter was like a glass that 
revealed all at once the difference between a 
passing fancy and a genuine attachment. 

But It was of little use now that Fanny had 
learned her own mind. 

There was never a more determined fellow than 
Fred Garrett, and be had renounced hts first love 
utterly. 

A night of reflection, In fact, left both heroes 
on much the same footing. They both felt that 
they had been made fools of, and were humiliated | 
on recalling the scene of the nrevious night when 
their own individual Fanny could not decide 
between them. * 

There was, however, this difference. The bot- 
uatured captain had experienced an entire revul¬ 
sion of feeling. His love had changed to wrath. 
Take Fanny now I Not if she should crawl 


And so Mrs. Garrett’s words bad some effect, 
and Fred fell to contrasting Ella’s golden locks 
with Fanny’s brown ones, and Ella’s quiet way 
with Fun’s sparkle and vivacity. 

Which would he have by bis fireside supposing 
he could have hls choice? 

Fred knew well enough there was but one 
answer to that question for him. But Fanny? 
That could never be. 

Well,' then, why. not Ella? The professor 
marked out bis course exactly as If he were draw¬ 
ing a diagram. 

He would renew his calls at the Drexell’s, be¬ 
ginning the very next evening, with aa offering 
of strawberries for the blind invalid. 

Next time he would call directly on Miss Ella 
herself; and, so on, marching step by step, till 
his mother should have tt|e satisfaction of visiting 
him in a home of hls own. 

But first, for the last time, be would dream 
that Fanny was the lady of the house. 

Just this once. 

(to be continued.) 
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EJIa at vOce recogniaed the lace. Barely, there 
wan but one such hoaiely lace in the whole world, 
—that o£ the “boot and shoe man” aa she had 
always remenibered biiu. 

Uis honesty aud kinduess were nndonbted, and 
Elia freely explained her situatlou,—her fears 
with r^rd to her father. 

Mr, Ciayboume watched by Dr, Drexell’s bed 
that night, aud Ella- was sent to her room with 
an Injunction so kind, yet so peremptory that she 
must stay there If she wou.d be helpful the next 
day, that she obeyed, and was surprised in the 
morning when she realized how unbroken and 
re jeshiug bad been her sleep. 

Tlw good, homely Uco ot the “boot and shoe 
man was bright with the encouraging news 
iromthe invalitl. Since midnight, tne doctor 
had slept like a child. He did indeed seem bet¬ 
ter, aud yet there was about him that strange¬ 
ness which Elia could perceive better than a 
stranger. 

. Mr, Ciaybuurne consulted a good physician and 
It was thought best lor Dr. Drexell to return 
home, as soon as he was suihclcutiy rested, 

suyediD Chicago 
with her iatlicr, their old, chance acquaintance 
proved himself a friend. Everything he couid 
do lor their comfort aud happiness was done, 
and when they decided to go, Ella was greatly 
relieved to find that Mr. ciayhourue’s business 
obliged him to leave taut day lor Boston also. 
Ella did not suspect that Mr. Clayhourue accom- 
miMated his business to the sltuttiiou. 

Grand Central Depot, 
and Mr. Clayhourue assisted the doctor’s trem¬ 
bling stops into a car, Eila dlstluetlv heard a 
familiar voice accost her escort and inquire; 
“Gooti heuvcnsl Isthatold man Dr. Drexelll” 

Stand^***^^®*^*‘*^^*^* **^**** 
Woen they were aboard tbe train, Ella wn- 
tureil to Inqulro who that pensou could be, she 
was sure Shu knew the voice, but Mr. Clay bon nie 
MwsElhu^’*^^*^* It is noou*' you should know, 

The homeward Journey .was everyway pleas- 
anter than the trip to Ohicugo. Dr. Drexeli’s 
*^'*dtlittt shadow of insanity 
Which had for a short time darkened bfls mind 
was lifted, aud the keeu Intellect hashed as bright 
as ever. ^ 

There was, however, an air of mystery and 
anxiety about the doctor. He would occasion¬ 
ally draw irom his pocket a letter, which had 
come to him while in Chicago, In tbe care of Mr. 

Ella asked her father if ^e had beard bad news 
from home. 

He replied evasively with a troubled lace, yet 
soon alter he laughed os if sonieiblog amused 
him very much, aud oxcluliiied: “Welirwomen- 
kiud are more than X can understand!” 

Elia was patent to leave this mystery unsolved 
-- so long usher lather was plainly all right meu- 

A prond spirited young fellow never felt inoru i ■, 
abject and less ut home with himself, than did to say what this uew trial was wq 

Fred Garrett, the next evening, when .the rosy, space to Blie waa 

summertwillqight had Ihto thati^l^^|rlud 

Htf was dressed with more ^bun SStDaQ^nfiRflikiMada^bthiar 


As she hastened across tbe marble ball like a 
frlgbteued shadow, she was genuy detained, and 
aresmuul volceinqulied: white cat. 

“X oegyonr parUou, MlssDrexell, but cannot 1 One would have supposed that a sedate 
be of asoutaDcel” like Mr. Blair would nut have agreed to Uuy such 

EilaatuUcerecoflniisedtheface. Bnralv. there seandoJotu nemvimllnor hniL hawaa or. 
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Beatrice wab determined to elope, though there 
was nobody to elope irom but Peggy auaftbe old 
white cat. 


jiu. uuui: wuiuu uub uuve Bgreea w any sucu 
mndalous proceeding, but he was so bewitched 
by Afatrice that be was entirely willing to assist 
her down a ladder at midnight, as she preferred 
that way of egress to the usuiu one of walking 
out the toont door. 

it must be said, however, that while yielding 
to Beatrice’s extraordinary whim, Mr. Blair sat- 
tofled his own Ideas of propriety by writing Dr. 
Drexell the whole state of affairs aud askiug his 
conseht to this sudden and unusual marrmge. 
He addressed the letter in care of Mr. CJ^'bourne, 
oi whomElJa had written to Beatrice. He sagely 
concluded that it would be best to cooler as di- 
T^ly as possible with the doctor himself, and 
that as some one must of necessity read the letter 
to him, it would be better to have a disinterested 
acquaintance than a sister for tbe reader. Es- 
pcciaiiy, as Beatrice bad expressly said that Ella 
was tbe one, above all others, that she could not 
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w. 060 opinion she most dreaded. 

Mr. Ctaybourue did not hesitate to condemn 


..A., wtnjwuiuv uui uub utTBiwM; Mj cuuuemu 
tbe absurd affhlr, and urged the doctor to put a 
stop to it at once; but the doctor, to Mr. Clay- 
buurue’s surprise, expressed h s approval. 

‘Tt bappeus, strangely enough, explained tbe 
doctor, In support oi his opinion, “T know Mr. 
Blair as a downright, reliable man. He has been 
unfortunate iti busluess through no lault of his, 
and is now doing the best that offers in an ener¬ 
getic way.” 

“So I should Judge 1” exclaimed Mr. Clay- 
bourne, seorufully. 

“Ob, X kuow ail about tbe family,” pursued tbe 
doctor, not replying to Mr. Claybourue’s ejacu¬ 
lation. “They are a good stock, and one of these 
days Blair wUl come into possession of a snug 
little fortune, from an uncle. As formy Beatrice, 
neither of her sisters can bold a candle to her!” 

I “Beg pardon,” interrupted Mr. Claybourne 
Jinpatieutly, but tbe doctor would not permit him 
' to go on. 

“My Beatrice shall do as she likes. If she 
wants to climb down a ladder to get married, she 
shall.” 

This conversation took place before leaving 
Chicago, and the subject was often alluded to, 
sotto voce iu the cars. Ella could not help di¬ 
vining that there was something kept from her, 
yet it was a far less trouble than the definite dis¬ 
tress she felt on her outward Journey concerning 
her father’s mental condition. 

Now, he seemed quite like bis old self, always 
excepting bis sad infirmity of blindness. 

It was such a relief to have every care of the 
Jouni^ taken off her mind. Mr. Claybourne 
proved to be one of the most agreeable and con¬ 
siderate of escorts. Not one ot those ofiQclousIy 
'social companions that keep up a tiresome flow 
of talk, explanatory of the scenery, or otherwise, 
lorcing one to assent, no matter how tired the 
heavy eyes, nor how cindery aud weak the aching 

Several mornings before Dr. Drexell and bis 

O reached home, Peggy rung in vain for Miss 
ice to come to breakfast. 

“Poor thing,” said Peggy, “she Is all worn out 
with that miserable writing. I do believe tbe 
* ^ itago costs more than she ever gets In return 
milhMe editor men. But she never was quite 
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^,^***®inquiry lor MissEMrepliedi youug gals take to I handsin indignation, even before she had mo 

“Weli I X thought that aU Uplands knew that^ other lolks i tered the coutonts. 

was gone. The poor doctor has been gettinc take to writin* poetry and such un- She hardly neededto read them. Shesuspech 

crankv of late, and hiA nhvAtnian in fitn pi^nntaoieness* tbev should have a inner aIlavah the state tiitnnrR at. nnoA unH ur.ia aa .uiaA, 
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indignation, even before she bad mai 
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was gone. The poor doctor has been gettinc take to writin* poetry and such un- She hardly neededto read them. She suspect 

mnky of late, and bis physician in the city said Pir?™? toey should have a long sleeved the state ot things at once, and was as wdse 
that maylw a change of scene would save him.” . P®4®*^ ^ washing dfshes.” first as she was after laboring through the higl 

Save him? Is he so ill as that?” asked the „ia* hush I said Ella, afraid her sensitive flown note In which Beatrice bade adieu to he 
vouDflr man. »wtor would overhear the remark. “Beatrinn ta “childhood’s home” in dramatic style. 

It was a cruelly thoughtless thing to InflU 
upon anv creature the suffering that Peggy et 
Beatrice dnred till the master of the house arrived. 

^Y-- •—w AW.VU& uicam. Her She had planued a thousand different wavsc 

mma was all occupied with an unwritten poem, breaking the tidings to him, and was not prepare 
JjIvc people moved about her with far less of for his brusque “Good tvening. Fou needn’t sa 

« ®[®*toreB of her Imagination, a word about Miss Beatrice. She went away witi 

iho ^Helena’ ot.her rhymed romance had be- my full knowledge and consent, but it isalittl 
- .— .Fvuiuu b. come her intimate friend, and far more dear to surprise for EUar*’ 

He was not interested in seeing Miss Beatrice. **®^'sisters, while with tbe “Bernard” ' - - - 

and, in bis inmost heart he was thank!ul that her dreams, she was dead in love. 

Ella was gone. ane was just in that sentimental state, not un- 

il®Mrrtea his strawberries home, and presented to less gifted girls—a morning glorv 

th m to his mother, feeling, as the Irishman oh- ^ to love with an Ideal and em- 

®®Jf®3, ®® escaped a great mercy.” bodies It in the very first being that offers hlm- 

_,V®5®toIy. be wanted a home and a wile, and ®®*“ Sometimes, he may prove to be a real hero, 

Jfiiia Drexell was as unexceptional a young ludv 8o®otitaes a creature unworthy the name of mau. 

as one could Imagine; out, all the same, he dldu^ The day after Dr. Drexell and Eila left home, 

want her, and he was never more convinced of *'^® ®I No. 10 rang with a business-like 

this than when ho walked homeward. jerk. Peggy was on her kn cs at the time, scrub- 

And, Just at this time, as Ella was in the train, ^ng the kitchen floor, Beatrice happened to 
westward bound, her thoughts flew back to the *1®®^ pound of the brush in response 

evening before, to the briet, chance meeting with to the bell and called pleasantly, “Don’t mlud. 

the young professor whom she had always ad- I^ _._._ 

. 1 ® a I **i7® toved readily enough, if \ Sim ran lightly down the narrow staircase, her It was hard to te 1, whether, at that momen 

sue u u ever had the leuAt fnf.imnf-.tnn i.^ cheeks flushed with tlift AVAitrtmAttf Eila felt more grieved or humiliated. Whichev( 

were the uppermost, she was determined not t 
she started back and make a scene. 


luivitoc J.U1 juiia. 

“Surprise for Ella,” indeed I She watted fo 
an explanation. Peggy felt too hurt and indig 
nant to offer any, andaisappeared into the kltcbe 
regions. 

Dr. Drexell felt, though be could not see, hm 
alarmed and troubled Ella was, and he hesitate* 
how best to tell her. Really, he was glad am 
relieved to have Beatrice so well married, and u 
she was coming home to board, after a sbor 
journey, he would not miss her presence in thi 
bouse. 

It was Mr. Claybourne, at last, that told as wel 
as he could the story of Beatrice’s sudden attach 
ment lor Mr. Blair, bis proposal of marriage, am 


loved jer. 

only “little 0*^ opening the door, she 
Ella to him. Still, this last night, the young almost exclaimed “Bernard.” 

Sv *?o^®8t though she was, did not fail It was a sewing machine agent, who bad called 

I«® r surprised admiration that simply on his business of machine selling or ex- 
I®?® *”®*^ ®® suddenly. changing, and he stated bis errand In as brief and 

ism hiha bad too much dignity and common uractlcaTa wav as possible, 
mse to dFAnm nrAt* fhaP T_ „ 
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*^'^®®“ ?^®f *^**®*^ ®“® Iu fact,'She ' 
had little opportunity to dream. Poor Dr. Drex¬ 
ell was veiy exactiog. The irritated state of his 
demapds^^^ hardly responsible for all his 

charge of his case was 
an old irieudof tbe family. He felt that now 
when his patient might re- 
Mver the tone of his nerves, and general uealtb, 
or else stoic into dementia. This physician. Dr. 

I^rt'Xellfor some old 
favor whf<^ a trip to Chicago would not begin to 
thtsTtripasa remSdfthft 


Accordingly, with but a few hours’ notice, Ella 
icked her slender wardrobe and the numer- 


warurooe ana me numer- 

80 sadly 

vmlbe btmeetl tbatElla was marly bcart-broken 
“Wad tea bi 
IhSl “fv‘“‘"S ■' seen 


Beatrice replied as briefly. “Yes, they had a 
machine,—It was out of repair,—they would like 
to exchange it lor a newer make.” 

All the while, she hardly knew what she was 
saying. This was only a stranger to sell ma¬ 
chines, yet lie looked and spoke exactly like the 
Bernard she had been describing,—a dark, rather 
sad looking, middle-aged man, yet with a ro¬ 
mantic air which Beatrice observed or imoglued. 
The stranger stepped in to examiue the machine. 
It was necessary to come again, sevt ral times, 
before Beatrice had learned to operate the new 
machine. The man would have been blind in¬ 
deed not to have seen that Beatrice, though so 
modest and reserved, was greatly Interested In 
him. In fact, she hud made over all the romance 
that properly behmged to the Bernard of her 
dreams to this Nathan Blair,—a widower of 
thirty-live! 

The result of It was they bad exchanged hearts 
as well as sewing machines before the business 
was over, 

Mr. Blair sincerely admired the beautiful young 
girl, and proposed awaiting Dr. Drexcll’s return, 
formally ask his daugliter’s baud, and be married 
with due regard to the usual formalities. 

But Beatrice was nothing if not romantic. In 
her poem, Bernard and Helena had eloped at 
midnight. She was possessed to do the same, 
although she bad not tbe slightest reason to sup¬ 
pose that her father would object to Mr. Blair— I 
a kind and honarable man as ever lived. 


Saying as few words in reply as possible, si 
excused herself and waited until she reached hi 
□ow lonely little room, to sob out her wretchec 
ncBS as site hod so many times before in tbe cry 
“Oh, mother, mother I Why were you take 
iway from us?” 

(to be coxtinubo.) 
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The Garrett’s, who bad always been among the 
DrexeJI’s best friends were, of cooisei specially 
interested, and expressed tne hope Uut the re- 


rlage bad been under dlscnssion. 

*^bat advicer’ asked the young professor, 
innocenUy. 

“Why, you know I” rejoined bis mother. * ‘You 
know, very well 1 advised you to think seriously 
of Ella or Beatrice, as you seem to have £^ven up 
Fanny.” 

^^Impossiblel mother. Beatrice and Ella will 
rvOBTHB LAOiar HOMX jocsoraa.] always setm like younger sisters; and, as for 

THE DOCTOB’S DAUGHTERS. one e& a^ 1 can never forgive her.” ^ 

”ilow long is it since my sun was so perfect that 
BT xjkBT ABBOTT BAiTD. he cati rcfusc to torglvc sbortcomlngs in another?” 

- “Mother,” said Fred, with a good deal of eino- 

oHAPTEB ▼. tion, “1 can’t tell you all about this, but 1 will 

only say that you have brought me up to despise 
The relief that E»U bad felt regarding her a liar. How many times have I heard you say 
father’s state of mind was banished now. that any fault was easier to amend than falsehood, 

Surely, she reasoned, no man tnat was sane —that if a person was untrue, there was positively 
could sanction such an absurd and disgraceful nothing to depend upon?” 
marriage as Beatrice’s. “WelL Fred,” replied bis mother calmly, “while 


rVOBTHB LAOiar HOMX JOUBNAL.] 

THE DOCTOR’S DAUGHTERS. 
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marriage as Beatrice’s. “Well, Fred,” replied hts mother calmly, “while 

As fiiTla recalled their position but two short I admit all that, I am soriy If 1 have taught you 
years ago, U seemed as if they had fallen lower that any sin Is unforgivable. If so, I have as- 
and lower. Here was her lather, without sight sumtd to be wiser than Scripture. There is no 
or reason, and with but very little money,—Fanny reason why a peulteut liar may not be fo^ven as 
virtually banished from Uplands because of her well as a penitent thief. Why. look at Saint Peter! 
dupticity, and now the trouble about Beatrice I denying tbrice that he knew Die Lord, and that at 
Ella cried, girl-lIke, till there were no more tears a time when a denial was so cruel I And yet hts 
to be shea, and then she stole down the back broken-hearted penitence was accepted and the 
stairs to confer with old Peggy. Church of Christ was founded uponuim.” 

But Peggy bad borne all she could or would. “Yes, that is true,” said Fred, slowly, as if the 
The mistortunes that bad lieretolore come upon story of Peter’s dental was a new thing to him. 
the doctor’s family, bad only increased her faith- The fact was, a different view of Fanny was 
fulness and attachment; hut now that she had dawning upon him. He saw her, not as the giddy 
been deceived by Beatrice, and so slightingly little flirt, who bad been false to two honest, 
treated by the doctor, Peggy departed as sud- manly fellows that trusted her. 
deniv as her young mlstressr though not so ro^ He thought of her now, simply as the thougbt- 
maiittcally. less, motherless girl, with no one to guide her;—a 

She bad left on the kitchen table a note ad- girl not maliciously untrue, but so incapable of 
dressed to Ella. It was brief and to the point: giving paiu that she weakly said “yes’’to the 
“Deak Ella:— I’d have staid If 1 could, but I present, trusting to luck to make it all right with 
couldn’t “Peggy.” the absent 

Ella bowed her bead upon the kitchen table as It was inexcusable, of course, hut Fred felt 
If the straw too touch had been laid upon her more kindly toward her than be bad done since. 


manly fellows that trusted her. 

He thought of her now, simply as the thought¬ 
less, motherless girl, with no one to guide her;—a 
girl not maliciously untrue, but so incapable of 
giving paiu that she weakly said “yes’’ to the 


shouldem. be and the young captain surprised one another 

Suddenly, there was a strange, uncanny feeling and Fanny so unpleasantly. 

In the quiet, dim lighted kitchen, and, in a mo- Then he reflected bow severely he bad written 
meat more, the old, white cat with two velvet her, and how she bad exiled herself in that for- 
sbod leaps sprang* from some dark closet or pas- lorn boarding school ever since. 


Captaio All’s wounds were quite healed now. 
He had sailed the seas over, almost constantly 
since he left Uplands in such high dudgeon, and 
now be had come back for a brief visit, bringing 
wi b him a handsome Spanish wife. 

The rough sea life, the sun. the wind, and 
plenty of ale, bad not improved CaotalnAlf’s 
good looks. He was quite too stout to be grace- 
inl; his once fair. complexion was red and 
leatbeiy, and bis speech was not so choice as it 
used to be. Still, he was a cordial, honest, wide¬ 
awake roan. 

It chanced that Fanny was home for a few 
weeks, and the very flrst call that Captain Alf 
made was to take bis bride to see his ola flame. 

Fanny was a good deal disturbed when Peggy 
told her who was waiting to see her in the parlor, 
but the bluff captain soon put her at ease. 

“How do you do, Miss Drexell?” he said, 
bhaking bands heartily. “I want to mMce you 
acquainted with my wife.” 

“Nlta, this is the Miss Drexell I have told you 
about. I want you to be good friends.” 

“This is a young lady,” he went on, indicating 
his wife and talking to Fanny, “this is a young 
lady that knows her own mind. She knows what 
she wants every time. And if there’s anything 
she don’t want, 3 'ou’ll bear from her, I promise 
you.” 

Fanny was thankful to see that Captain Alf 
was entirely cured of his former fancy for her, 
and was as proud as a man could be, of bis hand¬ 
some young wife. 

He bad loaded her, sailor-llke, with quantities 
of jewelry. There was an ornament of some sort 
dangling from eveiy available point, and, as the 
captain noticed Fannv’s simple blue gingham, 
with only a moss rose-bud bv way of brooch, he 
thought: 

“Guess that Drexell girl will feel bad to think 
what she’s lost She’s a bright, pretty 1 ittle thing, 
but she can’t hold a candle to my Junnita.” 

Fanny felt lighter hearted than she bad for 
many a day, as she saw the well satisfied pair 
walk away.—Captain Alf, big and burly, lighting 
a cigar as he went, and beside him Madame Jua¬ 
nita, gorgeous In her silks and laces and jewels 
and a parasol that was a very Chinese temple for 
gorgeousnesB. 

“I am heartily thankful be Is happy,” sighed 
Fanny. Yet she was not prepared to hope that 
Fred Gkirrett might bring home a stranger bride 
also. (to BE continued). 


shod leaps sprangr from some dark closet or pas- lorn boarding school ever since, 
sage, lighted on the table beside Ella and rubbed “Poor little Fan! She has bad small chance to 
her bead coaxinglr against Ella’s flashed cheek, flirt there,” thought Mr. Fred, with perhaps a 
“Oh, you frigotral thing 1” exclaimed the girl grain of satisfaction, 
in disgust, starting up and driving the creature Then be drew from his pocket a letter from the 
out. principal of the above institution, requesting 

The cat retreated humbly, a short distance, Pro:es&or Garrett to give bis lecture upon “Re¬ 
mewed piteously, then ventured toward Ella cent piscoveries in Babylon” to the young ladies 
~aiD, grasped a fold of her dress in her claws as under his charge. 


walD, grasped a fold of her dress in her claws as under h 
if she would lead her out of the room. thj 

Ella fancied that the cat wanted her to go with “Wir 
her, so she followed along the passage way to the eagerly, 
wood shed, then to the little garden behind the j “No, 
house, and, having seen her as far as the currant will giv 
bushes, this odd little Kitty appareutly forgot toardli] 
what she was about, and started off to try to catch Sirs.' 
a late robin which was bopping over the ground. feRng 
Ella’s attcution was diverts from the robin eovenei 


“I think I wliy’ said Fred absently 
“Win forgive Fanny I” exclaimed fll 


no!” said Fred. 


the next minute, lur tbe'voi^ of Mr. CJaybouime* J 
“Miss Ilirexell,”Jm began, hnltatiDgly, as 

fnlfe hn wAMi have 


U1 belto you In any way 
cau t^p me,” replied EUauPsjeet^ ^fft,a 
edjy. ''**Tbe sad^t of all is about poor p^a. I leamei 
have been tryingto think, but it is all so strange along. 


r 1 thlnkl 
[adies of a 


rs. Garrett, like a wise woman, said no more, 
ng hopeful that there might be recent dis-' 
rlM’ln other regiooa^than Babvlon. 


^JFanny generally attc^ed tbe Friday evening 
which wereprojdded for tbe young ladies 
BKSS33 t1tnt|lo n wbereme was teachl^. It wsL. 

in a^ri^ry moootbnoUs life. 'A 
niymild diversion*, it la^rue, but Fanny was glad 
of it, and welcomed tbe stureoptlcou man, or the 
learned traveller, tbe, war eagle, or whatever came 


i iimst^wrlte Dr. Gray at once, or tele- The evening that Fred was to lecture, she had 


said Mr. Claybourtie, so bomfully that Ella could Fanny cared precious little about. However, it 
not help feeling eucouraged. was better than staying alone in her room with 


was better than staying alone in her room with 


“I hoped pa]^ was better, at flrst,” said she,, accusing memories fur company, so she brushed 
“but tills dreadful matter about Beatrice, be her bonny, brown lialr, and arranged it in the 
seems to have ^proved, and oh 1 he must be in- latest style, put on her new gray cashmere, and 


seems to have ^proved, and oh 1 he must be in- latest style, put on her new gray cashmere, and 
sane, and poor Beatrice, too.” picked a pink rose from the plant in her window, 

Mr. Glaybourue at some length related what to stick in her velvet bodice* 

Ella had not known, of her father’s previous ac- “Ob, you sweet 1” exclalinedoneof hergushing 

S uaintance with tbe Blair family, andMr» Nathan pupils, who met heron tbe way to the scbuol-room, 
lialr’s honorable conduct in communicating bis where the lecture was to be given, “don’t you 
wislies aud Beatrice'^ extraordinary fancy, to Dr. dare to sit on tbe front seats, or this old professor 
Drexell. So skilfully did Mr. Claybourne put the won’t know whether he’s talking about Babylon 
whole matter, that Ella was very much comforted, or Babel. ” ^ 

and while an hour ago she felt that a lasting dis- it was an old professor the young ladles ex¬ 
grace rested upon her slater, now it seemed pected to see, supposing that it was more in 
almost as if it were an excusable thing to go out character for an aged man to speak of the ex- 
of a window to be married, so long as one’s rather burned treasures of an ancient city, and there was 


of a window to be married, so long as one’s rather burned treasures of an ancient city, and there was 
did not object. a general murmur of pleased surprise when Fred 

Mr. Claybourne was much gratified at bis sue- Garrett came on to tbe stage, and in his easy and 
cess in comforting Ella, and a daring wish came graceful, yet dlgniOed way, addressed his very 


iuto his mind that he would like to propose attentive audience on tbe wonders of Babylon, 
moonlight and a ladder on bis own account. No one noticed that Fanny’s cheeks were pinker 

However, he contented himself with the satis- than the rose she wore (unless perhaps toe lec- 
faction of seeing the poor girl quite cheered and turer’s dark eyes observed that fact), 
hopeful. It was tbe custom for the entire hoax dot in- 

He lingered too long in the pleasant little gar- structors to linger about the stage at the close of 
den, ano^missed the train, but be was very com- the lectures, and to be presented by the principal 
fortuble in his quarters at tbe hotel in Uplands to tbe speaker of the evening, 
that night, and glad of the prospect of break- Fanny could not escape without observation, 
fasting at Dr. Drexcll’s before he should leave but she did not wish to meet this speaker. The 


It was tbe custom for the entire hoax dot in¬ 
structors to Unger about the stage at the close of 
the lectures, and to be presented by the principal 


town the next morning. 


remembrance of hts last note, so severely re- 


How much brighter our woes look by the early proving, burned in her memcrv yet, but she felt 
sunlight 1 Life did not seem half so wretched to she might os well meet him now as any time,—she 


Jiiiia. . could not stay away from Uplands always. 

Her father appeared as a sane man should. So, she endured the conventional introduction, 
Peggy bad repented her Indignation, and was and heard him say to her civilly, as a stranger 
back In tbe brown kitchen cooking her daintiest might say: “Happy to meet you, Miss Drexell.” 
waffles by way of apology. . He had shaken bands with the other teachers. 

Ella, in a pretty pink-sprigged muslin, was, Now it was her turn. Her cold, little band trein- 
feeding the canary bird, while Mr. Claybourne bled as he grasped it. If be bad nut fully for- 


r from Uplands always. 


feeding the canary bird, while Mr. Claybourne bled as he grasped it. If be bad nut fully for- 
rcad the morning news to tbe doctor, occasionally given her before, be did at that moment. Fanny 

g lancing from bis paper to the graceful little i somehow understood it, though there was nc 
gure that went in and ou^ superlutendlDg thci chance for words. 

. . . .. in the sum- The principal hurried the young professor away 


figure that went in and out. superlutendlng tbci chance for words. 

breakiast getting. On the doorsteps, In the sum- The principal hurried the youngprofessor away 
mer sunshine lay the old white cat, “asleep witt, to tbe train, for which indeed ‘there was little 


one eye and awake with the other.” 

That morning’s mall brought a letter froa 
Beatrice. 


The next day’s mail brought for Fanny a lettei 
from Fred, containing a proposal of marriage, and 


Her husband hadfrankly told her of his writins; forgiving all that bad passed. If it were a trifle 
her father, andBehtrice was now glad that he baci condescending, we must remember how deeply 
done so, and was deeply ashamed of her elope*, the young fellow bad been bumillatea. 


done so, and was deeply ashamed of her elope 
ment, tbongb not regretting her marriage. 


tbe young fcirow bad been bumiliatea. 

But Fanny could not say “yes” to bis proposal. 


It was a characteristic letter, written in the* No doubt she loved him aud bitterly regretted hei 
high-flown style which Dr. Drexel considered aii duplicity, but she had some pride of her own, tooi 
indication of superior abilities. ana was not willing to come back ^ a pardoned 

It sounded odd to read, towards the close, oJE sinner. 

Beatrice’s anxiety- to reach her new borne, ancl So in a few a very few words, she spoke of the 
care for her two little 6tep4augbter8, who had n(> pain and pleasure it was to see him again, and the 
one hat an unsympathetic housekeeper to lool; regret that she was not worthy to accept his offer 
after thrm, during their father’s absence. She could not consent to be the wife of a mat 

This letter, supplemented ^ all necessary ex- who must, at times at least, when be recalled the 
planations, was forwarded to Fanny. past, distrust her;—and so she remained as ever 

Fanny felt too humbled by her own unfortunaL s bis triend Fanny, 
experience to criticise her sister’s conduct, and Fred was piqued and disappointed, and felt at 
she wrote a kind little note, full of pleasant com- if the romance of bis life was over, 
monplaces, which was very comforting to Bea. The next vacation, when be visited Uplands, i 
trice. was summer time. Almost three years since hi 

This first marriage in the doctor’s family mado and Captain Alf bad met on Dr. Drexell’s door 
a good deal of gos^p in Uplands. steps. 
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DRAWN OV W. F. STECHER 



W HEN Rocky Remus 
had heen away from 
home for a year, he 
came back to Maine for a 
visit. While away he had 
heen working as a roustabout 
on a stem-wheeler that plied 
from Cincinnati to Memphis. 

“Rocky" was not a nick¬ 
name; it was actually his 
name. To understand how 
he came by it, you must 
know something of his father 
and grandfather. 

Old Nicholas Bemus came 
to ISIaine in 1790, and cleared 
a kirge intervale farm on 
the upper Androscoggin River. 

Nicholas stood six feet three 
in his socks, and a number 
twelve boot pinched his toes, 
lie was strong-willed, ambitious and domineer¬ 
ing; and he loved to outdo the other settlers. 
His oxen girted more than anyone else's, and 
he generally had a horse that could out-trot 
any that his neighbors owned. Nicholas liad 
two sons, John Calvin and Thomas Jefferson, 
but he cut off the John and the Thomas. The 
boys were not a little like their father; each 
w'anted to boss the hirm and to have his say 
about the crops and the cattle. Long argu¬ 
ments arose, and the rivalry between tliem 
w'axed so fierce that one day old Nicholas—he 
w as seventy-eight years old at the time—broke 
. a horsewhip over them. 

“Pm ashamed of ye,” he said. “Ton go 
harness my boss.” 

He drove the boys straightway to Squire 
Flint's office and divided the ]&Jin between 
them. To Calvin, the older brother, he gave 
w hat was on the south side of the highwray— 
a hundred and ninety-five acres, more or less, 
with the farm buildings; and to Jefferson he 
gave what was on the north side of the high- 
W'ay—two hundred and sixty acres, including 
a himdred acres of valuable pine. 

“Thar,” said the old man, as he handed the 
dee<fe to his sons, “you've each got what's 
coinin' to ye, and you've got the road betwixt 
ye. Keep to jnur own side on't I don't 
want to hear any more of your rowin'.” 

The rivalry between the two brothers con¬ 
tinued, however. Calvin, who had the home 
farmhouse, was the first to marry; and when 
a son was born to him he made a wholly new 
departure in names. He christened the boy 
White Mountain Bemus, after the j>eaks t^t 
w'ere in plain sight of his farm. In due time 
tw'o more boys were bom, and those he named 
Rocky Mountains and Andes. 

Jefferson did not marry until three years 
later; hut meanwhile he had had time to think 
over his brother^ exploit in naming boys. He 
determined to outdo him, and to the grief and 
consternation of his young wife he christened 
their first son Vesuvius and the next Stiomboli. 

“ Cal may have some mountains in his 
family,” exclaimed .Jefferson, “but I'll have 
mountains with fire in 'em 1” 

With such a start in life, it is not strange 
that these moimtainous and volcanic cousins 
carly^ began to vie with one another. - Rivalry 
was in the Bemus air; they had breathed it 
ever since they were babies, and when Rocky 
ilountains left home and went West at the age 
® eighteen, he expected to set such a pace 
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in achievement that Vesuvius and 
Stromboli would never be able to 
catch up with him. 

On his first return from the West, 

Rocky, like many young fellows, wishes d ' 

to show the home folks that he had traveled V 
and that he knew a great deaL He wanted 
to astonish “Suvy” and “Strom,” and also 
the other young people of the neighborhood. 

As the Foi^h of July approached, he informed 
us that firing guns and setting off hunches of 
firecrackers was a tame^ old-fashioned method 
of celebrating the day; the up-to-date manner 
of doing it, he said, was to go up and down 
the country, playing “Vankee Doodle” and 
“Hail, Columbia” on a steam “co-whoop.” 

“A steam co-whoop,” said Rocky, “can be 
heard six miles. Vou can make the worst noise 
on it you ever heard, or you can play tunes on 
it. You can raise the whole country with it I” 

On Western steamboats. Rocky informed us, 


built was even less capable of pro¬ 
ducing melody than the ordinary 
calliope is. 

Rocky's oo-whoop had eight pipes that 
y' ranged from four feet in length to twelve. 
ff ^ The shortest pipes were about three inches 
in diameter, the longest as much as five 
inches. A local tinsmith made them for 
Rocky and soldered tliem to the steam pipe. 
The keyboard stops were made at a machine 
shop. The different lengths of the pipes were 
intended to stand for higher and lower notes 
of the musical scale; but Rocky was not able 
to ^t the least harmony from them. The 
chief merit of .the contrivance was in the ter¬ 
rific loudness of the tooting. 

As the boiler was heavy, Rocky had brought 
the farm wagon down to tlie old squire's and 
rig^ up the co-whoop in the back yard, out 
behind the apple house. Rocky and his brother, 
Andes, spent the night before the Fourth at 


the co-whoop was worked by steam blasts from the old squire's. They were busy putting the 
the boiler of the boat. It was evident that he finishing touches to the co-whoop imtil long 
meant a callioi>e, such as you see in the street after dark; and they were astir at two o'clock 
parades of itinerant menageries and circuses. the next morning, firing up and getting ready 
Rocky had heard that we owned a ten-horse- for the cruise, 
power steam engine,—used for sawing oak Two or three experimental toots that they 
Shooks,—and came over to the old farm to see gave waked me. Tom Edwards and several 
us about borrowing it. His plan was to mount other boys of the neighborhood joined us soon 
the boiler on a ffirm wagon that his father afterwards, and we hitched up and made a 
had let him take. start about three o'clock. Rocky took charge 

At first the old squire demurred; hut we all 


pleaded so earnestly for a chance to try out 
Rocky's novel scheme that, at last, he yielded. 
Neither he nor anyone else thereabouts had 
much idea what a co-whoop was, or what a 
hullabaloo Rocky meant to raise with it From 
a musical point of view, Rocky himself did not 
know much of calliopes; but he had examined 
one suificientl 5 ’’ to learn that it consists of a 
kind of st^m chest in which there are several 
vents and stops that can be opened and closed 
by means of a keyboard. The keys, or notes, 
when struck admit steam at sixty or seventy 
pounds' pressure to a row of long, mefaJlie 
horns, or pipes, that are set upright like those 
of a church organ. 

Heard at night on a Western river, a calliope 
is hy no means unmusical; heard close to by 
daylight, however. It is only a boisterous apol- 
ogj' for music. The instrument that Rocky 


of the music, while Addison and I kept up 
ste^ hy throwing dry wood into the fire box. 
We had piled a quarter of a cord of stove wood 
at the front end of the wagon. 

Some of the boys hung on alongside and 
rode at times; the others walked beside the 
wagon. Andes drove. The horses were a 
steady old span, but when the tooting began 
he had considerable difficulty in holding them. 
Our plan was to make a circuit through the 
town and into an adjoining village. At the 
start Rocky had given a few long toots, hut 
he did not begin to co-whoop ‘ ‘Yankee Doodle” 
until we reached the Comers, a mile Lorn the 
old squire's. Then he struck up: 

Toot-tee-toot-toot-toot-toot-too-o-ot I Toot- 
tee-toot-toot-too-o-ot-toot I ; 

The blasts were labored and long-drawn-out, ! 
and a cloud of escaping steam enveloped us 
and rolled skj*ward. There was little tune | 


but plenty of noise. The 
racket roused everyone. We 
heard doors slamming inside 
the ten or a dozen houses of 
the little hamlet. Frowsy 
heads and excited laces ap¬ 
peared at the windows. 

“It's the greatest thing 
slow old Maine ever heard I” 
shouted Rocky. He began 
again on “Yankee Doodle.” 
Addison and I thrust more 
wood Into tlie fire box. The 
safety valve^ which the old 
squire had pmdently set at 
sixty pounds, was blowing off 
steam almost continuously. 
But we were having a glorious 
time! The other boys howled 
with glee. 

At last Andes qmeted the 
horses and, because the rig was very heavy, 
we went on at a walk. At every farmhouse 
we passed folks rushed out to stare and laugh 
at us, and to call out to us. Thus far we had 
met no one on the road; but just as the sim 
was rising we saw a horse and wagon com¬ 
ing. The driver had heard us, and, taming 
abruptly round in the road, he fled hack at 
top speed. 

Before we reached the village our water got 
low, and we had to stop beside a pond. Our 
wood, too, was nearly gone; so wq split up a 
fence beside the rc^ad. That proved such poor 
fuel, however, that we finally called at a fami- 
house and bargained for a quarter of a cord of 
dry stove wood—to be paid for later. Rocky 
was having trouble with two of the steam stops 
of his keyboard. We had to let steam go down 
while he filed and hammered for an hour or 
more. Meanwhile Tom and the other boys 
went off to buy crackers, cheese and smoked 
herrings for breakfast 

On account of these delays we did not reach 
the village until nearly ten o'clock; but we 
arrived at a good time. A parade of “fan- 
tastics,” led by the brass band of the place, 
was moving along the main street^ and wo 
followed along behind it They had nothing 
that could compare with oui* co - whooi) i 
Rocky's “Yankee Doodle” not only drowned 
out the hand hut took all the applause. 
Luckily for us the people who had driven in 
to see the “fantastics” had secured their horses 
before the parade started. 

It was after midday before we started for the 
other village, which was three miles farther 
I on, and the afternoon was well advanced when 
! we finally steamed into the place, tootvug up- 
I roariously. But here our coming was sadly 
inopportune. A thousand people or more 
were gathered on the little village common to 
hear the Declaration of Independence read and 
to listen to a patriotic oration. 

A young lady in white, with the Declara¬ 
tion in her hand, was just getting ready to 
reaJl it. 

The moment we sighted the gathering and 
before we understood the situation, Rocky 
opened the oo-whoop full blast. Twentj' or 
thirty horses hitched to the fence immediately 
snor^ and tagged at their halters. One 
horse broke away and ran with the buggy to 
which he was attached, 

A prodigious confusion followed, in the midst 
of which a constable came running up and 
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roxighly seized Andes’ horses by the head. A 
crowd of angry citizens followed at his heels. 

“Stop that noise 1” they- shouted. “Shut 
that thing off I” 

“I’m only celebrating the day I” cried 
Rocky. 

“You shut that thing off and be quick about 
itl” shouted a large, bushy-bearded man, 
coming close to the wagon. 

“Who are you, to order me round?” 

“I’m one of the selectmen of this town, and 
if you doii’t stop that noise and tell me your 
names. I'll have every one of you arrested.” 

Rocky refused to say a word; but Addison 
thought it best to comply. He told who we 
were, and added that we had meant no harm 
to anyone. 

“Well, you have done harm,” replied the 
selectman. ‘ * Turn that hooting machine round 
and take it out of this town by the shortest 
route—and don't you let me hear another hoot 
from it while you are inside the town lines. ” 
Andes began to turn, but Rocky shouted, 

‘ ‘You're an old fossil I It was to get free from 
just such overbearing tyrants as you that inde¬ 
pendence was declared 1'^ 

“Constable, arrest that young fellow I” cried 
the selectman. ‘ ‘He’s altogether too smart'' 
The constable started forward, hut Eoclcy 
jumped off the other side of the co-whoop and 
ran. The officer and several youngsters started 
to give chase, hut Rocky outran them and dis¬ 
appeared in the direction of home. 

Addison now attempted to smooth matters 
over. ‘ ‘If we have done damage, we’ll pay for 
it," he said. “I have given you our names. ” 
“Of course you'll pay for it!” cried the 
selectman. “Move on and keep quiet I” 

Thus dismissed, we drove off. A crowd of 


boys followed us for a little way, jeering and 
hooting. In the absence of our chief musician 
the tall co-whoop, with its shining tin horns, 

I inmbled on in silence. We knew of a shorter 
road home than that through the other village 
and decided to take it. Before we had gone 
very far Rocky suddenly emei^ed from the 
pine woods beside the road. 

“Why don't you strike up?" he cried. 
“We’re in our own town now. That old 
skeesicks hack there can't touch us. ” 

But steam had run down, and our supply of 
wood was alrno^ exhausted. We thought it 
best to go home—all except Rocky. 

“What, go crawlin' home like this? Hot if 
I live I We are going home with ‘Yankee 
Doodle' tooting, if it takes all night I” 

Seizing the axe, he went to attack an old dry 
pitch-pine trunk that lay a little way from the 
road, while Andes let the horses graze at 
the edge of a field. 

Dusk fell, however, before we had taJcen in 
a supply of fuel and could raise steam pres¬ 
sure enough to strike up again. Three of 
the steam vents connected with the keyboard 
laid ceased to work properly, and the co¬ 
whoop was more dissonant than ever. We 
had to stop sevexEd times to allow teams to 
pass us, and it was nearly eleven o’clock 
liefore we finally got back to the old squire's 
—smutty, greasy and tired. But,we had made 
an unprecedented amount of noise; and noise 
was the essential of an old-time Fourth of 
July. * , " ,> 

Later, there was a broken buggy to settle 
for; the amount was twenty-three dollars. 
The old squire paid our share, and merely 
romarked tlmt we had got out of it much easier 
than he had expected we would. 
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A FEW days ago 
tidings jjpched 
our old|home 
town in Maine that 
* ‘ Cheesy Bill ** — the 
newspaper referred to 
him as a notorious 
“con'^ man—had died 
in Detroit We were 
sorry to hear of the 
death of a former fellow 
townsman, of .course; 
yet many of us could 
not repress a smile 
when we thought ot 
the way in which he 
got his nickname of 
Cheesy Bill. 

His real name was 
Wilbert Gilmanson, and 
as a boy he was one 
of the brightest fellows 
that went to our village 
school; he was partic¬ 
ularly clever at figures 
and in mechanics, and 
often declared that he 
intended to become a 
civil engineer and build 
railways. He lived 
with his mother—a 
widow—in the rooms 
over Crocker's grocery 
store, and “chored 
round" the village. 

He got his nickname 
among us from some 
lemar^bly good guess¬ 
ing (for he said he 
guess^) at the weight 
of three big cheeses 
that were exhibited in 
the front window of the 
grocery store. Iwell re¬ 
member those cheeses^ 
for they were made by 
Grandmother Ruth at 
the old sauire's farm. 

One year SylvanusCrocker, 
who was an enterprising 
young fellow, conceived the 
plan of having a guessing 
contest at his new store during Thanksgiving 
week. He did not wish his guessing match 
to seem in any way like gambling, and so 
called it a test of good judgment. Whoever 
bought two dollars' worth of groceries at his 
new store received a ticket that entitled him 
to one guess at the weight of a big cheese 
that he displayed in his store window. Each 
contestant was to write his guess on the back 
of the ticket and sign his name. On the 
morning of Thanksgiving Day the cheese 
was to be publicly weighed; the person who 
had guessed nearest its weight should have 
the cheese, j 

Before he announced his plan, Crocker had 
driven out to the old squire's to see whether 
grandmother, who was a cheese maker of 
forty years' experience, would make him a 
tremendously big cheese. It was a strictly 
private interview, for he did not wish anyone 
to know about the guessing contest imtil 
everything was ready. He expressly stipu¬ 
lated, so grandmother told ns afterwards; 
that the cheese should not be weighed in 
advance—not even the curd before it was 
pressed—and that no one was to be allowed 
to inspect it. He wanted his guessing match* 
to be entirely fair. 

It was to be a new-milk cheese, but not too 
buttery, for otherwise it would ^ek firmness 
and could not be successfully moved. He 
wanted it to be the largest she could possibly 
make, and he offered her ten cents a pound 
for it. 

That big cheese was a great myste^ to us 
young folks all summer long, for grand¬ 
mother would tell us nothing about it She 
told the old squire, I suppose, for she had to 
Mk him to make her a vast hoop, thirty-six 
inches in diameter and eighteen inches deep, 
in which to press the cheese; and she wanted 
the “follower" very thick and strong. 

The old cheese press that grandmother had 
used for years in making cheeses was too 
small for this new work; so the old squire 
rigged a special machine that consisted mainly 
of a lever fifteen feet long, with a two-bushel 
basket full of stones hung on the far end for 
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a press weight. As our own dairy herd of 
twelve cows coiild not furnish milk enough in 
two days for the curd, word was sent out 
among our neighbors, ani the milk of nearly 
thirty more cows was engaged. 

On Monday of Thanksgiving week Sylvanus 
Crocker came for his big cheese. In order not 
to jar it out of shape he put a band roxmd it; 
and set it on a mattress in his spring wagon. 
When he reached his store, he placed the cheese 
in the wide front window on a large pane of 
plate glass, which hung by three brass chains 
from a hook in the ceiling; 

Thus it was in plain view of all who wished 
to guess its weight—and their name was legion! 
Such a guessing contest was a novelty in the 
village then, and more than a thousand persons 
recorded their guesses at how much that cheese 
would weigh. 

On the morning of Thanksgiving Day the 
cheese was weighed. It tipped the scales at 
six hundred and sixty-five and one half pounds; 
to the surprise of everyone, Wilbert Gilman- 
son got the cheese. He had guessed that It 
would weigh six hundred and sixty-four and 
a half pounds. 

He listened to everyone's congratulations 
with a self-satisfied grin. Crocker bought the 
cheese back from him for fifty dollars cash; 
and all that week Wilbert was a celebrity in 
the village. 

The young grocer was so well pleased with 
the result of his contest that he immediately 
bargained with grandmother to make him an¬ 
other cheese, bigger still, for another guessing 
match the next Thanksgiving. The old squire 
made a new hoop and follower. This time it 
was two inches greater in diameter and an 
inch deeper, which added materially to the 
weight of the cheese. How much it added, 
of course, none of us knew, for naturally the 
cheese was not weighed before we turned it 


over to Crocker. Kone the less, we were able 
to give a pretty shrewd guess as to the weight 
of this cheese; and not only my cousin Addison 
and myself, but Ellen and Theodora, each In¬ 
vested in two dollars' worth of groceries for 
the family at Crocker's store, and recorded 
our guesses In the hope of winning the cheese. 

In point of fact, Addison guessed witliin 
four tmunds of what it actually weighed— 
which was eight hundred and fifty-one and 
three quarters pounds. My own guess, I re¬ 
member, was seven hundred and ninety-nine 
pounds. To the astonishment of everyone, 
Wilbert Gilmonson guessed within half a pound 
of the weight —and got the cheese again I 
Crocker paid him eighty dollars for this one. 

Certain mutterings of suspicion arose that 
Cheesy Bill, as we had dubbed him, had some¬ 
how obtained advance knowledge of what the 
cheese weighed. His mother lived over the 
store, and her sitting room was directly above 
the window where the cheese was sus^pended. 
But Crocker declared that it was impossible 
that the boy should have known the weight 
beforehand. The hook from which the cheese 
plate hung was strongly fastened in the ceiling; 
that Wilbert could have weighed anvthing so 
heavy right there in plain view of everyone 
was incredible. At night the store was kept 
securely locked from nine o'clock imtil five 
o'clock the next morning. In short, everyone 
who studied the situation was forced to con¬ 
clude that it had just been good guessing on 
the part of a sharp hoy. 

The third of the big cheeses for Crocker's 
Thanksgiving guessing matches was an inch 
greater in diameter and slightly over an inch 
deeper in the hoop, which made a difference 
in weight—as the subsequent weighing proved 
—of a hundred and three and a quarter pounds. 
By this time the annual guessing contest at 
Crocker's was famous over all the coimtryside. 


TI)e contestants were 
growing shrev/der at 
estimating- the weight 
of cheese; and that 
year there were sev¬ 
eral guesses within two 
pounds of the actual 
weight. But again 
Wilbert guessed within 
half a pound, and got 
it I This time Crocker 
bought it back for over 
ninety dollars. 

Cheesjr Bill's success 
was becoming monot¬ 
onous and was detract¬ 
ing from the interest of 
the match. He bad won 
three times in succes¬ 
sion, and had gst more 
than two hundred dol¬ 
lars out of iti - 
Mutterings of suspi¬ 
cion arose more loudly 
than before, yet no one 
could prove that the 
boy had found out the 
weight of the cheeses 
beforehand. I Customers 
at thej'^store would stand 
and ponder the prob¬ 
lem, scrutinizing the 
plate and chains—the 
' weight of which Crocker 
had announced at the 
beginning of the con¬ 
test—and peering up at 
the hook in the oelling. 
Some of the more sus¬ 
picious ones even mode 
excuses to call on Mrs. 
Gilmanson and look at 
the floor of her sitting 
room above the store 
window; but they 
could find no sign that 
anything was -wrong; 
There was a rae carnet 
oh the floor ^d it was tacked 
down in the usual way all 
round the room. 

There was so much talk 
about the matter, however, that Crocker 
thought it best to stop the contests, although 
they had proved a good advertisement for 
his business. 

Addison suspected that Wilbert had calcu¬ 
lated the mass of the cheese from its dimen¬ 
sions and then made an estimate of its weight, 
based on the mass of a poimd of ordinary 
cheese. With Bronson Chaplin and Hiram 
Sewell he tried to work out the problem in 
that way, hut after figuring on It an entire 
evening they concluded that, owing to the 
varying weight of cheesy >Vilbert could not 
have determined the weight of the Crocker 
cheeses in that way. 

“I tell you, boys," Bronson exclaim^ 
“that fellow managed to weigh that cheese 
somehow 1" 

“But how?" said Hiram. 

“Well, Will is a sharp one, and he lives 
right over the store. Let's find out about 
this, somehow." 

The boys put their heads together and, as a 
result of their scheming, a few evenings later 
went to call at the GLlmonsons'. They asked 
another classmate, named Anson Coflura, 
and two or three of the girls from our class 
to go with them. The boys took certain 
small tools in their pockets. 

They found Cheesy Bill reading in the 
sitting room; his mother was busy in the 
kitchen. After they had chatted a few min¬ 
utes, Anson said, “Excuse me a moment I'm 
going downstairs to get a pound of Crocker's 
candy. Come on, Will. You go with me." 

“No, no," said one of the girls. “Crock¬ 
er's candy isn't as good as that now molasses 
candy they make at Fletcher's. Go on down 
to Fletcher's." 

Anson accordingly set off, and Will went 
along with him. The girls hastened out to 
the kitchen, to talk with Mrs. Gilmanson and 
to keep her from entering the sitting room. 

The moment that the i*oom was clear Bron¬ 
son, Addison and'Hiram got busy. They 
pulled up the carpet next to the window and 
tested the boards of the floor. At first these 
did not seem to have been tampered with; but 
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when Addison pried at them writl;i a chisel he 
found that two were loose. In another moment 
ho had raised them. The two boards proved 
to be directly over the hook from which the 
biff cheese had been suspended. The shank of 
the hook came up through the ceiling of the 
grocery below, and was secured by an iron 
pin thrust through a hole at the top of the 
shank and resting across two heavy beams, 
Hiram took hold of it with his thimib and 
linger, and found that the hook was so loose 
in the ceiling that he could pull it upward 
without the slightest exertion. 

* ‘ That cheese was weighed from above—in 
this room I** he whispered. 

•‘But what with? Ifo common steelyards 
would weigh a thing so heavy,'^ Bronson 
whispered. 

Expecting Will and Anson back at any 
moment, they were in nervous haste, hut 
Addison thrust his hand beneath the sitting- 
room fioor and felt round. Almost the first 
object that he touched was a piece of inch-, 
and-a-half iron pipe. He polled it out. It 
was more than eight feet long and had a 
succession of bright^ transverse marks om it 
that appeared to have been made by a file. 

“Ahal" muttered Bronson. “We're 
coming to something I" 

Addison meanwhile was feeling about fur¬ 
ther, and now hauled forth another odd 
object—a piece of hard wood sawed square 
at both ends. Set in one end of it was 
what seemed to be a large knife blade; it 
was so sharp that Addison nearly cat his 
fingers on it. Next he drew from tmder 
the fioor a small hut very heavy bagful of 
buckshot. 

“Yes, sireel" muttered Bronson. “Will 
has been up to some tricks, sure enough. 
Eet's e£dl Crocker." 

Hiram ran downstairs and a moment later 
came back with the grocer and his clerk. The 
long piece of pipe, the bag of buckshot and 
the piece of joists with the knife blade set in 
the end of it, lay on the floor. Crocker stared. 

“Some one here play^ a prank with those 
big cheeses of yours," Addison said to him; 
and just then Anson and Will came running 
upstairs and into the room; at the same 
moment the g^ls and Mrs. Gilmanson came 
in from the kitchen. 

“What's all this?" WUbert cried, flashing 
as he glanced round. 

The hoys looked at him apd laughed. 
“You're a pretty good guesser on cheese,’ 
Will—when you have a little help under the 
floor 1" Hiram said. 

Mrs. Gilmanson glanced at the floor and 
looked aboat,hewildered. It was the first that 
the poor soul knew of her son's wrongdoing. 

‘ ‘Own up, young man I" Crocker exclaimed, 
sebing Will by the collar. “You're caught.” 

With a quick twist the boy tried to break 
away. “You've no business up here in onr I 
bousel” he cried. I 

“Yes, we have,” said Crocker, pointing at 
. the hole we had in the fioor. “There's 
‘business’ here for anyone.” 

Will's glance shifted uneasily aboutlthe room; 
it was dear to him that he was trappy After 
a minute he laughed brazenly. 

“Well, what are you going to do? I got 
yonr old cheeses, didn't 1?” He seemed to 
exult in his trick. “Didn't think a cheese 
oonld he weighed without scales, did ye? 
Didn't know that steelyards are just a lever 
and iolcmm of the first kind, did ye?” 

“So that was the steelyard bar and this is 
the falemm,” Addison said, picking up the 
piecepf iron pipe and the block and knife blade. 

“Any fool would know that—after he had 
been told I” retorted Will seomfuUy. 

“But how did you figure it down so close?” 
Bronson asked. 

“Humphl” said Will, with a laugh. “If 
your bar is eight feet and two inches long and 
you set it two inches from the hook that held 
up the cheese, end let it balance across that 
sharp blade, then hang a bag of shot on the long 
end, you've got a good-enough steelyard. ” 

He seemed now actually to glory in his sharp 
trick. “If you add shot by shot to your bag 
till it balances, and afterwards you weigh the 
hag of shot, it doesn't take much of a head to 
figure what the cheese at the other end will 
weigh:. Anyone that knows an 3 rthing about 
levers knows that the weight you weigh with 
at the long arm of a lever is to the thing yon 
want to weigh at the short arm as the length 
of the short arm is to the length of the long 
arm. You can't miss it if you measure right 
and have your fulcrum shaip. ” 

“Well, your fulcrum is sharp and no mis¬ 
take,” said Hiram, feeling the edge of the 
knife blade with his finger. “About as sharp 
as you are yourself WilL ” 

“ Yes,” said Crocker to Cheesy Bill. 
“You're so ‘sharp' that if you don’t hand 
that cheese money back, yon’U see the inside 
of the county jail before to-morrow night” 

‘ ‘You can't jail me for that I'' Will exclaimed 
defiantly. 

“I'll try my best to—for swindling. That 
monej* shall go to the guessers who re^y and 
honestly guessed nearest right ” 

Thereupon Mrs. Gilmanson began to plead 
with her son to restore the money. Anson, 
too. who had always liked Will, urged him to 
do it and to make things right 'At last 


Cheesy Bill promised to pay the money hack 
by ten o'clock the next day; and we took 
leave in embarrassed silence. 

But at ten o’clock the next morning Will 
was missing. He had run away. Very likely 
he had spent the money, or much of it, and 
could not repay it Perhaps he had not r^Ily 
intended to repay. He never came back to the 


home town, and shortly afterwards his mother 
moved away. We heard of him only rarely 
in the years that followed. Once he was 
said to be living in Canada, whither he had 
fled, very likely to escape the consequences of 
some of his sharp practices; and once we heard 
that he was in prison. Beyond much doubt 
he lived by dishonest means all of his life. 
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It seemed Teiy atraage to £Ub that her lather 
ahtutd be 60 well aatistied ^tb Beatrice’s 


rii^. She was his lavorlte daogbter, and all the 
family knew that he had eoUre faith that her 


talents would someUme delight the literary world. 
Yet, here she was, the wile of a *^sewlog machine 
mau,” with but small resourees, Urlng in a bum¬ 
ble tenemeut house in a neimboring vUIime, 
doing moat or the housework beraeic, (in what 
style she did it, Peggy sometimes woudered). 

H beHere she did make walnut creams once,” 
soliloquised the old servant, **but 1 don't think 
she could bake a deccut loaf of bread to save her 
life," 

Peggy was mistaken, tbongb, and the doctor 
Was right 

**Oiven," said he, "a bright mind, and the no- 
cessity of accomplishing a ceHain thing, and the 
disposition to do It, and the thing is done 1 Bea¬ 
trice has all three of these essentials, and she will 
become a good housekeepei, with but very little 
eTperlence.” 

Besides the housekeeping, there was the care of 
her husband's little girls, llester and Rose, who 
were subject to the usual Ills and dcllnqueucies 
of cbtldhood. 

The doctor was sorry that bis daughter had no 
more money to ease her cares, but he rejoiced in 
the kaowleoge that be bad of Mr. Blair's rich 
uncle’s will. It was a curious will, reserving a 
noble sum for bis nephew's use after a short term 
of years, li tbe nephew should die within this 
term, the property was to go to an orphan asylum, 
but not a penny of It to tbe little orphans that 
Mr. Nathan fiialr might leave. 

“Acraoky old fellow, Azariab Blair was," said 
tbe doctor, "end why be should restrict tbe pro¬ 
perty in that way, 1 can't see; but Nathan Blair, 
fortunately, is as likely to live five years as any¬ 
body! know; then Beatrice will have an easier 
time of it." 

BuL contrary to the doctor's expectations, Na¬ 
than Blair died within one year. 

A sadden cold, that seemed only an ordinary 
affair at first, developed swiftly into pneumonia, 
and in five short days, all was over, and ymug 
Beatrice was a widow, with no means of support 
and two little step-daughters clinging to her as 
their nearest friend. 

ITacticai neighbors advised her to put them 
Into an asylum. "They are no relation of yours,'' 
said the neighbors, ^'and you say your husband 
had no.near ftimily friends." 

*^XUey are my little girls," said Beatrice, with 
dignity. 

Nevertheless, she appreciated the fact that she 
must earn money lor her little gins, and how 
could she do that and have them with nerl 

Ttierewas a desirable vacancy In the young 
ladies school where Fanny was music teacher, 
and, through tbe Influence ol friends, Beatrice 
was tendered tbe position. 

Ella wrote a kind note, asking to have her sis¬ 
ter's little step-daugiiters sent to Uplands. 

seems to be my part," she wrote, **oot to be 
a bread winner, but to try to take cure ot father, 
and I Want to help you oy taking care of your 
little Hester and nose. 

So the little children were sent to U^|pfldiiit«itd 
poMlbltt In ' 

P^e^was a little cross about this 
the i.imlty. She never cared very iquefi fcqr. Bsa-^ 
tnee, and thought It rather hard to have this 
result 01 the young lady's fully, visited upon the 
family. 

The doctor, too, though not cross, was very 
mucu depressed since tbe death of bis son-in-law, 
aud gave but a grave weicome to tbe little or¬ 
phans, who came alone to Upiauds, under tbe 
care uf the conductor on tbe train. 

Beatrice had to go at once to tbe young ladles 
seminary, or lose the position, and she had neither 
time nor money for tne little Journey homo. 

Once, she would have merged her grief into 
poetry, and have almost lost her own identity In 
letting her imasrinatiou run wild, but now stem 
reality wm traiuiug her iu its hard school. 

She had all she could do to study enough to 
keep up with the requirements of her now 

pOBlttuU. 

Her sole comfort was her devotion to her bus- 
band's memory, and her determination not to 
give up her littie daughters that had become so 
dear to her. Her plan was to earn and save all 
in her power, with tbe hope of making a little 
home with them some time. 

Meanwhile, it was pretty hard for Ella. Her 
father's despondency and Peggy's crossness, did 
not abate. No. 16 was not a cheerful place in 
itoei f, and there seemed 1 ittle to make it so. Ella 
herself was the only bright, sunny element Id tbe 
whole household, lor the little Blairs were rather 
sorrowful spirits, or else the combined effect of 
Peggy and the doctor was too much lor them. 

Ena made it a principle to be cheerlul, but 
sometimes, when she was alone, planning soberly 
how she could stretch their sleuder income to 
cover all necessities without going Into debt, life 
looked a heavy burden to her. She seemed to 
have DO one to share her troubles with. She 
would not for the world have grieved her father 
with her worries. For him, she bad only bright 
aud helpiul words. Neither Peggy nor the cSil- 
dreu would do for confidants, and Fanny and 
Beatrice were of course away earning tbe small 
salaries which helped to cancel tbe family ex¬ 
penses. 

Ella was thinking over some of her domestic 
worries one evening, when tbe door bell rang, and, 
in a lew minutes Mr. Clay bourne entered tbe 
-'-room*. It seemed so pleasant to see a 
face Just attuat moment, that sbeex- 
heartler welcome than Mr. Clay bourne 
^bui not more so than he wanted, 
heard of the new cares that had come 
upotfHTg young friend iu whom he was so much 
interested, and be bad come to Uplands purposely 
to lay a plan before her, and beg her to think it 
over, and try to consider it favorably. He bad 
far too humble an opiulon of himself to suppose 
that she would accept it at once. 

From the first time be saw Ella, when she was 
a sensitive, graceful girl of fifteen, be was 
charmed, not only with her modest beauty, but 
with her unselfish devotion to her father. Four 
years had passed siuee then, and they had de¬ 
veloped every grace and beauty that she bad 
when he saw her first. Ho bedeved, if be could 
only dare hope to persuade her to marry him. 
that he could make llie easier for her. 

; He was no longer a commercial traveler, but an 
indepeuduot meinoer oi the firm he bad so faith¬ 
fully served. 

This improvement in Mr. Claybourne'a clrcum 


stances was known to Ella, but she did not know 
of the wonderful good ioiiaoe which iiad come 
to him through the deat h of a distant relative. 
His first act on oomiug into poesession of the 
propeitr, was to purchase tbe estate where Ur. 
UrexelPs former home once stood. Tbe doctor 
had been obliged to sell tbe land to meet current 
expenses. It bad come Into possesston of a 
wealthy man, wbo had bought adjoining land also, 
making aito^ther, a nome estate; and, where 
tbaolaDrexell mansion stood, he bad erected a 
costly and beautiful dwelllsg. 

Reverses In business, however, compelled him 
to sen it, and now It was the property of Mr. 
Clwbonme. 

Gradually, Ella’s friend unfolded his plans and 
hopes, Cheung any reply from tbe grave young 
Ups before bim, lest be might bear an nufavor- 
ahleword. 

His kindness, his sympathy, bis interest in all j 
the complex relations of the family were nn- 
doubted, and most welcome. 

But his love I Ella was not prepared for that, j 
Yet, she found It liard to tell him so directly, and 
tried, at last, when he would let her speak, to, 
eoumerate the objections to her roarri^e. | 
**Tbere is father, you know," she suggested 
timidly, "I must take care of him." 

"He wlU have double carel” exclaimed, tbe 
young man earnestly. 

"But little Rose and Hester," j^rslsted Ella. 

"Poor children 1” exclaimed Claybourne, "Do 
you suppose I foigot them? I have no intention 
of sending them away from you. Oh Ella! If 
you bad a whole orphan asylum on your bauds, 1 
would take you and tbe orphan asylum besides, 
if you would only let me I And now let me tell 
you our good fortune. May 1 say so? On ac¬ 
count of a good deal of money willed to me, 1 
have bought tbe beanUfal grounds where your 
old home used to stand, and won't you share with 
me tbe lovely new bouse there, and make yonr 
father aud the little girls more comfortable? 
Just think, those children will have such pleasant 
play pounds under the trees where you used to 

are too good," murmured Ella, with 
sudden tears douding her sweet eyes. "How can 
I help saying ‘yes.’" 

It was a teomting refuge An Independent 
homo for berselL her poor father, and the little 
orphans; but Ella made a fatal mistake. 

She ham no right to say "yes" when she shrank 
from GUyboume's presence, when her cold, little 
hand received unwillingly his fervent grasp. He 
could not help seeing that it was the certainty of 
protection for those dependent upon her that 
turned tbe scale in his favo^ and that she bad 
not showed one particle of affection for him be¬ 
yond the grateful and friendly manner she ever 


"But she ia so young, so unselfish, so full of 
enre," be reflected. In time, all will be ba^py. 


but to gather all the suushioe possible from pi 
sent rimamstances. It was dellgbtful to think 
111 . 


in ou tbe dear, old place—every tree 
rub was an old friend. Tbe house was 
newly and completely furulshed, like au en¬ 
chanted castle that might have sprung up at the 
beck of a fairy godmother for a lover ptince. But 
no I Mr, Clayboume did not look like the princes 
of fairy tales.- He wa^unuristakably, dreadfully 
pUdu. HiS; mBeilgazjm^,Uspei^^ manners, 
_ Trr-_ , ^wever,^;^ 

luid-j' 


to 

^ inc^ iflto.^ied tb^ink as Hi _ __ 

ol the giver. The good be would bring, reconciled 
her greatly to tbe bringer, and it was with a gay 
delight that looked much like happiness, that she 
accompanied Mr. Claybourne tbe next day, over 
the new domain which was to be their home. He 
gave her carte blanche as to the dtspositton of the 
apartments, and she selected the rooms she would 
like for her father, for Hester and Bose, old Peggy, 
tbe new servants, aud for Beatrice and Fanny 
when they should be there on their vacations. 

"Butour room?” sold Claybourne, "you have 
forgotten that." 

does not matter^’ said Ella, coldly. 

A shade came over Claybouriie's face, then be 
said, in a brighter tone, "I have a surprise for 
you. This south-eastern wing which you have 
overlooked, is the pleasantest part of the whole 
mansion. 

fie parted the crimson portieres, disclosing a 
lovely sitting-room, with sleeping and dressing 
rooms beyond. Every appointment was penecC 
aud at first, Ella could but exclaim in childish 
delight. Theii she said, in an altered tone, "If I 
bad seen this first, I should have chosen it for 
father. 

It was unkind to Clayboume to say that in tbe 
tone aud way she did. But her patient lover only 
said, "I hope you will like it, dear Ella." 

She could not speak on the way home, but, 
after a night of tears and resolves, she met him 
next day, and thenceforward always with kind 
words and ways, like tbe sweet-natured girl she 
was. 


Tbe minister cousin left on the 8 o'clock train, 
and the only wedding tour tbe happy pair made 
was a walk up to their new home, where they 
were followed before noon by Dr. Drezell, Hester, 
Ros&and oldPtggy, who was somewhat intimi¬ 
dated by her new euiroundiogs, and the smart, 
new chamber maid and table ^rl, but recovered 
her faculties in time to superintend the dinner. 

A load of houeehoid treasures was brought up 
and accommodated to tbe pleasant mansion, and 
to tbe twilight, EUa took a solitary stroll to No. 
16^ to look over the bouse and see that everything 
of value bod been removed. She had been the 
rounds and was turning the key to4be front door, 
-Then a well known stop and voice greeted her. 

"Eilat” exclaimed Fred Garrett, as he hastily 
ascended the steps, "don’t please go Just yet 1 f 
must say one word to you first." 

It is unneeessaiy to explain that Fred was no 
wiser than the rest of tbe neighbors. The news 
of Ella's marriage, and Mr. crayboume's home, 
was yet to burst upon them. 

It Is true that curious eyes bad seen tbe young 
couple walk out together that morning, but there 
was nothing startllDg iu Ella's white cambric, 
with tbe rose buds neatUog iu her corsage. Rita 
always looked Just as dalnly and sweet when she 
went out of a summer morning. 

Fred had no suspicion whatever that Mr. Clay- 
bourne was anything more to Ella than a chance 
acquaintance, who bad kindly escorted the doctor 
home that 'time tbe poor man was so near losing 
his mind, and whoh^ perhaps come to Uplands 
once or twice since, on the leather business. 

In fact, the thought of "little Ella’s” having 
any lover at all, was but a recent one. Since 
Fanny's last aud decided refusal, he had given up. 
all hope of his first love, aud had concluded to try 
for "second best." 

Indignation is a powerful tdnfc. Fred felt to- 
digoaut at Fanny’s letter, and bisdrooplngspirits 
were upheld by tills sort of stormy pride. Gradu¬ 
ally, there had crept Into his lieart tbe old 
project regarding Ella. 

He stifled eve^ thought of Fanny, and allowed 
tbe shadow of Ella "to dcvelope,” as photog¬ 
raphers say, till there was a very fair image often 
present in his thoughts. 

But be bad neverdreamedber half so attractive 
as she looked in this golden September twilight. 
She still wore tbe simple white dress in which she 
had given her marriage vows that morning. Tlie 
hot house buds had faded, and were replaced by 
a bright spray of golden rod, plucked on her walk 
from her new home this evening. Her husband 
bad gone to the post office for expected business 
letters of Importance^ and It was during his ab¬ 
sence that she bad taken this opportunity for a 
quiet walk. 

She would surely have stayed In the safe shelter 
of her own home had she suspected what was 
before her. Sh- did not need to have Fred speak 
his "one word, ' to know that It was a word too 
late, and one that had better never teen spoken. 

Very frankly, and without permitting her to 
interrupt him, he told her of bis repeat^ disap¬ 
pointments respecting Fanny, but that his love 
for her was dead and hurieu, and now be bad 
staked all his hopes ou "little Ella." 

His voice, his beautiful eyes, his fascinating 
manner, had always charmed her, and now such 
u responsive blnsn came to her cheeks as Clay- 
bourne had never seen—poor fellow! But "little 
EUa" suddenly assumed a dignity that made 
Fred dumb. 

; ■ "Itis forever too late!” she said, sadly. "I 
rWaHiBarried^ihls morning, Fred 1" 
jClM bis face, and Ella was white as 

wedaiH^esst .They stoK^ silent for a few 
’Baome^ quito rurgetiingwhlit a tableau! they 
weremakii^Yor su^ a public stage as the door¬ 
steps of No. 10, Drexell Block. Better that every 
eye in Uplands had seen them than the one pair 
that did. 

Clayboume bad come back from tbe office to 
find his wife gone, and then he hurried down 
town again for the pleasure of walking home 
with her. He reached the doorsteps of No. 16 
Just in time to hear Ella's sadly clear, "It is lor- 
ever too late 1 I was married this morning, Fred!" 

If he could have misunderstood tbe words, he 
could not have mistaken the whole scene. He 
waited for Ella to see him. It was so hard for 


him to notice tbe shrinking, repellant look that 
came into her face when she was aware of his 


Still, It was love and not kindness that the poor 
fellow craved* 

He had thought that a gay wedding would 
please her. HC proposed a bridal dress of rich 


luce and diamond and a largo wedding pnr^ in 
the new bouse. He thought nothing coula be 


too fine for her, but Ella, thanking him sweetly 
for his wish to please her, plead for the quietest 
marriage possible. She did not wish to have 
Fanny ana Beatrice called away from their school 
duties, and, greatly to Mr. Claybourne's surprise 
she did not wish to have her old pastor, Mr. Gar¬ 
rett, perform the ceremony. She suggested that 
a cousin of Mr. Claybourne’s. a miuistcr irom a 
uelghboring town, should be invited to attend to 
that oflee. At first, Claybourne thought that this 
suggestion was made to please him, but he soon 
divined that It was Ella’s own preference. 

So tbe reverend cousin was quietly notified, and 
Ella was married early one September morning, 
with almost as tittle known about It as there was 
about Beatrice's euddsn flight. 

Indeed, not a friend In uplands had been in¬ 
formed, nor did Fanny and Beatrice bear tbe 
surprising news, till "little EUa" wasMrs. Keyser 
Cl|ybourne. 

Dr. Drexell looked with fatherly, indulgence, 
ou Ella’s strange fancy to be married without any 
more people than possible knowing about it. He 
heartily approved the marriage, having the lullest 
confidence in Mr. Claybourne—and then be was 

f lad to go back to the dear old grounds, where bis 
appiest years had been spent. 

Ella’s husband was satisfied with any wav she 
might choose to go to bis home, If she would only 
go. So, right after tafs quietest of ceremonies, 
tue family sat down to one of Peggy’s nice break¬ 
fasts of velvet rolls, coffee, frlcaseed chicken, 
waffies and honey, peaches and cream. 


presence. 

"Fred," said she,—"Mr. Garrett, this is my 
huabaud, Mr. ClMbourue." 

Poor Fred! Never, was a young mao more 
distresBiDgly situated. 

He came down the steps very much agaltated, 
but bearing himself like the perfect geutlemao 
that he was. 

"Mr. Claybourne," be said, extending his hand, 
"lam a life-long frleud and neighbor of the 
Drexells. Once, I expected to be Ella’s brother,, 
and, lalllng iu that, X have this hour offered my- j 
self to her,—with what answer, you may imagine. 
She is not in tbe slightest degree responsible for 
that presumption on my part, aud my offer was 
08 great a surprise to her as her marria^ Is to 
me." 

"1 do not blame you,—not iu the least Mr. | 
Gorrett," said the new bridegroom. “I wish you 
good evening, sir I" 

Fred went his way, and Mr. and Mrs. Clay¬ 
boume went theirs. 

Ella felt she had betraJVl to both her husband i 
aud Fred, the secret she had never meant to re-1 
veal. It was wrong to think of Fred's love, and 
she bad lost she thought, tbe love and respect of 
her husband. I 

"Poor Ella 1" at lust he said, brokenly. "I can 
never.forgive myself for urging you into this 
marriage. The only thing I can do now is to 
leave you. Iu a few years you will be legally free, 
and then—1 hope you will be happy, dear. Cir- 
cumstauces favor this. 1 have Just received a 
busiuess offer to goto the West Indies. That 
gives me the necessary excuse. Yesterday," 
—he paused, thinking how changed everything 
was since yesterday—"! had my property here 
deeded to you for a wedding gif^ and you will 
find a bank book in the cabinet of your sitting- 
room. God knows, if I could undo our marriage, 
this moment, Ella, I would doit Imust take 
the evening train. It is nearly due. Good-bye 
forever, little Ella. One kles-iood-bye.” 

"You must not go t" cried Eua* 

He put away her clinging arms, drew the wed¬ 
ding mg from her finger, and was gone. 


ITOBB CONIINUBD). 
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and-whlte beaatjr- oo the deck eo ‘ near him. of the firm of which he was a partner. At last, 
There were more appeciatlTe ejes which the girls her extreme anxiety drove her to the city, where 
bad remarked, and! wev did nut waste a second she learned that he bad given up all business con- 

f lance on this student ox mommies, nor remember necUon with them and was enMed in exporting 
im as the fascinating lecturer whose dark eyes ice or lumber, but they really could not give her i 
tb^ had so raved about last lalL any definite information about it. I 

outFanny recognized him and was filled with fio the d|^s went by till June, with the home- 
delight and alarm, .flow would be meet her? coming of Vanny and Beatrice. 

Apparently, be did not even see her. They had After Fanny’s departure, Beatrice was deeply 
topass quite near him, as they went to more re- concerned for her young mamed 9 lster. Beatrice, 
tired quarters, and the little bunch of English through the discipline of sorrow and pover^ bad i 
violets in Fanny’s belt most have breathed memo- become nnselfish aud observing, very di&rcnt 
rles of the past to the learned professor, but he from the dreamy, selfish girl of lormer days, 
was as motionless as if he were amummy himself. She tried to comfort aim sympathize with Ella, 

When the crash came, most of the passengers but found it Impossible. Ella’s loyalty to her 
bad retired for the nlgbti^but Fanny wasstlU in husband would not permit her to make explo- 
ber blue traveling dress, too restless to sleep, nations. > 

She assisted tbe f^btened girls to dress, and saw In her anxle^, Beatrice conferred with Peggy, 
them safely stowed In life boats. There was still “Tes, His’ Blauv” said the old Mrvant, **1 don’t 
another to be filled, but it was crowding fast with wonder you’re worried. Sllss Ella Is eating her 
selfish, eager men. There was one seat leit, and heart out with grief and care,'and she won^t be 
a man was rushihgtowards the side of the steamer with us long.” 

to take it. Seeing Fanny, be stepped back to give As she spoke, Ella’s languid step was beard in 

plafcetober. the hall, and then she appeared in the kitchen, 

shall not take it, Fred 1” she cried. looking like a spirit. 

**I command you to jump, Fanny,^ear Fan- By way of^heer, though without intending the 
TKOB THx iiAnics* HoMx jocnuTAi..] ny 1’* he exclaimed. . least reference to Mr. Cmybourne, Peggy said, in 

rriTli' Tii Tt A TTflPfiPir Rfl farewell and jumped, a lively way; 

X IlJm X/V V X l/Jb O XFzl U X but not In the boat. She purposely chose death, Youcan’tg^ess whose come back! Somebody 

that Fred mij^t be saved. that’s kept away ever sence the day you was 

BT VAET ABBOTT BAKU. He JumpetTafter her. They were swept under married.” 

- the steamer and the life boatput off without them. Ella uttered one cry and fell fainting to the 

CBAFTEB VII. The wave that bore them out of sight, however, floor. 

- swept strongly on, taking them with it. Fred *'Wbat have 1 done, old stupid 1” cried Peggy, 

The June following Ella’s sad marriage was grasped Fanny firmly, and, yielding to bis com- addressing berselt only meant that that 
full of life and beauty at the young ladies’ semi- mand, she floated as safely as a little leaf on the pesky white cat bad come back. What possesses 

nary where Fanny and Beatrice were teaching. breast of a forest brook. the creetur 1 don’t know, but it always huppefis 

It was commencement season, and everything Before they were exhausted or had lost courage, that if anything’s In the wind, she knows almut 

was at the height of delightful excitement. Be- they were picked up by a merchant vessel bound it, and comes ahead like the mist before the rain.” 
sides the usual pleasures and honors, the gradu- lor the West Indies. ' It was brain fever that the strange cat proguos- 

atlng class had the prospect of a European tour It was night, but the moon was at the full, and tlcated this time. 

immediately following their good-by to school they were seen and rescued as easily as at noon- When Ella’s sweet eyes opened from her faint- 

life. day, ing, there was a strange, wild look in them, and 

The preceptor, Mr. Weston and bis wife were The school-girls reached land in safety and she moaned in a way that filled poor Beatrice and 
to accompany the party, and Fanny was going too, sought their various homes with no desire to see P^gy with alarm. 

as chaperone or duenna. When she was asked to Europe, but they had lost forever their pretty She was carried to her beautiful sleeping room, 
take this position, she declined, as well she might, chaperone. but for many weeks, no restful sleep blessed the 

‘’Ob, Mr. Weston I” she exclaimed. ’’That’s Toe obtain of the merchantman where Fauny tired brain, 
the very last thing on earth 1 am fitted for.” and Fred were harbored, showed them every at- When, at last, the crisis was reached and she 
*’Itis not iiecessoK that a chaperone should be teution, and the captain’s wile, a dressy yoiing lay white and weak upon her pillows, she was 
old and ugly,” said Mr. Weston, looking fright- thing from Bangor, Maine, arrayed Fanny from greatly changed from the plnk-aud-whtte beauty 
ensd the next moment for fear he bad oeen be- her own gorgeous wardrobe. of her morriige morning, 

trayed iuto a compliment. ’’You have the respect It soon became known that the pair, so roman- She was lovely still, but ,wbite as a lily. Her 
and confidence of our pupils. I am sure that you, tically saved, were reunited lovers; and, when long, beautiful hair bad bebu sacrifice'! to relieve 
more than many otuers, could warn the young day after day passed and do return vessel came her fevered bead, and now little golden rings 
ladies against improprieties of conduct. Young in sight, it looked as if the professor of antiquities crowned her forehead. 

ladies are so apt to flirt thoughtlessly and fint^ and the chaperone of the class of ’81 were bound ’’You look like a pretty boy, dear, with that 
too late, bow seriously they have become in- for the land of spices. curly top-knot,” saia Beatrice, cheerlully. 

volveil.” There was a clergyman on board, taking this Ella smiled faintly. ^Ith returning health, her 

Fanuy’s blusbes deepened, provoking tears voyage for the benefit of (lis health. He thought own Irrepressible tendency to cheerfulness would 
came to her eyes. his services might be acceptable to the reseqed assert itself, yet she dare not think for a moment 

’1 see you eel the importance of the position,” party. . of her absent husband, lest the terror ol delirium 

said tbe uigu Ified preceptor, *’and it convinces me At first, Fanny shook her head. She did not Inst should come upon her again, 
more than belore that wo cannot excuse you. ” like the Ideaof being married in Mrs. Captain Mo- Meanwhile, tidings bad come from him, tidings 

Tue yuutig ladies were delighted to have Fanny Gilvery’s pink satin, tbuagb she did look like a of good, but which Ella was supposed tboili to bear, 
for a duenua. As they expressed it ’’That darling blush rose in it The business opportunity which be had grasped 

Mib Drexell was too sweet for anything. ” But Fanny’s true naturensserted Itself. After so recklessly when be supposed bis happiness was 

Fanny spent a lew days in Uplands before set floating almost into deathV grasp in ber lover’s wrecked on bis wedding day, led bim at once to 
ting lortU on her journey. She did not see Fred arms, she felt that tb^y belonged to one another, the West Indies. , 

Garrett aud was deeply disappointed,—tnis con- and tbe slight circn^tancee thqt changing life Ella, as hah been said, failed to find any clue to 
tradlctury Fan ny. He was away In New York, It might place them luimuldliot ihar nor make their bim, but noj^r by tbe strange cast of cireumstances 
was said, preparing tor a long absence among marriage . . • orprovldences,—strangcr^j^ltentlmes iureallifc 

mum lilies unU other treasures of a buried past. So the ceremony was solemnized, and the night than in fiction, Fred and Fanny did hot come to 
Fanny was puzzled as to the state of aflBirs at they weremarrieoL^y sat onuedk tJUlhte In the barbo^ anywhere in Havana, where tbe first 
"home. starlight, talkiugWer-the cot^se of their Idvcr persajK tbi^Baw~q^ laiidt.n|rYkB their runuwuy 

Tue house was lovely, tbe grounds beautiful wldcb fSTtoinly inidjidt been amooib-.. " r brothfr-ln-Taw. ; - 'r' - 

and endeared by many associations. Evefo com- Fremconiessed how be aougbt^usolatioafrom Tbe young meh little thought when theVvparted 

fort surrounded the household. Ella dressed Ella.' V! ; A * that tb^y should grasp bands sacocdiaJjy next 

beautifully, aud busied herself constantly In the Fauuy!%asplqaedt6faear this, yet after aU was time they met. ‘ . 

well-ordering of her household, making every one thankf^ thus td'fllfd the clue to Glaybourne’s ;Mutual explahations set. matters, quite right, 
as happy as possible. luugabsbnee and Eilat's reserve.^- ' and all that wak. desired bow was a flppedy return 

Yet sue wore a sad, far-away look, and wis as So Fihi&waB If^glVen and blessed, andto glands. ' ' " 

unapproachable as she could be. White oMmigii^rt, Moiii^ bore two happy . ’’There’,s a vessel bound to Boston, to-morrowj” 

Hr. Drexell and tbe Uplands people generally souls toward tbig^Lbuf spWes. - ^ said Captain McGUveiy, In answer to Fred’s iu- 

bad been much exercised over the sudden depart- WbeU'ttiCffl?ld9 u‘of a day was Ibft alone qulries. {’First-rate cap^n^aud bis wife’s aboard 
ureaud continued absence of Mr. Clay bourne, that SeptembeYiiiimigii^ s)ie lelt almost insane too,.to keep company with Mrs;* Garrett; (notthat 
and hud long since, after fruitless inquires, come between tbe^^nm^gemotiona of relief at ber sheseenis pining for other comjplany than yourself, 
totbecoiiclustoatbathe was dead, but had found husband’s afifl^pbe^ and a post contradictory si^”) added tbe captain, 
that it was idle to offer condolence to Ella. In lon^qg to bfiVe'hlin i^uipir'^ A; . _ The morrow lound tbe three wayfarers on board 

reply to any such sympathy, she would say coldly This latter embtieuv iq^easeA till it entirely the J uaulta, a familiar name, and a faotiliar cap- 
”He is not dead, 1 assure you. He will return overcame Ibei/first, Foiy she: realized her: most tain, too, our old friend. Cap’n AJf. t 
when bis business permits.’’ awkward ^BU^pecullar Mfuation. * ^ - * / . He was kindness itself to his fellow passengers, 

Oi tbe two bereft youDg married sisters, Beo- Younir p^pie may iblqiltolr own private coii- but Fanny would look at‘him occasionally with a 
trice seemed far the happier. Her grief and her cerns are nothing to. dtherpebpler qud hepce so. Bhudder, and think ’’How cobtdX ever have 
necessitiae had developed her better nature and many hasty and nbltteriy^regretted^ private mar- thought for an instant of that'coarse, red-Whls- 
suppressed her naturalselHsbuess. SheUvedfor rlages. . . V. * ' kerea man la comparison with Fred!” 

her little orphan girls, aud it was beautiful to see How could slie liVe bn*tn that heatltifurhome Mrs: Marston howev^sr. was qu|te satisfied, and 
their mutual devotion. . and spend tlie money Keyaer CiaybQumc had left fkyorabliy compared, her husband with the nro- 

8 he was a picture In her deep mourning with for her! fessor, whom she considered very womanish. * 

ber velvet brown eyes and her lovely lace. He had cast her off; be ^ torn the wedding- Bhe Insisted in joining pretty Mrs, McGIlv.ery 

Elia wore white almost invariably, and was a ring from* her flqgOT. ^v ' ^ ^ nf beautiful dresses and jewelry to Fanny, 

pleasing COD trast to Mrs. Blair. Fun ny seemed He propoM staying awky for five years: so that which that young lady was obliged to accept with 
the youngest .of the three, skipping mere and he could take baj^ the name he bad glyeu her; variousemotloas. ClaybourDecISiaieda brother’s 
there, in her dark blue travelliugorcss, preparing and leave bet fFee.74^ ; right tp provide for hts new sister, and-in his own 

to take her- departure. Yet, she was not so gay She did not wabt! to be free. Her Wd^n’a' generous and though tful way selectedan out^t on 
as sbe Bcemod; and tears nightly balanced the pride and'devqtlon forbade it, IVhen'SheiAld'hbr the^ve of sailing which fully equipped the pretty 
laughter by day. marriage . Vows ; that September iporniqg,; -she bridd. And this gift it may-hesapj^sed, tbe prb- 

The time was short for her stay at home, and, meant them. She would show Clay bourne she lessor viewed with various emotious, praying in- 
belore she realized It, she was on.the water in a meant tbeih; She bad a right to her hew home, wsrdly that he might be permttted to reach home 
floating palace of' tbe Cuuard line. After, tbe She would go back there and urge him'to return, in safety, and have the ineffable bliss of clothing 
strict regime and Spartan-like table of the board- and make mm‘welcome. ^ bis w^fe himself. 

ing Bcbopi, how like fairy land did it all seem to She stepped proudly bn, tiioug'fi her heart was But he had to submit to still further blessings 

tbrae young creatures I full of-regret and remorser--- from most udexpected quartern, too. . 

That first evetiine on board 1 The velvet hung As Peggy saw her young mistress walking up On reaching Uplands, which they did in due 
boudoir lor the laoies, tbe dinner table, with Its the lawn in the dusk, she thought/ *^I bo* believe' time in safety, they were met by Fred’s father aud 
luxurious menu, tbe music, the electric lights,— Miss Ella has grown tall to-day. 1 hope she won’t mother, and by Beatrice, who had been informed 
above ail, tbe indescribable magnificence of the put on airs, now she is married.” of tbe expected arrival. 

boundless sky with no land to limit Its horizon,— ’’Peggy,’’ said Ella, as she drew near tbe porch There was much to be said on both sides. Tbe 

allsea below, all stars above 1 where Peggy was sitting, ”Mr. Claybouroe has saddest of all was that poor Dr. Drexell bad sick- 

The girls would have kept their tired, little du- been called away sudden^ on inmortant business, ened and died during Ella’s dangerous illness, 
enna on deck all night rhapsodizing if she would He will be home to-morrow.” Iwesaid the same Old Peggy was with nim at the last. He was 
have allowed it*. But at last, everr romantic to her father. He could nut see his daughter’s wandering, and murmured: “Beatrice is ahead of 
maiden was asleep, and the iron ribbed giant was pale face, but he marked the agitated voice. them all. 1 always said we should hear from that 
bearing the precious load over the waves as if It “Why, that’s rather severe, my dear I” he said head some day.” 

were lord ot the elements. kindly. “It must be something unusual, for I Then after a few moments slumber be roused 

Ail were in seeming safety, when a sudden and never saw a man so foolish in his devotion as my again and said brightly “Marla’s girls are all right 
awful disaster happened. How It happened Is little Ella’s husband.” at last.” He dledf with a cheerful smile upon liis 

atill a mysteiy. The Captain proved it was not his “He will be home to-morrow,” repeated Ella, worn face. 

fault,—so dm the pilot, so did tbe engineers. But “He bad to go.” During bis illness, a legal paper from Chicago 

there, In the bright moonlight, in a calm sea, one But to-morrow did not bring him. The evening came to the doctor, notifying him that by the will 

of the most shocking catastrophes occurred ever mall had no tidings from him. There only came of one Max Bennett, latmy deceased, a large pro- 
known on land or .water. The mail-clad steamer back to Ella tbe unopened letter she had mailed perty had been bequeathed him and his heirs. It 
was wrecked not six hours out from the home to bis city address. was farther stated that this bequest was in con- 

harbor. When she dressed next morning, she put onber sequence of injuries iufllcted by said Bennett. 

Life boats, life preservers, and all appliances dead mother’s wedding-ring which she had The mystery of the fire was thus made clear, 
known to modem invention were inadequate to treasured for years. She felt she must wear it, and this property was equally divided among the 
save one-bait the passengers. till it was replaced by her own. three daughters. 

Tbe swift transit from earth to heaven was made She sent a notice of her marriage to all the Fanny and Beatrice invested their part in home- 

Bo suddenly that, doubtless, some surprised souls county papers, and to those in every place where steads, where they now live happily, 
had to ask tbe gentle angels bow In the world they she or Mr. Clayboume had friends. She wrote a Fanny and Fred all by themselves, as blissful 
had got to heaven without knowing it note to the officiatingcleigyman, asking for a copy as two mortals can be. Beatrice and ber little 

. Others, alas 1 suffered what we dm not describe of her marriage cerUficate. girls formlnganother happy household. Beatrice 

in the long agony ot hoping in vain for rescue, She sent another note of explanation to her | has become, as her father predicted, a star in the 

while crushed with pain against tbe rocks, or pastor, Mr. Garrett literary world, but is never so absorbed as to ne- 

slowW drowning in their cabin prisons. In fact, she took every pains to publish her gleet ber daughters, or as to become unmindful 

Before the accident, while the merry girls were marriage and act upon the vows she bad made. of the world around her. 
on deck, watching their first sunset at sea, there Tbe more she .reflected on Ciaybourne’s love But the home where deepest happiness reigns 
wasi among the passengers, a gentleman who was and aDselfishnesa,. the more she admired him and. is tbe home where Ella is tbe loved wife and 
busy over his books, quite unmindful of tbe clouds blamed herself. mother. The love that came after bitter tears of 

^ of “sweetgirl graduates.” If he would only come backl remorse is that which has proved the etrongesL 

The fact wu, be wus absorbed In the study of Evei^ morning, she hoped and prayed for good and you would look long before you woololfina 
mummies, and the dryest fold of dust from a cata- news, out no timngs came*. more devoted people than Claybourne and his 

comb was more charming than tbe daintiest Dlqt:? Site was, at first, too proud to inquire directly I’Uttle Ella.” thb bkd. 
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The House on a Back Street. 

BT UAKV ABROTT KANO. 

Dallle's father was a patutOFi a house painter, i 
1 mean, not nn artist. Among Mrs. Skillies' I 
numerous woes, not the slightest was this that 
ahomust always breathe au atmosphere of oil 
aud turpeotiue. 

If she'chanced to pass a freshly-pain ted house, 
the Dalryinple nose would become iwrceptibly 
elevated and she would exclaim *‘Dcar moT Mr. 
Skittles I How that brings you to mlndP* 

Poor Mr. Skittles did his best to keep his 
business from annoying his wife. He had estab¬ 
lished an impromptu dressing-room behind the 
wood-shed door, where an unspotted suit hung 
by day and a painter's blouse and overalls by 
night. He was careful not to appear In this last 
regalia In the presence of his wno. But be was 
always welcome to Dal He, whether he wore the 
tidy, well-kept suit of brown or was covered with 
as many paint samples as an artist's pallet, film 
bad a childish fashion of talking to the familiar 
brown suit when her father was away. 

Mr. Skittles bad few holidays, ile was always 
striving to procure some luxury his wife was 
whining for and it was necessary to keep steadily 
at work to supply both luxuries mid iiecessUles. 

The Westoott Dalrympics had, It Is true, an 
aristocratic reputation, butverylUtlo money, and 
the fact was, though she would ncror own It,— 
■Matilda paliymple btd really never ^n ao coin- 
fortabte In wor/dly goods as ^InCe ^tho hlarrled 
the tndostrlous painter. Hired) Bklltle]!. . 

There woa to ^ a union picnic of >ho Sunday 
schools a few weeks sft&» Mr. Mollis set forth ou 
bis travels. 

'T think It is my duly to go and take Dalrympte 
whined Mrs. Skittles, at the breakfast table. 
"Though 1 feel such a care always when she Is 
with mo. She docs get stared at so, and then 
some of those supcrlnteiidouU think it Is their 
duty to shake hands with everybody and Intro¬ 
duce everybody. I am afraid that u chance ac¬ 
quaintance made at such a time might rauko 
trouble with Dalrymple." 

“Oh mother, mother 1“ exclaimed Dallle Im¬ 
patient^ for her, “If you would only let mo 
alone 1“ 

“That Is the wayl“ walled Mrs. Skittles. 
“That Is all the thanks wo {toor mot hors have for 
our sollottude.” 

DMIlo was swift with apologies and comforting 
words, but there was dcct>cr regret when she 
spoke to her father. 

“Ob. papa dearl If you wore only going too I 
should DO so gladl“ 

“1 know It, pet, and so should I. But Mr. 
Bingham Is In a tearing hurry to got his house 
painted. Ho Just stands below aud bosses us 
men until wo are nearly crazy. I couldn't get off 
before afternoon, no bow. I’ll try to then, If it Is 
a possible thing. Look out for me by the 1 
o'clock train, dear." 

“What's that!'' piped Mrs. Skllites from the 
kitchen door. She held her handkerchief to her 
face, for her husband was arrayed In his working 
clothes and she fancied she could already detect 
the obnoxious odor of turpentine. 

“What's that?" she repeated. “You going to 
the picnic I Well, 1 ouly hope you'll allow tinia 
to get off all trace of ratuC or the day will bo 
spiled for me." 

The long suffering husband repressed a sharp 
reply whlcb might Justly enough have been flung 
back, and, with one more good-by to Dallte, bo 
was off. 

Mrs. Skittles, with a martyr air dressed for the 
picnic. In her heart she was glad to go and Dal- 
He well knew It. There was little of the belle 
now In the face of the nervous and faded woman, 
but she still cherished the belief that she was un¬ 
commonly good-looking, and claimed for herself 
at least half the admiring glances bestowed upon 
her beautiful daughter. 

The morning passed gaily aa mornings gene- 
' rally do at picnics. Fresh toilets are os yet un- 
stafoed, babies have not becom; ilrod ana cross, 
children are not overloaded with lemonade and 
ice cream, rash boys have not tumbled out of 
swings nor drowned themselves in the lakes, 
lovers have not quarreled;—th fact overytblug is 
in t'aat perfect slate where anticipation baa Just 
met reaiixatloD. 

There was a pleasant confusion of table spread¬ 
ing. Some of the party were walking to toe sta¬ 
tion to meet the inoomlng train which would 
bring an accession of plcnlcers. Dallle was one 
of these. She had established her mother com¬ 
fortably upon a bench under the shady trees, for 
Mrs. Skittles was never one of the active workers 
on sueh oocaslODs. Her conatUaUon would not 
pemUIL'eheeald. , 

At Dallle drew near the etatlon, the train bad 
arHved and. laughing groups were bunyiog np 
to ^a'plonlo grounds. ^Danie looked Intently for 
her fuber, out was disappointed;—the good, 
honest face she bad hoped to see was nowhere 
among the passengers. She turned about and 
was wearily retracing her etepe when a boy : 
accoste<; her. i 

He bad shot from the train the first one and i 
bad already made the tqur of the grove, not find, j 


Ing the one ho sought Now, ho put a yellow 
enveloped message In DalHo's trembling hand. 

Dal lie's was one of those natures that cannot 
faint and burden others In awful oxtrcniUtca. 
Before she opened the onvotope, she experienced 
that fearful sensation of u blow on the head and 
I a strangling in the throat that accompany the 
, hearing of shocking news. She reallzeu that the 
eaddest thing that could tiappen to her wits about 


Sometimes, It la plainly because they are made 
a menna of dUetplino to others. 

Soiuetlmce, alas I wo cannot find any earthly 
reason or excuse for thoir existence and must 
leave the conundrum as unanswered In this world 
but to 1)0 answered in “our next.” 

Dallte grow only the lovelier under the trying 
dtsetpHne. True, the old, glad expression had 
gone—the pink In her checks was fainter and the i 






TItK llOUSR ON A DACK STKKRT.—"DON'T UR DOWN-IIBAIITBU, SII8S OAl.LtB, I UATB AN IDEA I" 

to happen. This swift premonition prepared her droop of her shoulders and her languid walk 
somcwliat for this brief message from her family showed she was overworking and lacked the In- 
phystclau. splratlon of love. 

"Your father fell from a staging—dangerously Months grew to years. Changes came to other 

hurt. Como at once. homes. Many of DaUle’s old school-mates went 

“A. F. Tiiornb, M. D.” to homes of their own. It was rumored that Mr. 
Ortof and anxiety were at their height, and Mcllls had given up his law business entirely and 
now torture added Its sting, for It was simply would devote himself to mining Interests In a 
torture to tell Mrs. Skittles what had happened distant land. Subsequently, the report came 
and endure the selfish plaints she uttered, that ho had lost everything. One coiillrmation 
Strongest of Dalllo'n sensations was ttio unbroken of this report was that Mrs. Skittles was notified 
prayer—“Oil spore him till we got home 1" to pay the rent money Into the hands of a new 

That prayer was answered. The {loor girl was agent. 

In time,—ouly In ttiiio to hear bis good-by. Strangers soou took possession of the iicfgli- 

"Qotl bless you, my little Dallte I I wouldn't boring mansion which held poor DaUlo'a vain 
a shocked your mother in this way If I could a dreams. 

helped it. It was the staging give way—not 1. The familiar garden was speedily transformed 
The men will tell you so. Cod take care of you Into a very different looking spot. Most of the 
both and He'll comfort you yet, Dallle, alter olil alinibs wt re uprooted,—the terrace graded In- 
many days." to one velvet slo{>c; and, on Its bank, the skillful 

"Ho tifd not address any special remarks to ganlciior, hoforo many weeks had formed In rich 
me," moaned the widow to a neighbor a few days mosaic of foliage plants,—a brilliant cross, 
later. “It was all Dallle with him, first and lost." It seemed to Dalllo that It rested ou her heart 

“Lucky yourliusband had his life Insured," rather than on the green oarth. 
observea tlio neighbor, changing the subject The mansion wai lively with voices, young and 
~leasaDtly. old, but the children wei'o seldom permitted In 

“Yes—for my benefit,” sighed the widow com- the grounds where the old English gardener held 
lacently. sway. When they went out for an airing, they 

Dallle would have none of this “blood moiioy" were too elaborately dressed to pl^, and acapi>cd 
I she felt it to be. For once In her life, she and aproned nurse walked beside them to see 
ould have her own way. She inststod upon that tiiclr toilettes were not disarranged, 
irnlog her own living. She applied for a va- On one of the rare occasions when the little 
moy as book-keeper, nut, before engaging the ones walked In the garden, with the nurse saying 
lac^ a position as teacher was offeredher m the “shoo" on this sloe and the gardener saying 
rim ary school. Dallte loved little cblldron, and “shoo" on the other, as If they were so many 
u assuming the role of teacher, she blossomed trespassing chickens, Mrs. Skittles sat by DalHo's 
ito a dignity and enthusiasm Inst left nothing chamber window, rnournfully gazing out upon 
> be desired In the opinion of both scholar and the scene. 

ipervlsor. But though happy when busy In the "Look here a minute, Dalrymple I" said she. 
mool-room, her heart oank like lead wnbu she “Don't you think Squire Mellls would have let 
ime In sight of her own dear home. Soroeltmes, his children play thcrel He liked those old¬ 
ie woulu linger In the wood-shod and whisper fashioned snow-nail bushes and lilacs and the 
mdly to the brown suit that still hung In Its ao- roses—what a master band he was for roses I Ob, 
istomcd place behind the door. Dalrymple, I'm afraid 1 made a mistake. But 


“Yes—for my benefit," sighed the widow com¬ 
placently. 

Dallle would have none of this “blood money" 
as she felt it to be. For once In her life, slio 
would have her own way. She Inststod upon 
earning her own living. She applied for a va¬ 
cancy as book-keeper, nut, before engaging the 
plac^ a position as teacher was offeredher m the 
primary school. Dallte loved little cblldron, and 
on assuming the role of teacher, she blossomed 
Into a dignity and enthusiasm Inst left nothing 
to be desired In the opinion of both scholar and 
supervisor. But though happy when busy In the 


supervisor. But though happy when busy In the 
school-room, her heart sank like lead wnbu she 
came In sight of her own dear home. Soroeltmes, 
she woulu linger In the wood-shod and whisper 
fondly to the brown suit that still .hung Id Its ac¬ 
customed place behind the door. 

“Poor, Dlanied, banished papal" she would 
cry. and pat the empty sleeves around her neck 
and dry her hot tears a^Dst them. 

Then she would suppress her emotion and go 
in to cheer up her mother who always saved tor 
Dalrymple a list of the domestic dlso^forts of 
the nay,—all of her own unhappy moods and ten¬ 
ses—all the fallings of long sufferlug Cressy, the 
mald-of-all-work. And then as a finale she would 
moan the lefratn of all her grief;—"If your poor 
pajM had only lived I" . . 

Friends and neighbors often reiterated a part 
of tbls regret-"irMr. Skittles had only llv^,“ 
with the additional remark, “and if Mrs. Skittles 
bad only been taken." 

It Is a mystery Indeed that generally the bright¬ 
est, the best and most useful merAben of a 
family arc first'allowed entrance to .the Better 
Home. 

Sometimes, It Is plainly because the Ill-tem¬ 
pered and hateful are not yet nude ready. 


you see I wanted you all to myself. Will you 
forgive me, cblldl'^ 

'^n't speak of it, poor mother 1" said Dallle, 
"It can't ho helped now." 

"But, Dalrymple," persisted her mother. "1 
must say something. Did you ever have any 
other beau but btnTt Oh, Dalrymple, what if 
you should bo an old maid I" 

A look of Boom that was strange to Dallle's 
sweet face connoted her Bps for an Instant, but 
It gave place Instantly to her usual, noble ex¬ 
pression. ' 

"Don't worry about that, mother," she said. 
"There could never be but one love for me, any 
more than there could bo more than one papa." 

"As to that," said the widow, with a silly smile, 
"I may say you have bad more than once chance’ 
of another papa and I have not decided what 
answer 1 shall give to old Dr. Thorne on the sub¬ 
ject Don't bo foollsli, Dalrymple." 

Ob, the bitterness of having smother so uuUku 


In every rc.qwcl that there could be no synijiatliy! 
Yet iKiforc the sacred name of mother, Dalflo 
could elicc'c an Indignant reply. 

"It h nut pleasant to speak of anvthliigso un¬ 
pleasant atid unlikclv, mamma," safd she centlv 
and walked out of the room, lest she should say 
more. 

From this lime, Mrs. Skittles* thoughts cen¬ 
tered uimn a new worry,—"What If Dalrymple 
should DC im old maid." 

The poor girl had cause to blush more than 
once because of lier mother's attempts at match- 
inakfng. '.Vheu the new minister, fii his round 
of pastoral Invitation, called at "the house on the 
back street," Airs, Skittles nstonlshetl litm with 
her rcmarli,—"Whatdo you think. Mr. Ballard I I 
was cngagiil at sixteen, iitid married at eighteen, 
and here's my daughter, still lii the niarliet at 
lwcnly-e!g ilP’ 

Of course, the minister was dtsgustcil with the 
widow's evident angling, but be observed the 
ch ser and with Increasing admiration the daugh¬ 
ter 111 question. 

In fact, be gave Dallle the trouble of refusing 
him, ns she had refused many suitors before. 

Mrs. Skittles was none the wiser, though it 
might have soothed tier troubled soul lin'd slic 
known that Dallle was appreciated. 

By the time Dallle was thirty a new trial eamc 
to her. 81 c was obliged to gh^! up her euiiuenial 
occutmtlon of teaching and devote hersm en- 
tlrrly to her mother. The nervous tondoncus 
whlcii Mn>. Skittles liad shown fur years, now 
developed In alnnnliig iiroiwrttons and were pro¬ 
nounced by the luihify physician as Insanity. 
KtVil neighborast'eoiided Ids advice that the l)oor 
I w should he placed In some quiet retreat where 
incijcstcare wodldensure her salely and,'.at ilio 
same tinio relievo Dallle from an Intotenibic bur¬ 
den. 

"You an; wrong,” urged a friendly neighlK)r, 
as Dallle ticcinred licr uUciitlun to take earc of 
her mother herself. "You have given up your 
whole life to her, already. Now, she docs not 
know one person from another. She would klh 
you In one minute, when her raving moods arc 
upon her. Why will you do HI" 

"She Is my mother," sold Dallte simply, "and 
she is all I have in the world to care for.*' 

And Cfire for liershe ditl till the tortured, raving 
spirit step;In heavenly rest, Its dlsoasc forever 
cured,—Its sins forgiven, and, let us ho}>c, Us 
power of tiirmcntlng taken away by Him w ho of 
old east tl.e devils out of women, and men as 
well. 

The day die died, Mrs. Skittles reason returned 
for one brief glimmer. 

*Toor Dalrymple I" she sighed. "God will 
make It up to you after so many days." 

Shortly ( ftcr her mother died, Dallte received 
a nutlflcutbn from the agent to wiium she was 
eccustome*! to hand the rent, that the huiiso she 
occupied had again been sold and ttiut she must 
look for a new home, as the present owner wished 
to take jK>:(8C5sion ns soou as possible. 

Poor Dallle I How she loved tlic little borne 
wberu nil her life had Iwcn spent. How could 
she give It up I She fairly broke down ns she 
never Imd done l>ert>rc, mm all her woe.s seemed 
dissolving Into tears that would have their way. 

Aa she was thus overcome with this lust grief, 
Dr. Thorne hnpitciied to call and of course she 
had to explain her tmuhlc. 

Alter n I'ew' moiiieiit.s’ coiisldcratloti, the good 
man said: "Don't be so dow ii-licartcd about It, 
Miss Dallle. 1 have nu Idea. Alaybc this man 
that has bi light the house would let you retain a 
room or twic 1 know him,—lie hasn't much of a 
family mil ho la ktml-licarted and accommo¬ 
dating, 1 promise you. 

I suppo&) you don't feel much like meet Ing 
strangers, but 1 sliall ask him to call rouuil here 
tilts very evening and we will have this matter 
attended to without delay." 

“Oh, I don’t dare to hope I" smiled Dallle 
through her tears, but it was plain she did hojw 
very strongly, for siA had known Dr. Thorne so 
many years and ho w£s not a man to offer un¬ 
likely cticouragcmeiit. 

After ter., when Cressy had washed the dish os 
and gonoout, Dallle went about the dear, old 
home, from room to room, talking to each 
familiar snot as If It were n cognizant spirit. 

"Oh, I hope I shan’t have to give you up I Dr. 
Thorne says perhaps 1 may stay." 

The dooi^bell startlcil her. 

"The new owner!" she exclaimed. 

It cbanct*d that Cressy had carelessly left the 
frontdoor ajar, and Immediately after ringing, 
the new ov/ncr saw this opportunity of entering 
which ho Improved and took possession ot once. 
Took possession not only of the dear homo Jtsolf 
but of Us mistress's trembling, llUlo bands, os slm 
wascomlog from the bright sitting-room Into the 
shaded half. 

"Oh Dimple 1" bo cried, glad to notice that the 
alarm In h ir face was gtvln|r place to utter Joy— 
“After BO many, many dayal*' 

We can Im^ne what long and liitercsllng 
stories each haa to tell the other—stories of over 
fifteen harl yean. 

At last, they both felt that dying praytrs had 
been answered and that God had, ludecd made It 
up to them "after many days." 

They felt so truly, but the less sauctllhMl iiclgii- 
I bora sometimes remarked that Mrs. Skittles sure- 
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ly took more than beloaged to her when, without 
other reason than her onwilllngness to ^rt from 
her daughter she forced her to give up a lover, 
in eveiy way desirable, so that the brightest days 
of Toutb were lost to them both. 

However there Is not now a happier pair in 

-than Hr. and Mrs. Mellls,—tboogb early 

youth la gone and wealth is gone. 

They even looked serenely and without envy 
on the English gardener's floral abomination on 
the velvet slope they can see. from their kitchen 
windows. 

Xbey are happy that they can spend their lives 
tof^'ther in *^he little house on tue backstreet.” 

TaBBNJ>. 
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IX. WHEN OLD NANCE WORE SOCKS. 


W E knew that U would be a 
backward spring that year, 
for wo hod not yet seen a 
wild goose flying northward or heard 
a crow—and already it was the 'JUth 
of Slnrch. There was, indeed, nearly 
four feet of snow on the ground, and 
at night the tenuwraturo dropi)ed to 
zero. As we should not bo able to 
make maple sugar until April,— u 
is useless to tap the trees until wann 
ditya come,—Theodom and Ellen set 
off to pay a duty visit to a relative 
^yho lived eighteen miles from the 
old sriuiro's in a remote comer of 
the woods. 

“Uemote," In fact, by no means 
describes It I think that it was the 
most lonesome place I was ever in. 

To reach It you had to drive a long 
way between the shore of a dreary 
lake,' known as Mud Pond, and a 
steep, spmoe*chul mountain. The 
road was so narrow that there was 
scarcely room for a team to squeeze 
tlirough the alder bushes that lined 
it And the farm was as dreary as 
tlio road that led to it: an old, ' 
weathered house and barn standing 
in a straggling, stumpy clearing 
amid gloomy woods. 

Oho of Grandmother Ruth’s nieces, ! 
Adalino Dresser, had married a ba-sh- i 
ful, awkward fellow named Dyman I 
Rui iicfj; and neither she nor anyone I > 
else could ever coax him to move 
away from his lonely farm. In w. 
moments of impatience Grandmother 
Ruth Inal been heard to exclaim tliat 
it would take a stump machine to lift 
Eyman Burpee out of that clearing. 

The soil of his farm was unproductive, Irosts 
came early, and the poor man could never 
raise half enough to live on comfortably. But 
there ho Bbayed all his life, and at last,—years 
jater,—by his own 'wish, was burled beside a 
huge rock out beyond tlio old barn. 

Grandmotlier Ruth, who was very loyal to 
her kindred, always felt it lier duty to visit 
Adaline once a year. But after Theodora and 
Ellen were fourteen or fifteen years old, grand¬ 
mother was not wholly unwilling to Irnve them 
go in her place and carry the usual family 
donation. 

That year when spring came so late, the 
annual duty visit had been sadly iwstponed. 
We had kept putting It off for one reason or 
another throughout the winter. Then.at supper 
one night, Ellen suddenly exclaimed that none 
of us liad been up to Cousin Adalino’s yeti 
“No, wo liaveuHI" Grandmother Ruth re¬ 
plied in a conscience-stricken tone. “Some of 
us really must go. Adaline will think it strange 
if we don't come." 

“The sooner the bettor, then," the old squire 



up one of the hind quarters in a burlap sack 
for them to take home with them. 

Cousin Adalino hod one little spare room 
wliero tliere was a fireplace. That room the 
girls shared together, and Lyman of Ids own 
accord kindled a fire for them every night So, 
all in all, they hod a very comfortable, pleasant 
time of it 

None the less they were glad to start for 
liomo when the weather finally cleared, ns It 
did during tlio fourth night with a snapping 
wind fi-qm the northwest Baffled winter, In¬ 
deed, nished l)ack for a final blast. It was 
zero weather again the next morning; the 
slush had frozen hard, and the rood was a bed 
of ice. 

Wiibn Lyman saw how smooth shod old 
Nance was, lie tried to persuade the girls to 
stay. But they were bent on coming home; 
not until they Iiad started did they realize how 
hard It was for Nance to keep her feet Before 
they hod gone two miles she fell down and 
cracked one shaft of the pung; but they coaxed 
her to her feet again and, carefully picking 
their way past the Iciest places, went on at a 
slow pace. 

But when they came to the place where the 
rood skirts “Hedgehog Ridge," old Nance 
stopped. The rood there was for a oonsldor- 
ahle distance a sheet of sloping loe where the 
water had run down across it from the upixir 
side and frozen. On the lower side of the road 
the ground, now glare loe, sloped doWJiwnrd 


DHAWM BY Vf. r. BTSCHtR 



OLD NANCE SLID. 


PUNO AND ALL. DOWN THAT ICY INCLINE TO THE VERY DRINK 
OF THE LITTLE CRAO. 


In snow, however, and as there were no signs' 
of a thaw the old gentleman let the girls take 
her. Nance was the only really safo horse 
for girls to drive that wo had. 

Wo were all glad, however, when Kate 
Edwards offered to go with them. Kate was 
rather more resourceful In emergencies than 
Theodora or Ellen. 

They started about nine o'clock, sitting three 
on the seat The morning was so sharp that 
they wore hoods and mittens, and 1 remember 
how red their cheeks were os tliey drove off 
and looked back to say good-by. Tlie whole 
rear of the pung was piled high with the load 
of presents; to make the load a Itlllo smarter as 
well as safer, Addison and I had spread a small 
canvas cover over the top of It and laslied alt fast 
with several turns of a small but strong roixj, 

“We shall look for you bock to-morrow night 
or by noon next day," the old squire said to 
them. 

That afternoon the weather moderated rap 
idly. Toward evening the sky clouded, and 
the next morning it was raining hard-the 


for thirty or forty feet to the brink of a crag 
ten or eleven feet high; from the foot of the 
crag on even steeper sloix) ran down to the bank 
of Otter Brook. 

In that weather It was a very dangerous 
place, and with a smooth-shod liorso more ex- 
l>erlenoed persons would no doubt have turned 
back. But the girls were anxious togetlionio; 
it was very cold, and the wind blow floroely% 
After some hesitation Kate got out and, taking 
old Nance by the bit, tried to lead her on. 
The old beast started reluctantly forward. 


enough, but thought that the plan was worth 
trying. At noj, a little risk to herself, Ellen 
crawled down the loy 8loi>o to tho pung, got 
tho rope and came bock. They tied one end 
to tho stump of a Uttlo spruce tree that stuck 
up through tho Ice beside the road. Then, 
steadying herself by the rope, Kate went down 
and tied tho other end to the saddle girth 
about old Nance's body. 

All three girls pulled together at the upiwr 
end of tho lino, but soon found that they could 
not stir old Naiioo. As a matter of fact, six 
men could not have hauled the horse up that 
slope. The animal rolled her eyes up at tho 
girls hut made no effort to got up. No doubt 
she know better than to try. 

Realizing that they wore wasting their 
strength by trying to haul her up, tho girls 
pulled the rope os tight as they oould and 
mode it fast Tliat at least would keep the 
l>oor beast from sliding over the cliff. 

Still old Nanoo lay there without stirring. 
“It's her smooth shoes,'' Kate said. “She 
doesn't dare try —" 

At that moment Theodora uttered a little 
exclamation. She had rememliered that once, 
years before, when It was very ley outdoors, 
grandmother made her pull somo old socks on 
over her shoes to keep from slipping down. 
Why oould they not put some socks on old 
Nance? 

“We can cut up the canvas cover 1" she 
cried, when she hud explained her plan. 

An H. ImniYnnfHL Kllen had a little 
knife in her pocket The girls spread 
tho canvas on the loo and soon hnd 
It cut into four pieces, each about 
two feet square. All three now 
crawled cautiously down to the pung 
again, untied a piece of tarred string 
from Lyman's quarter of venison 
and then proceeded, not without 
much trouble, to tie those 8quarc.s 
of canvas over old Nance's hoofs. 
They wrapiwd tho pieces of canvas 
about tho mare's feet, gathered the 
edges up about her forelegs and se- 
cui*ed them In place with pieces of 
the tarred string. What they would 
have done next 1 do not know, and 
1 do not bell eve that they themselvc.s 
know; but fortunately at that mo¬ 
ment help came. 

'I’liat morning, after It hod cleared 
off so cold, tho old squire, thinking 
of Nance's smooth shoes, had grown 
very anxious. 

“Do you suppose the girls will 
start for homo this morning?" he 
said. 

“You may bo sure they will I" 
grandmother exclaimed. “They will 
bo too homesick to stay a moment 
longer limn they have to. I shouldn't 
wonder if they wore on their way 
this minute." 

“Boys," tho old squire said, 
turning to Addison and mo, “you 
had bettor hitch up Whitefoot In the 
light horse sled and drive to meet 
them. Whitefoot Is sharp shod and 
won't mind the ice; but I'm afraid 
those girls will have trouble." 

Wo put on tlilck coats and wore 
soon on our way. uur young norso was eager 
for tlio drive and spanked along at a great 
paco for two hours or more until we came 
to Hedgehog Ridge. 

“Gracious, but Isn't this on loy place?" 
Addison muttered. * ' Wonder If tho girls really 
started? They oould never get old Nance over 
this I" 

“Well, there they are I" I cried, for just 
then wo caught sight of them, “What's the 
matter there?" I called to them. 

Almost frozen and pretty nearly In tears, 


Nance had not token many slops when her tho girls crept up to the road and explained 
smooth shoes flow from under her. Down she what had hapiiened. Tho situation, Indeed, 
went on her side, cracking tho other shaft, explained itself; and now It was for us to see 
and then slid, pung and all, down that loy what we oould do. 

Incline to tho very brink of the little crag. If the roi>o that they had tied to old 

There, by a supreme effort, sho ^ved herself Nanoo Iiad been stronger, wo should have let 
from going over. Whitefoot drag the prostrate mare up to the 

Theodora and Ellen hod jumped out of the road; but we did not dare risk It with 
pung when it began to slue and had managed tliat light line. Remembering that we had 

to creep bock Into tho rood, where presently iiassod a logging camp whore men were at 

Kate, who Iiad plucklly held on to old Nance's work, two or three miles down tho nxul, 
head os long as she dared, joined them, 'riio Addison asked me to drive back there as 


remarked. “This Is the 2Cth of March, Snow beginning of a downpour tliat lasted three 'slope was so slippery that they Iiad hod all fast m I could and ask them to ^ 

will soon go off and mud time come. Better days. Winter broke up suddenly and nil that j they oould do to save UiemMlves. And there, wandng line, which we know they were Ilk > 
go to-morrow," 


So it carao about that Theodora and Ellen, ' 
wlio were to make the duty visit that spring, 
sot off the following forenoon with steady 
old Nance and the pung, for tho old squire 
wished to send Lyman two bushels of apples, 
a bushel of potatoes and some seed com of a 
new early variety. And to that, grandmother 
added a dozen skeins of jTirn, a bed blanket^ 
a knit “hug-me-tight" for Adaline herself, 
and her second-best winter cloak that sho had 
planned to give her niece at the beginning of 
winter. 

On account of Nance's shoes, the old squire 
hail some misgivings about letting the girls 
take her. The mare had been having an easy 
winter at the ham, for she was a little past 
hard work. She had not been shod- since the 
fall before, and her shoe calks were therefore 
worn down rather smooth. That did not matter 


four feet of snow turned to slush and water, i; down at the very brink of tho crag, lay old to have. 

Well, they will not start out from Adallne's i Nance and the pung! "i win manage iiere wniio you are 

What to do they did not know. Kate's first Addison said. “But get hock as quick as you 
thought was to run and summon help, but it can." 

was a long way hack to the Burpee place. I drove to the camp, succeeded In borrowing 

Every moment they expected to see old Nanoo a long two-inch rope and hurried bock. Wo 

go over the rooks, and then down Into tho turned the sled, made the large line fast to II, 
roaring hiook below I If she hnd struggled to and then, creeping down to old Nanoo, pas.y^ 
get up she would surely have gone over the the other end of the line round her body, 'lo 
The old creature seemed to realize that 


111 such a stomi as this," the old squire re¬ 
marked. * 'No doubt they are there and under 
cover. We need not worry, I guess." 

“My grief, but won't the time seem long to 
themt" Addison exclaimed. And wo all 
laughed, thinking what that little, dark, dreary 
Iiouse must be like in n rainstomi, with Cousin 
Ijyman scarcely speaking a woid to anyone. 

But they were having a lietter time than 
we know. The long drive up there had lieen 
pleasant, and on their arrival at the fami 
Cousin Lyman hod come out and greeted them 
fairly cordially. Kate afterwards declared that 
he lind actually smiled I 

Then there, were the presents to unpack' and 
distribute, and after that they had a cosy 
dinner, with a fine roost of venison. Lyman 
had shot a deer only the day before; he Iwiiml 


brink. 

sho must not move, for she lay there absolutely 
still, with the wind blowing her mane. 

While they were racking their brains ns to 
what to do, Ellen thought of tho roi>e In the 
pung—the one with which Addison and I had 
lashed the canvas over the bundles. Lyman had 
put both the canvas and the rope under tho seat, 
“Couldn't we pull her up with that rope?" 
Ellen asked. 

Kate feared that the line was not strong 


give her a belter chance to help herself wo 
freed her from the pung by unhooking the tugs 
and holdbacks. We tied the little line to the 
pung In order to keep that from going over 
the brink. 

“AH ready now!" Addison called tome. 
“'I'ake Whitefoot by the head and start him 
gently." 

Then t. queer thing happened, Beioie i 
could staiv Whitefoot, old Nance made a sudden 
violent scramble, got on her feet, came up the 
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icy incline in those canvas socks, and reached 
the road without aid from anyone I 

I never saw a horse make a finer effort^ and 
we all of us cheered her. She seemed to have 
been planning that spurt all the time that she 
had been lying there. She had her pridei and 
was not going to be dra^^ied up there on her 
side, like a sack of meal I The, canvas socks 
held wonderfully. 

After hauling the pung up to the road we 


set it on the sled and made.the girls as com¬ 
fortable as possible in it with the robes and 
blanket. But at best tlmt was a cold ride home. 
Addison sat in front and drove; I stood behind 
on the pung and led old Nance. We iia/i feared 
that it would be liard to get her home, but in 
point of fact she slipped very little. Although 
the idea of putting socks on a horse struck us as 
droll, it certainly helped to get us and old Nance 
out of a very bad situation on that cold day. 
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leiust we had always considered it as being so. 
The soil was shoal and dry, and the entire tract 


I burned wholly away round some of the ledges, 
and exposed considerable rock that had hitherto 
been covered. 

It was in one of the uncovered spots that 
Addison, always on the lookout for minerals, 
espied something that attracted his attention. 
We saw him pottering round one of the out- 
mops of rock for some time. Then he went to 
the buckboaixl, got an axe that we had brought 
along, and began to use the poll of it as a 
sledge. The old squire frowned a little, for 
he never liked to see a good tool abused; but 
Addison continued beating the rock, and before 
long Theodora went to see what he had found. 
Uy and by we heard her calling to us; and 
when the rest of us joined them, Theodora was 
trying to write her npjne on a leaf of Addison's 
notebook with a piece of black substance, about 
as large os a pea, that he hod broken out of 
the rock. 

“It’s graphite," Addison explained. “Black 
lead, such os is used for lead pencils." 

“Valuable, is it?” the old squire asked, 
smiling. 

‘Well, it’s worth sometliing, if there is a 


I T was the fall of the presidential election 
in 1S72, when the campaign flags of one 
party bore the names of Gnuitand Wilson, was crossed from nortliwest to southeast by large deposit In a fairly pure state,” Addison 
and those of the other party. Greeley and three long, low outcrops of very coarse granite replied; “ but this has something with it that 
Brown. General Grant had been renominated and other rock. Between those irregular lines i can't make out" 

for his second term ns President, and Ilorace of ledge were shallow vales where the thin He was powdering the substance on a stone 
Greeley was the choice of the Democrats and scurf soil was fairly moist The forest growtli with the poll of the axe. It seemed to be 
of the so-called Liberal Kepublicans, who there had never amounted to much, and softer than the black lead, and crumbled readily 
were dissatisfied with President Grant'g first years before had been completely burned off when handled. 

during a great fire that had desolated the Addison now began to dig down beside the 
wild lands. ledge, to see how deep the vein of graphite 

After the fire the tract came into blueberries, extended. We went back to our burning, while 
as is often the ease, and, Oie soil proving favor- he prospected still further; iieeling off the 
able, the berries continued to grow about the tough scurf beside the ledges, lie followed the 
ledges for a long time. Such a tract, indeed, outcrop of rock across the lot By the time 
can be kept in blueberries by occasionally v/e were ready to start for home he had filled 
burning it over. But as no berries will grow the box under the buckboard seat nearly full 
the year after the patch has been burned over, of 8i>ec.mens. 

we fired only about one third of the tnict every “There is quite a quantity of graphite," he 
year; in that way we were sure of getting a said; “but I doubt whether it has much value, 
crop of fine berries from the rest of the tract for it’s very impure. What that other hard, 

crumbly substance i.s, I don't know 


administration. 

The campiiign was characterized by political 
turmoil and much bitter feeling. Many were 
in grave doubt how to vote; the old S4iuire, I 
remember, had felt much perplexed. The 
Uepublican party wa.s rent in twain by sharp 
dissension; and so, too, was the Democratic 
party. 

At the old squire's we young people T^ere 
much interested in the outcome of the cam¬ 
paign ; and on the Saturday before the election 
Addison, who, after studying under Professor 
Agassiz at Harvard, 


HF WAS POWDERING THE 
SUBSTANCE ON A STONE 
WITH THE POLL OF 
THE AXE. 


had gone to Yale to 
teach geology, came 
home from New Haven 
to vote. He arrived 
just as we were sitting 
down to supper, and 
tvhat a shout we gave 
when he rushed ini 
We hod not seen him 
since September of the 
year before. It seemed 
good to have him at 
his old place at table 
between Theodora and 
Halstead. At first we 
had many questions to 
ask him about his ex¬ 
periences at Tale; but 
the Goini ng presidential 
election loomed large 
in the background of 
our thoughts, and long 
before we had finished 
supiier the old squire 
glanced across at him 
and said, “Well, my 
boy, what do you think 
of it?” 

Addison did not re¬ 
ply for a moment “I 
supiwse, sir," he said 
at length, “that you 
are going to vote for 
Mr. Greeley.” x 

The old stpiire had 
been a subscriber of 
the New York Tribune 

I for twenty years, and Addison knew, as we 
all did, that he w'os in full sympathy with 
many of the opinions of its great editor. 

“No, I have decided to cast my vote for 
(Teneral Grant again,” the old squire replied 
quietly. 

Addison looked a little astonished. “I sup- 
IKised, sir, that you would be much pleasM 
with the Greeley platform,” he remarked. 

“I am,” the old siiuire replied; “it is a very 
fine platfonn. But I think it is the character of 
the candidate that we need to consider most" 

“Surely ilr. Greeley is a man of fine char¬ 
acter!” Theodora exclaimed in astonishment 

“Yes. 1 admire him,” the old squire re- Some of those blueherries from the little vales 
plied. “ But he is an eccentric man, liable to between the ledges were as large as ounce 
act from impulse, whereas General Grant is a bullets, and so abundant that we could gather 
man of .strong common sense. That is why I a basketful with a blueberry “rake” in five 
believe that for the next four years the coimtry minutes. 

will be safer under General Grant” That November of 1872, when General Grant 

That, in fact, appears to have been tlie con- was reiilected, was unusually dry and warm, 
elusion that the nation came to before the No snow had come as yet; Indian summer 
following Tuesday, for, as everyone know^s, weather prevailed. We drove up to the blue- 
General Grant was reiHected. Horace Gieeley l>erry tract in a double-seated buckboard, for, 
is commonly believed to have died of a broken as Addison w'as with us, Tlieodoni and Ellen 
heart after his defeat wished to go for company’s sake; and when- 

We coaxed Addison to stay with us a day ever we had to set a fire, the old squire liked 
longer than he had planned; and on tlie to lie present, to l)e sure that it did not spread 
Wednesday after election day he went up to into the woodlands, 

Ix>t 41 with us to help burn over the blueberry The bushes and scurf soil prov^ even drier 
Ixirren. tlian we had exiwcted; and when we had 

One of the seasonal joys of life witli us at shirtetl tlie fire, we had con.stantly to whip it 
the old fann was the bluelierries from that out with spruce boughs, to keep it from bum- 
briilee up in tlie Great Woods. Those big, ing too deep and killing the roots of the blue- 
fragrant, luscious berries were something to berry bushes. 

look forward to every summer. As the line of fire moved across the lot we ' 
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yet; I've never seen it before. I must 
try tlie blowpi|)e on it.” 

There was at the fann an old blow- 
pi I>e tliat Addison had used liefore he 
went away to college; and after we 
returned home that night he tried to 
fuse the newly discovered mineral. 
But tlie alcohol flame failed to melt 
it. 

“Tliat stuff is tremendously obdu¬ 
rate,” he said; and when he went back 
to New Haven the next day he took 
samples with him to assay at the college 
laboratory with the more powerful oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe. About a week 
after his return he sent us a long 
letter. 

“I have learned what that new min¬ 
eral is that we found associated with 
graphite, up in Lot 41,” he wrote. “It 
is molybdenite, MoS:^ and contains the 
rare metal, molybdenum. It is so 
nearly infusible that I hod to raise the 
blowpipe flame to 2800° centigrade to 
get a test. Whetlier it is valuable or 
not I can't say, as yet; but I should 
think it might be of use for hardening 
iron and steel. The next time I come 
home I mean to pros^iect those ledges 
more thoroughly. Molybdenum is so 
rarely found that that deposit may be 
worth something in the future. So 
don't allow the lot to fall into other 
liands. ” 

That was in 1872, when little was 
known of niolylxlemim, or where and 
to what extent it occurs in this coun¬ 
try. After his return to New Haven, 
Addison published an ticcount of his 
discovery in the American Journal 
of Science^ whicli attracted the atten¬ 
tion of mineralogists both in Ameriwi 
and in Euroi>e. On his next visit home, 
during the last week in April of the fol¬ 
lowing year, 1878, he spent several days at 
the blueberry barren, and did a good deal of 
bhusting in oi'der to determine tlie extent of 
the deposit The underlying ledges appeared 
to contain a great deal of it as far as he 
traced the vein; and although no demand for 
molybdenum had arisen as yet, he Iiad an idea 
that a use for the metal would some time be 
found. 

“Don’t part with Lot 41,” he said again to 
the old squire. “It may yet prove valuable 
to you.” 

On the day that Addison returned to Yale 
the old squire handed him a deed of the lot 
“You can take better care of it than I can,” 
he said; “but I reserve the right for all of us 
here at the old farm to gather blueberries there 
as long as we desire. ” 

Addison accepted the deed with thanks; but 
on the way to the railway station he said to 
me that if anything ever came of his discovery 
he would see that the old squire had his full 
sliare. 

Time went on. Occasionally,, on his visits 
home, Addison would make a trip up to his 
I lot—“just to see that it was .still there,” he 
: u.sed to say. Jlolylxlenum had begun to be 
I used to some extent in metallurgy; it sold 
at one time for four hundretl dollars a ton, 


Except for the blueberries, that forest lot of followed it with our bnishes. In spite of ^ then for six hundred, and later for seven hun- 
a hundred acres or more was worthless—or at our efforts, however, the scurf and bushes , died. But an expensive crushing and smelting 
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plant is necessary for redueinff it, and Addi¬ 
son, who was now a college professor aiid 
iiad no immediate need of the profits, was 
content to let the deposit lie there for the 
time. 

Daring one of Addison's visits to the old 
farm, not many years ago, a gentleman of 
rather distinguished appearance called and 
asked to see him. The stranger introduced 
himself as Herr von Hetmann, and said that 
he was the confidential agent in America for 
the Krupp gun works at Kssen, in Ger¬ 
many. 

‘Ht has come to our knowledge,” he said 
to Addison, speaking with a marked foreign 
accent, “that you are the possessor of a deposit 
of molybdenite ore. I should like to ask 
whether I am of the right information?” 

“You are,” Addison replied with a smile.- 

“You would be willing to sell this ore?” 

“Perhaps,” Addison said. 

“But Uiat dei>ends.” 

“I am authorized to buy, 
if the grade of ore is good, ” 

Herr von Hetmann said. 

“That I must see.” 

Addison brought out a 
boxful of specimen ore from 
the lot Assays had shown 
tliat it ran to nearly thirty 
I)er cent of pure molyb¬ 
denum. 

Addison and the visitor 
talked for a long time, and 
after luncheon drove to the 
Ifiueberry barren to look the 
deposit over. They did not 
return until evening, and 
Herr von Hetmann accepted 
our invitation to pass the 
night with us. He proved 
an entertaining guest, and 
told ns many inteiesting 
facts about the manufac¬ 
ture of iron and steel at 
Kssen. 

Gradually the conversa¬ 
tion came back to the mo¬ 
lybdenite ore in Lot 41. 

Having seen the lode, Herr 
von Hetmann made Addi¬ 
son an offer of four thou¬ 
sand marks a ton—nearly 
a thousand dollars—for the 
ore, delivered on shipboard. 

Tliat was for the molyb- 
<lenlte ore, just as it was 
blasted out and sorted at 
the deposit For many rea¬ 
sons, he said, the Krupp 
Company preferred to re¬ 
duce the ore by its own 
process. 

* ‘I haf been empowered,'' 

Herr von Hetmann said, 

“to make the contract for 
fife hundred tons of ore,” 

Such an offer gave me a thrill of expectancy; 
I glanced curiouslj' at Addison to see how he 
was impressed by it 

Addison,however,looked thoughtful. “Herr 
von Hetmann,” he asked, at last, “for what 
purpose is this steel, specially hardened by 
molybdenum, princip^ly used?” 

“It is for armor plat^ and for heavy solid 
projectiles, also for parts of great howitzers, 
and for plates of under-sea boats. ” 

“In case of war, then,” Addison said, “if 
America were unfortunately drawn into a 
conflict with your country, this molybdenum 
from Maine would be used to make your sub¬ 
marines, your annor and your projectiles more 
effective and deadly. ” 

“ArA, but there will be no war with 
America I” Herr von Hetmann rejoined ear¬ 
nestly, 

“I sincerely hope not; but who knows wliat 
the futnre holds in store for tlie world?” 
Addison replied, 

“Well, but my company can obtain molyb¬ 
denite from other sources,” Herr von Het- 
inann suggested. “We haf other sources of 
supply.” 

“Very likely, ” Addison replied, ‘‘But that 
is not Uie point with me. The point is tluit 1 
do not know at present how much molybdenite 
tliere is in the United States; and until I do 
know, I will not sell a deposit that, for all I 
know to the contrary, may be sadly needed 
in the future, and that perhaps, in Uittles at 
.sea, might furnish the very element of effi¬ 
ciency that would turn the scale of victory 
against my country,” 

Herr von Hetmann argned with him far 
into the evening, but Addison remained firm. 
The agent stay^ until afternoon of the next 
day, and then, seeing that he could not per- 
su^e Addison to change his mind, took his 
leave. 

He thanked us for our hospitality, and left 
his address with Addison in case he should 
come to a different decision. 

The great European war has only strength¬ 
ened Addison in his purpose. The molyb¬ 
denite is still up there under the blueberry' 
barren against America's time of need, or 
until the coming of more peaceful times, when 
less is heard of huge cannon, armor plate, 
torpedoes and submarines. Then that molyb¬ 
denite may be mined for more humane uses. 
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